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Orthogenics concerns itself pnmarily with (he causes and treatment of retardor 
lion and deviation, hut it is hy definition the science of normal developnient, and 
comprehends within its scope all the conditions which faciliiate, conserve, or cbstruet 
the normal development of mind and body. 
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THE MONTESSORI METHOD. 

By Lightner Witmbr, Ph.D., 

University of Pennsybania. 

Critics of Montessori claim that there is nothing new in the 
Montessori method — ^that even her apparatus for sense training 
b derived from Seguin and Boumeville — ^that many schools for the 
training of feebleminded children employ apparatus equally as 
good as hers, and some, notably the Massachusetts Training School 
at Waverly, under Dr. Femald, have developed sense training 
apparatus which b far superior. But these claims — ^true enough 
80 far as they go — ^miss the mark, for no one can invent or discover 
an educational method of entirely original elements. What b new 
about the Montessori method — and it can in my opinion be con- 
sidered a new method — ^is the particular combination of elements, 
the peculiar emphasb laid upon certain ideab and certain detaib of 
procedure. Above all, Montessori b the first to do — and with striking 
success — ^what others have only talked about. 

Others, like Montessori, employing their talents in the education 
of feebleminded children, have, from Seguin to Femald, believed 
and asserted that the methods of training feebleminded children 
were applicable to the training of normal children. Montessori 
applied them, giving the world the first convincing demonstration 
that methods which are successful in developmg the mental capacities 
of feebleminded children, are even more successful in developing 
the mental powers of normal children. 

Others, philosophical educators from time immemorial, have 
characterized the educational process as an unfolding of the child's 
natural aptitudes and powers. But no one except Montessori 
has had the courage to make thb a fimdamental classroom principle. 
Is the teacher an "instructor," — a builder who places brick upon 
brick and mortar to erect the edifice of a child's mind? Or b the 
t^lK^ber m "educator," a "kindergartner,"— the grower of a plant 
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fi^ci.^aters and cultivates the soil in order that the plant may develop 
•Jeal and flower in accordance with its own nature? Montessori, 
like Froebel, accepts the latter alternative, but unlike Froebel she 
makes it the cardinal principle of the teacher's practice in the school 
room. 

In the Casa dei Bambini, at Rome, I saw little children three to 
seven years old, independently and resolutely settmg about and 
executing fairly difficult tasks. They did not wait for the teacher 
to provide them with the material they needed, nor if they failed 
in accomplishing a task did they look to the teacher for assistance. 
They were let alone to work and grow in their own way. And yet 
there was much direction; a well conceived set of apparatus was 
provided upon which the children could work and through some of 
this material Montessori had been able to secure the really remarkable 
result of teaching four and five year old children to write without 
effort or even the knowledge that they were being taught penman- 
ship. As they served one another at limcheon they had the tottering 
and unsteady gait of little children, and yet everything was carried 
forward with precision. The greatest failures in this room were 
teacher-visitors from England and America, who could not be 
restrained from helpmg children whom they saw making mistake 
after mistake. These spectators were gradually to acquire from the 
Montessori school the understanding to let the child alone to work 
out his own salvation. 

In how many American kindergartens do dear little children 
still sit on nice little stools waiting for devoted teachers to tell them 
what to do I like little birds in a nest they sit with their mouths wide 
open imtil the foster mother bird drops in the appropriate worm. 
Where the teacher's help is reduced to a minimum in the Montessori 
school, it is at a maximum in many kindergartens. Where the 
Montessori teacher is told to repress herself, the kindergarten teacher 
is too often the conspicuous center of the performance. The children 
like marionettes respond to hidden strings which are being pulled 
at the dictates of a symbolic philosophy, honeyed over with the 
affectation of an exaggerated mother love. 

The Montessori teacher is to be tied and gagged in the classroom, 
but not blindfolded. She is an observer who must note carefully 
the stages of development through which her children are passing 
and see that the proper agencies are provided which will make it 
possible for them to take the next step forward. She places her 
apparatus, the materials of instruction, as it were upon shelves. It is 
the teacher's duty to see that they are all in place and ready to be 
sdced upon by the child as he requires each piece for his individual 
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development. But she is not to give the child what she thinks he 
needs, much less to insist upon his using it; she must not point out 
the objects on the shelf nor lift the child in her arms that he may 
reach them. She must not even show the child that a chair may be 
employed to get at the shelf. She must permit the child to make 
this discovery for himself. The demands of his own nature for 
occupation will teach the child the ways and means of satisfying 
these demands. The best kind of education, according to Montessori, 
b that which the child gives himself. 

Many other educators and psychologists before Montessori, 
have insisted that psychology, which is the science of mental develop- 
ment, should be made the basis of educational practice. Even the 
kindergartner talks about the psychology of the child. But no one 
except Montessori has presented to the world an educational system 
founded solely upon psychological principles and evolved directly 
out of the psychological laboratory. Indeed the Montessori school- 
room is a laboratory, and the Montessori teacher is its director. We 
know practically nothing, says Montessori, of the psychology of 
the child of from th^ to seven. Let us learn. Let the teacher of 
the Montessori classroom learn her psychology from her pupils. 
This does not mean that a teacher untrained in psychology is to be 
considered proficient in understanding what she sees in the Montessori 
classroom or in employing the Montessori method. Indeed no 
83rstem of education has ever laid such demands upon the teacher to 
secure an adequate professional equipment from the thorough 
study of the principles of psychology. And it must be a modem 
and a comprehensive psychology, involving a knowledge of the 
functions of the brain, of hygiene, of the home and social life of the 
child. It must not be philosophy masquerading as psychology, 
such as we find in Froebel and Herbart. 

Others, although only within the last few years, have emphasized 
the social function of the school. Many of us believe that the school 
must be conceived to be the most important social agency for con- 
serving and developing the himian race. No one has ever applied 
this modem conception of education with the thoroughness of the 
Montessori Houses of Childhood. In one aspect to which I have 
already referred, the Montessori teacher is a psychological observer, 
but in a more important aspect the Montessori teacher is a well- 
tnuned, intelligent mother, whose primary fimction is to see that 
the growing child is adjusted to his home and social environments. 
For this reason Montessori has included within her system of educa- 
tion, occupations which fit the child for domestic life, to dress 
himselfi to feed himself, and do his share in caring for the home. 
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The Froebelian kindergarten also emphasizes the mother aspect 
of the kindergartener but it is a very different kind of mother. The 
kindergarten-mother-teacher too often seems to make it her prime 
object to provide the child with a "joy ride" through the year or 
two preceding his arrival at school age. 

These are the distinguishing characteristics of the Montessori 
method as I observed them in the Montessori schools at Rome, and 
as I derive them from Montessori's publications. Many details 
of her method remain for consideration, but Dr. Montessori would, 
I believe, leave the exact details of her method to the well-trained 
Montessori teacher, for she would no more wish to prescribe exact 
formulas for the teacher than she would prescribe them for the child. 
The teacher must work out her own salvation, as well as the child, 
and this arouses our expectation of important results from the 
application of the Montessori method. With Montessori, I believe 
we know very little concerning the natural aptitudes of the child, 
and that we tend to circumscribe too narrowly the possible limits 
of a child's development. Out of the Montessori practice will 
come in time the most astonishing revelations as to what may be 
accomplished in child development. Already as one of its first 
fruits, we have learned that a little child of four or five may be taught 
to read and write with no more painful effort than is involved in 
pla3ring with a set of blocks. 

Doubtless there are details of the Montessori system which are 
open to criticism. However, this b not the tin^e for criticism but 
for interpretation and imderstanding. To some it would appear that 
Montessori dispenses entirely with discipline. I do not believe that 
she goes farther than to emphasize the importance of providing for 
the child's freedom in the schooh-oom. Freedom and discipline 
appear to be contradictory educational principles. Emerson was 
4Dnce asked whether one of his statements did not contradict another. 
He replied that he had no fear of contradicting himself, indeed he had 
made the one statement because the world had need of it, and the 
contradictory statement because the world had need of that too. 
In the political and social life of the community, an over-emphasis 
on personal liberty may bring us close to the peril of license. I do 
not think Montessori's practice over-emphasizes the freedom of the 
child in the schoolroom to the point of ignoring the importance of 
discipline and obedience. Moreover it is primarily a question of 
what is opportune, and in our present school practice, the Montessori 
principle of freedom certainly cannot be too greatly stressed. I 
know a school superintendent in a large city who requires his 
kindergarten teachers to follow a rigid program provided at the 
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beginning of the school year. To secure well-disciplined pupils 
for his first grades, the kindergartchi teachers are ordered to prohibit 
their pupils from speaking without having first secured the express 
permission of the teacher. This superintendent should be required, 
as an alternative to official decapitation for being an enemy of the 
human race, to take a course in Montessori with the hope that after 
having completed it, he would cease exercising his authority to 
cripple perhaps forever, the natural and free development of the 
children and teachers under his jurisdiction. 

I would distinguish between the Montessori idea and the Mon- 
tessori system. The Montessori idea is a group of scientific principles 
put together by an enthusiastic student of modem psychology. No 
educational system can be successfully conducted in these modem 
times which does not realize more or less fully that education is a 
social process, that it must be founded upon the approved principles 
and demonstrable facts of psychology, that it must look upon the 
free development of the child as its most important object, and that 
methods which psycholo^cal experts find of service in the educational 
treatment of exceptional children, must be applied to normal children. 

The Montessori system comprises a set of apparatus and definite 
methods of procedure. Whether this system is already complete 
in itself or whether it must be supplemented by additional materials 
of instruction and additional methods of procedure, is an open 
question. I do not believe Dr. Montessori wants us to imderstand 
that her system is now a closed one. To my mind it is not the least 
valuable feature of her system, that it will never be closed, but will 
alwajrs develop as our knowledge of the child develops. 

(To be continued) 
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THE ARTISTIC VALUE OF THE MONTESSORI 
GEOMETRICAL INSETS. 

By Harribt Satbs, 
PkUaddpkia, Pa. 

. IftVestigators of the Montessori method may be interested to 
JaopfT what has beai accomplished in drawing by a class of eighteen 
children between the age of five and eight years. During a school 
torm of eight months, these children by the use of the geometrical 
imetBi have conceived a series of over five hundred drawings without 
the aid oi^ suggestion of the teacher. The material held the interest 
jind (attention of the children from the beginning, and even the older 
ones preferred it to any other busy work. There was no regular 
fiedod fcdr the drawing; it was done by the older ones in short intervals 
betAreea the regular school lessons, and by the younger ones whenever 
ihe^ desired to select the insets. 

The purpose of the material was to train the powers of observa- 
tion of form and color and to develop muscular control preparatory 
to wriiliing. The children exceeded this purpose by discovering the 
artistic value of the forms. It is doubtful if the younger ones, those 
five and six years of age, could have accomplished such results except 
tluxiugh the spirit of emulation. Each child, however, maintained 
his own individuality of expression and perfected his work inde- 
pendently. 

Upon first presentation the child used the insets as outlined for 
this material in " The Montessori Method.'' That is, he traced around 
the frames and their corresponding forms and filled in the enclosed 
space with colored crayon. After a few days of tracing and coloring, 
a child discarded the frames and used only the insets. He selected 
the triangle, quatrefoil and small circle and drew a pattern of unique 
design. The child had previously made clear his conception by 
holding up the insets as if against a background, and the drawing 
was true to the description. It was not a rare thing for a child to see 
a design synthetically and describe his impression of the whole. 
Again, children of less rapid perception designed as they worked, 
while the literal, unimaginative child heaped inset upon inset regard- 
less of balance or form. 

At first the designs were crude in color and chaotic in arrange- 
ment, but they gradually became more sjrmmetrical. In a short 
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time the children began to eliminate parts of the insets and to intro- 
duce free hand lines. A little boy six years of age drew a desi^ "^h 
the oval and the tip of the large triangle. The oval was coloreid 
yellow and the remaining part red. ''It's the sun/' he explained, 
''and these tips are the sun's rays." A little girl repeated the small 
circle four times in the form of a square and added free hand Iffiieft to 
complete the design. 

There had been no attempt to teach the names of the mote 
complex forms, but the demand for the name arose with the use of 
the object, and the child added the new words to his vocabidiiry 
with unusual rapidity, even the smaller children soon learakaig to 
recognize the names of the various insets. 

It was interesting to note their choice of material and tfaefa" 
method of work. Some children preferred the wooden insets*, some 
the metal, while others would select the frames and trace the enetosed 
outline of the geometrical figure. Some designed on the blackboard 
and then reproduced the drawing on paper, while others used pap^f 
exclusively. 

The youngest children, those who had never been in idiool 
before, early evinced a tendency toward ambidexterity. Th«f 
fingers were unaccustomed to the use of the pencil. They wer^ 
unrestricted in their use of the insets, and to trace the form in the 
easiest manner they changed the pencil from one hand to the other. 
In the filling-in process, when the fingers became cramped by oon-^ 
tinned movement, they again changed the pencil to relieve the 
cramped position. They were thus learning to control the muscles 
of both hands. In the act of writing which followed these prelimiliaty 
exercises, four of the children could use either hand with equal 
facility without making any variation in the form or size of the letter. 
A little boy not five years of age foimd that he could make the figure 
one simultaneously with both hands. He then tried to make the 
figure four. This required a greater mental effort to preVeAt the 
lines from diverging to right and left instead of moving in one direc- 
tion, but after a moment's hesitation he wrote the figure slowly imd 
accurately. In a short time he could make other figures in the same 
manner, and also a number of the letters. This ambidexterity exfeted' 
only during the formative period. When the act of writing became 
an established habit, those who had been using both hands gradually 
learned to use the one to which they were more accustomed. Through 
this formal sense training the child's power of observation, compari- 
son, and judgment grew wonderfully keen. The sense exercises had 
attracted his attention to form and color in his environment, and he 
was learning to apply his ideas. 
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8 THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC. 

A child, while in church, had observed a brown hat trimmed 
with a bow of orange ribbon and blue flowers, and she selected those 
colors to complete her design. Another child had studied the tints 
of a stained glass window, another, those of a carpet, while a fourth 
had seen the green and brown grasses in a field, and showed dissatis- 
faction because she could not find a crayon the exact shading of the 
brown grass. This freedom of expression developed not only habits 
of attention and perseverance, but also diversity of design. The first 
border was made by a little boy six years of age. He repeated the 
quatrefoil eight times and colored the drawing with red and black 
crayon. Another child drew a border with quatrefoil and circle, 
then cut it out and moimted it on paper of another color. From 
these first conceptions arose others of varied combinations. Some 
were conceived by the imagination, some were the result of 
observation. 

Embroidered design was suggested by a child eight years old. 
She traced a doily on linen with the quatrefoil and outlined it with 
yellow silk. She then cut the linen in the form of a square, turned 
the edges imder and backstitched them with silk of different color. 
Soon a number of the girls began to embroider original patterns, 
while the youngest children of the class expressed a desire to sew. 
They often gathered in groups helping each other, discussing the size 
and shape of doily or center piece, or matching different colored silks 
for harmonious combinations. A child of seven was so pleased with 
her new accomplishment that she immediately made further use of it. 
She selected a dress from her doll's wardrobe, traced it on tissue 
paper, transferred the pattern twice on thin linen, cut out the two 
parts and sewed them together. The doll was then arrayed in its 
new attire and presented for inspection. This ability to enlarge 
upon suggestion was a source of spiritual as well as intellectual 
education. The children were happy and industrious and a superior 
moral tone pervaded the school room. 

The next step in development was made by a child seven years 
of age, a little girl of imperious natiu*e whose attention was easily 
distracted and who showed but little interest in her surroundings. 
She gradually became attracted to the insets, and one day while 
designing on the board with the oval she suddenly cried "I've drawn 
a tulip!" She had repeated the inset three times to form the petals 
and had drawn an irregular free hand line to represent the stem. She 
gazed at the flower delightedly, then drew the leaf. Her conception 
of its size and shape was imperfect, and discovering her error she drew 
another leaf of larger size but did not alter its form. A little boy 
called her attention to this, but she refused to change the design. 
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The little boy whose suggestion had been rejected, also drew a tulip 
and added the leaves correctly. They were neither stiff nor con- 
ventional but were drawn according to nature, one leaf bent slightly 
to the right. He explained this by saying he had seen leaves bend 
that way when the wind or rain beat against them. A great interest 
was now manifested in the portrayal of various flowers by means of 
the insets. It was imagination that supplemented the material, 
for the children had not thought of using a real flower as a model. 
A child drew a daisy with the oval and small circle, adding the leaves 
free hand. A large crysanthemum was drawn with one side of the 
quatrefoil repeated many times to form the shape of the flower. 
It was colored a delicate pink. A wild rose was drawn with the 
spherical triangle, also a pond lily. A child of six years drew a "star 
of Bethlehem'' by repeating the spherical triangle five times in the 
form of a circle. She then erased all the parts save those that pro- 
duced the petals. Another child drew a violet with the oval and small 
circle and colored the petals a light purple. She could not recall the 
color of the stamen so put aside her drawing until she could observe 
the center of the real flower. Dandelions, sim-flowers, pansies, 
buttercups, c1ov^t3, and other flowers were drawn from the imagina- 
tion, the choice of insets being the circle, oval, ellipse, quatrefoil, 
and spherical triangle. This step in development was followed by 
mechanical drawing. Coloring was discarded for a time and accuracy 
of form and position was observed. Visual perception had grown 
so keen that often the slightest discrepancy in line or angle could be 
detected. Many of the designs were complex in form, but the child 
with deft fingers could trace his work from the beginning. Designs 
for wall paper, oil-cloth, and carpet were next conceived. A child 
of seven filled an entire sheet of drawing paper by alternating the 
mediimi and small circles. The design was finished in light and dark 
brown on a background of green. 

Inspired by this conception, the other children reproduced 
patterns they had observed on the walls or floors of their homes or 
supplemented the material by the imagination. The first attempt 
to use other material than the insets was made by a child whose 
brother had taught her to use a compass. She drew a design of 
concentric circles, coloring them alternately yellow and light blue. 
Within a short time ten other children had learned to use the instru- 
ment, and were also observing circular forms in their surroimdings 
and applying their ideas. One child drew the face of a clock, another 
a circular picture frame, while a third reproduced a drawing from the 
panel of a door. The ease and accuracy with which these small 
children manipulated the compass was astonishing, as were also the 
designs they conceived. ^.g,.^^, .^ L^OOgle 
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The work of the first few months had been mechanical, the vari- 
ous drawings being accomplished with the insets or compass. The 
children, however, had gained a practical knowledge of form, size, 
and dimension and had also developed their powers of observation 
to such extent that free hand drawing when first attempted was as 
successful as their previous work. The first drawing of this kind 
was made in the early spring upon observation of flowers from a 
large magnolia tree. A child brought a bunch of these flowers and 
several children expressed a desire to draw them. One studied the 
shape of the petals and selected the ellipse; another the oval, while 
a third child used the spherical triangle, and being dissatisfied with 
the result erased the flower and drew it free hand. There was no 
disparity in the size, the child represented truly what she had seai, 
and when the drawing was reproduced on paper the proportion was 
again correct. As the children realized their ability thus to give 
expression -to the beauties of nature, their interest in free hand 
drawing became unbounded. They began to gather different kinds 
of flowers and to study their forms and colors, also to express a desire 
for information upon plant life. The school room became fragrant 
with the scent of jonquils, pansies, narcissus, cherry blossoms, violets, 
and other flowers gathered by the children, from which they selected 
models according to individual taste. * 

The natural position of the flowers and their comparative size 
were a notable feature of the drawings as was also the reproduction 
of the coloring. The children had never been formally taught the 
blending of two colors to form a third, but they discovered the 
possibility themselves in the attempt to reproduce the colors of nature. 

Two weeks before the close of school, a child who had brought 
a box of paints finished an iris in water color. This soon aroused 
the emulation of the others. The knowledge they had gained of 
color combination by the use of the crayons was now applied in the 
mixing of the paints. A child who had painted a shrub was asked 
what combination she used. "Oh,*' she replied, "I used crimson 
and purple and orange and added a touch of brown." One day at 
recess period a group of foiu* children stretched themselves upon the 
grass in front of a flower bed. Each child selected a flower, drew it 
and then colored it. Thus the first out-of-door natiu*e class was 
formed by the children unaided by any suggestion from the teacher. 

The importance of the drawings lies in the fact that they were 
developed without instruction. The spirit of emulation which 
aroused the inventive natiu*e of the child also indicated his power 
for observation. As he was imrestricted in the application of his 
ideas, he made wonderful progress. The question arises, is there a 
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possibility of a new era in artistic development as well as in general 
education through the application of the Montessori principles? 
Signora Montessori believes in the development of the child through 
liberty and activity by placing within his environment such material 
as may promote his welfare and advancement, and it is undoubtedly 
through the application of these principles that the children spoken 
of in this article have developed their drawings with the geometrical 
insets. 
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INCORRIGIBILITY DUE TO MISMANAGEMENT AND 
MISUNDERSTANDING. 

By Claiborne Catlin, 

Baliimare, Md. 

The little girl who is the subject of this study was bom in 
February, 1901, her mother dying at the same time in childbirth. 
Her father was a somewhat erratic personality, rather a genius in 
his own profession. The chUd was left in care of nurses and women 
relatives who spoiled the natm*ally masterful, egotistical girl to 
such an extent that living with her was almost impossible. 

The father remarried after a few years. His second wife was 
in ill health, and the little girl was again trusted to nurses. When 
six years old, she developed the habit of masturbation, which was 
not discovered for about a year and a half. Every device for 
breaking her of it was employed, electric treatment, whipping, 
shaming, and even a mechanical device especially contrived for the 
prevention of this trouble. Not one made any impression, as the 
habit had become too firmly rooted. Visitors at the house were 
struck by the wolfish expression habitually worn by the child. 

Her health was precarious, her temper frightful, her disposi- 
tion so warped and soured by indulgence and her resentment at 
interference so fierce, that, in despair, the family sent her away 
when she was eight, to a trainer who had been quite successful in 
helping several children with this trouble. 

Here for two years the little girl was watched incessantly by 
day, and at night slept with hands and feet tied. Her luxurious 
to3rs were taken from her, she was required to do everything for 
herself (from dressing herself to washing her own simple clothes), 
and to assist in the general work. She was not overbiu-dened, but 
every moment was filled with healthful exercise. She hated and 
resented such treatment, natiu*ally, and up to the time she came 
to me she had done nothing imless she knew she would be pimished 
for refusing. Her aim seemed to be to get ahead of people, and 
hurt them before they thwarted her. 

In determining for m3r8elf whether reclaiming the child were 
possible, one thing enabled me to throw hesitation to the winds. 
I was told that when the little girl's father had whipped her severely, 
and had followed the chastisement with reproaches expressing his 

(12) ^ 
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disgust that a child of his should be capable of such a loathsome 
thing as masturbation, the child had flashed back defiantly, ''Father, 
I don't see why I shouldn't; I like it, and I'm going to do it!" 
When I heard that I said, although I had never seen the child, 
''I'll take her, she is made of good material. I'm siu*e this is no 
case of degeneracy, but of misdirected energy." 

Just before we met the train by which the child was to arrive, 
the stepmother showed me a letter from the person who had had 
her in charge for the past two years, saying that the child had been 
prevented by force and incessant watching from indulging in her 
habit, and the writer could certify that only twice in the two years 
was there any reason to suspect a set-back. She stated that 
the child had improved physically in every way, but that her tem- 
per was still as ungovernable, her eccentricities nearly as pro- 
nounced; that she was absolutely wanting in decency, honesty, 
truth; was cruel, sneaky, filthy. The letter concluded by repeat- 
ing the writer's firm conviction of the child's insanity, and advis- 
ing for her sake an examination by an alienist. This was a new 
development, but I clung to my first reading of the case, though 
considerably shaken by the earnestness, breadth, and evidently 
wide experience of the writer. 

When the tram stopped, a little girl of ten with wonderful 
piercing black eyes came toward us. I stood well back, my heart 
beating a tattoo, and tried to get some points about her before 
she knew my identity. I saw the fox-look in her eyes, and sensed 
her fright and nervousness over what might be going to happen 
to her. I also saw that she was "game." 

I had accepted the fact that force had been necessary to restore 
her to health. Without it she would never have been able to respond 
to me. But the day of artificial means was over; she was physic- 
ally and mentally able to help herself, and my plan was to call this 
ability forth. In other words, I believed in her power to help her- 
self as her only real salvation. Furthermore, I knew that we are 
generally what those about us suggest that we are, so I deliberately 
assumed that she was what I would make her — decent, truthful, 
honest, etc., and I always spoke as if she were. I saw that such 
thoughts, once established, become habits, and when all is said, 
habit is the secret of our own principles. To accomplish my piu*- 
pose, I had first to win her liking, confidence, respect; I had to 
show clearly that I was on her side — ^not in league with the grown- 
ups. She wore trousers and "middies," so to make the disguise 
more perfect, I adopted bloomers and "middies" and tied my hair 
in a plait. Her suggestion that I dock it, so we would be just alike. 
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will keep my temper.'' She may or may not have thought of these 
things during the silence period, but the nature of her suggestions 
showed she was trjdng. 

After the month of freedom, I proposed to teach her for an 
hour a day, as a great favor. Naturally, the favor was turned 
down with scorn. Then I explained how clever people, when they 
had a disagreeable thing to do, got it over as quickly as possible, 
and that to live with educated friends out in the world necessitated 
being educated one's self; therefore the obvious course for a person 
who called herself clever was to tackle the lessons at once. This 
brought her around, for her vanity could not stand the strain of 
having her cleverness possibly called in question. 

We decided that the hour right after breakfast was less incati' 
venient than any other. If she failed to appear on time, I was 
among the missing when she did, and could not easily be discovered. 
When foimd, association with me was anything but the pleasant 
thing it might have been. This was wormwood. The next day 
she was on hand ahead of time. 

I confess, my chief means of winning her has been to make 
myself so attractive to her (without appearance of effort) that 
any cessation of our friendship was agony to her (and naturally, 
painful to me also). I rarely told her she must do anything. I 
either asked her as politely as if she were a total stranger (no matter 
how rude she had been just before that particulsSr instant), or 
assumed she would do it as a matter of course. If she failed me 
I absented myself. I hardly had to resort to this more than once 
for the same offense. 

But to return to the hour of school. Truly it was equal to 
a day's hard labor. She disputed everything, argued over the most 
insignificant detail such as, — ^if she had written "there" and I gave 
her "then" she wrote it under "there", like this 

"hen." 
When I insisted on having another "t" she persisted that one "t" 
would do for both words. 

She honestly believed there was nothing she did not know. 
A surreptitious glance back into my own childhood recalled a state 
of mind so similar that her egotism failed to trouble me as it might 
another less self-important person. However, teaching the simplest 
rule of multiplication to a yoimg creature who fairly snorted with 
indignation that any of her knowledge (which of course was nil) 
was being questioned, meant a long and devious route. 

"I know it," she would say. "Why should I put it down?" 

"If you know it," said I, "why not put it down?" 
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Her answer invariably was ''Oh, I know it, all right, but it's 
too much trouble to show I know it." 

The result was, I decamped or threatened to, whereupon she 
laboriously set her face toward the inevitable. She soon learned 
to recognize that disagreeable quality which I possessed so super- 
abundantly — ^inevitableness — and protestingly submitted. I met 
her egotism eventually, by sa3ring that I was willing to help her 
in this way only on the condition that she make it pleasant for 
me. Then if she were disagreeable, I left her, nor would I ''chum" 
with her until repentance was obvious, not only in actions, but in 
speech which entreated me to teach her the next morning. Grad- 
ually she came around, and lessons became almost enjoyable. 

We dined alone. If she were disagreeable — as she frequently 
was — (kicking the table, or throwing bread, or picking her food 
up with her fingers, or introducing subjects which she knew were 
distasteful) I left the table, instead of asking her to go, and she 
had that most uncomfortable, sinking sensation anyone must have 
when conscious of having robbed another of his daily bread. 

One day she began kicking the table leg vigorously. As I 
did not apparently notice, she put her head as nearly in my face 
as she could, and leered maliciously. I then took notice of her, 
and remarked mildly that in prder for two people to live together 
each one had to give up anything which might be annoying to the 
other. Quick as a flash, ehe said, "Well, then you give up the 
joy of stopping me from kicking the table." The uselessnees of 
arguing while she was in this mood, coupled with the overwhelming 
sense of the joke being on me, kept me silent imtil I had finished. 
She continued kicking meanwhile. As I left the room I said, "Since 
you enjoy kicking the table, I will not deprive you of the joy of it. 
Please be good enough to keep on kicking for fifteen minutes." 
And there she sat, paging away, while I f oimd a safe spot in which 
to give vent to my laughter. She afterward came and talked it 
over and agreed with me that she had been both imgenerous and 
silly. 

Very soon after the first two weeks I taught her the "promise" 
ideal. The following is also a fair illustration of my method of 
bringing to her notice many ethical questions. One bright morning 
I said, "Chum, I'm sorry not to be able to go swimming with you 
today, but I've promised to help Mrs. A make a frock — so you 
see, I'm helpless!" 

"-0 Sisterl" burst from a thoroughly disappointed small being, 
"I'm so sorry — ^for I do m> like your society!" 

"Yes, I know," I interrupted, not giving her a chance to sug- 
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gest a means of e8c^>e, "and I'm ^iad you do, but of course, I 
know you and I feel just alike about a promise; that it's about 
the most sacred thing there is. I suppose, too/' I w^it on, ''you're 
just like I was when I was little — ^if they could get me to promise 
anything it was as good as done — ^but," I said, trusting that this 
part would appeal to her anyway, ''it was mighty hard to get me 
to promise." 

She jumped at the bait. "That's just the way I am!" she 
Said. 

And it was literally so. If I could get her promise, much was 
accomplished; naturally I was careful not to let her promise so 
many things that she could not remember them. This is exceed- 
ingly important. It was not a question of whether she could keep 
a promise, so much as forming the mental habit of never con- 
sciously breaking one. I would never advise making a child, at 
this stage, conscious of breaking a promise if he seemed absolutely 
oblivious of having done so. Even then, if he must be reminded, 
I would always emphasize the fact of "forgetting," and not the 
"promise-breiddng" itself. I always say, "Of course you only 
forgot to do so and so, but forgetting a promise is almost as serious 
as breaking one!" If I could get her promise, I rarely needed to 
think twice about the matter. My original device "that it is very 
hard to get her to promise" usually plays a part, but in the end 
it only emphasizes, and gives her time to think over, what is 
involved in the promise she is about to make. 

Atter I had established her confidence in my wider experience, 
I asked her to "promise" to obey me when I asked her to do so. 
I promised in turn never to ask this unless it were necessary and 
a0:«ed to explain my reasons when I could, after she had done 
what I requested. When I didn't she must show her trust in me 
by going without e3q)lanation. At first she obeyed, but sometimes 
she took half a day to do so. I let this go for a while, and then 
I asked her to put "promptly" into her code. After much delibera- 
tion, she agreed. Next I asked that "cheerfully" be added. To 
this she only agreed to promise "to try." This has never been 
expanded, as can well be imagined. 

When I wanted a thing done, I discussed it with her and then 
asked her to do it. If she had promised beforehand she did it 
without any objections, and I never waited to see the complete act. 
Once she said, "How will you know whether I do this or not?" 
(This was before the promise stage.) 

"Why," I replied, "I shall ask you, certainly you are the 
person who is best able to inform me." She grinned sheepishly. 
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but I knew she would tell me. Of course, I never asked, never 
intended to. 

And yet, I was told she had no idea of honor, truth, etc. I 
have never known her to lie but once, and that was due to my 
mismanagement of the situation. Similar mistakes (A adults often 
cause children to form untruthful habits. With this child any 
relapse was always due to my mistake. 

Of course, she had a number of poses. One of them was telling 
''bluggy" stories and then waiting for horror to burst from her 
imthinking audience in the form of ''O you dreadful little giril" 
Again, I recalled many a scene of carnage from my own red past, 
in which I had enjoyed the same spoils. So I decided to test the 
"blood pose." She began in this way, "I Uwe blood, dcm't you. 
Sister?" 

"Yes," said I, "I do!" 

Siurprised, she said, "But I love lots of it, streams of it, running 
round!" 

"Oh," said I, determined to see it throu^, "that's nothing! ' 
I tell you what you do. Go down stairs and get the longest, sharp- 
est knife you can find, and if you can't get a sharp one, take one 
down and have it sharpened — ^I'll wait for you — then come back 
and we'll go down and have a r^ular bloody bat. We'll kill and 
cut up a pig or two — oh, you needn't worry, I'll pay for it — " 
I stopped, for the amazed, white, horrified little face before me 
proved that I was right and that there was nothing in it but a pose. 

"O Sister," she gasped, "I couldn't! I should die! Oh, don't 
make me!" 

"Well," I said briskly, "then don't ever talk to me of loving 
blood again." And she didn't, — ^the nearest approach being a sur- 
reptitious remark at table that she liked rare beef. 

All through, I tried to have her form her own decisions, even 
to deciding on her hair ribbons and such trivial questions. She 
had to accept my decisions instead of her own merely when her 
experience had been too limited to enable her to have opinions, 
then she voluntarily (not always willingly, of course, but because 
of lier confidence in and liking for me) accepted my suggestions. 

Game-pla3ring was an arduous imdertaking, because she dis- 
puted or jeered at every turn in the game. At last one day I put 
down my racket, after a specially spiteful remark on her part, and 
said, "See here, I'm not going to play out of my class. I'm a 
sport! What are you? Do you know what a sport is?" 

"I'm not sure," she replied. 

"Well, it's one who plays fair, and— is— a— pood loaers And 
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don't you forget the last part, for that's the hardest thmg about 
it. Now, are you a sport?" 

"I don't think I was bom one," she said, thoughtfully, "but 
I might grow to be one, couldn't I?" 

"It doesn't make any diflference," I answered, "what you were 
bom, you can make yourself anything you wish!" 

"Then I'm going to play in your class. Sister," she ended. 
And by a tremendous effort she has achieved being "a good loser" 
in most affairs, not only in games. Her success is shown, prac- 
tically, in the changed attitude of her own kind toward her. From 
being hated of all children, her popularity has come to be an acknowl- 
edged fact. I could not have offered her anything else that would 
appeal so much to the splendid stuff in her. I believe that most 
children could be appealed to in this way, and if they failed to 
have the "material" at the start, such an appeal might develop it. 

The one big idea I kept before her is self-control in every form. 
She was as anxious as I to perfect herself in that respect. For 
we both believed she had a big work ahead of her, and that together 
we were getting ready for it. I told her that every time she con- 
trolled herself in any way, she was growing strong for the time 
when she would need it for her work. On her control in these minor 
things, I based her capacity for control when the habit of mastur- 
bation might momentarily attempt to reassert itself, though of 
course I did not tell her that. Why could we not teadi all chil- 
dren ''control" with their big life work as a goal? If we only 
realized it, the identical things that appeal to us appeal to these 
misunderstood little folks. 

I was not long in enlisting her sympathy and interest in the 
fact that every capable human being ought to be an economic unit. 
It was quite amusing to hear her scornful rejection of the term 
"little lady" conferred on her by an unsuspecting old gentleman. 
I had given her Emily Putnam's definition of a lady — "The female 
of the class in power" — and had read her a good deal of the lady's 
parasitic condition; consequently, no one could have insulted her 
more than that pleasant old man. She wants to eam her bread. 
In fact she does eam her "wages" out of which she supplies all 
her small wants. 

I was told she had a frightful temper, and when she said, in 
her boastful way, expecting the usual hysterical horror over such 
a statement, "I have a dreadful temper. Sister!" I replied, "So 
have I, and we wouldn't be worth a picayune if we hadn't! But 
we control it, of course, don't we?" 

"Of course we do," she replied, sweetly — ^her attitude abso- 
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lutdy changed. As a result, I have never seen a trace of violent 
temper — only an occasional grumbling or arguing or tears, which 
vanished if I left her to silence with an admonitory ''O, be a sport, 
Chum, a good loser!" 

I neglected to say in the beginning, that after her first pro- 
fession of friendship I told her the "life story" as I had learned 
to tell it from Miss Laura Garrett. She had been asking all kinds 
of questions, which I would not evade. I had planned to tell it 
to her, but not quite as soon as I foimd it necessary. My theory 
is, that a child who is intelligent enough to ask questions is intelli- 
gent enough to understand. At any rate, a clean knowledge of 
the subject cannot possibly be as much of a risk as a natural curi- 
osity unwholesomely satisfied. 

Later on, I explained how this sex energy, wasted in indulging 
her habit, was meant to go into the building of strong muscles, 
good brains, steady nerves which would enable her, and every other 
child, to do the big work each had come expressly to do. Also, 
that her very knowledge on this subject made it possible for her 
to help many whom few others could imderstand. This conviction 
is very precious to her, and has given her a feeling of respect for 
herself instead of the shame she had always felt. It was for some 
reason, after all, that she was taught the habit, she feels — ^possibly 
that she may help others overcome it, when she is old enough to 
know how. I remember the first thing she said when the wonder- 
ful truth first flashed upon her — "Why didn't they tell me this 
before? Now I see why I shouldn't have the 'habit,' " (as she 
always calls it). I think it made her my friend for life that day. 

The first four months were spent on an isolated farm, the last 
two being varied by visits from relatives, who stayed only several 
hours at a time. The visits alwa3rs excited her, and threw her 
back into self-important ways, but on the whole she got a great 
deal from them. At the end of the four months, I decided to try 
her in school and with other children, so we boarded in a village 
and the littic girl attended a small private school for eight months. 
During the last two months, we lived in the school, as I wished to 
multiply complications as much as possible and note results. 

IHuing the year, which ended Jime 1, 1912, she wait home 
five times; on four occasions I was with her part of the time. 
Each trip there was marked improvement. We discussed her fail- 
ures and she put the resultant wisdom into practice. That is the 
wonderful thing about her — once shown the reason for a situation, 
she will handle it herself. She is now as lovable, kindly, and sweet 
a littie girl as could be desired. Every one in the school is fond 
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of her and thinks she is an extraordinarily ''good" child. Living 
with her has come to mean real companionship. 

Her control of herself causes me constant amazement and 
respect. She has far more than I can boast. I heard her, one day, 
tell a child who was asking what would be done to her if she did 
so and so, ''I don't get pimished, I just do a thing because it's the 
way folks do." 

That's the idea. She is a human being, responsible, respected 
and self-respecting; interested in many things and looking for a 
chance to do a good turn and render her share of kindliness to the 
world, which she now regards as her friend, wh^*eas when a himted 
little rebel, with no interest outside her scowling self, she had hated, 
defied, and hindered that same world all she could. She is as 
anxious to be kind now, as she was vicious before. She came to 
me recently, after a conversation on Pharisees, which we had held 
a few days previously, and said, "Sister, I realize I still do the nice 
things partly to enjoy telling about them, but I hope, before long, 
not to mention them. Until then, may I tell you?" 

"You just bet you can," I said. This was apropos of her hav- 
ing taken a box of ginger cookies to school for several days hoping 
to meet and cheer a certain ancient man whose allowances of good 
things, she surmised, was small. She does this also with the money 
she earns. 

She kept an account of herself and fined herself if she failed 
to make good. She left notes to this effect on my desk. I find, 
"Dec. 10th, 2 cent&— I pouted"; "Feb. 2nd, 1 cent— I was not 
nice." I explained early that there are laws in the world and that 
there are penalties for breaking them; keeping them is the con- 
cession one makes for living with other people. So she willingly 
and without further suggestion from me pa3rs her fine for the laws 
which she breaks in her own small world. 

It is easily seen that her defectiveness was only because her 
energy (of which she had an enormous supply) was misdirected and 
misused; also, because of her misimderstanding and mismanage- 
ment on the part of those in charge of her. Her mind is one of 
exceptional quickness and brilliancy, with a reasoning faculty rarely 
seen in children (perhaps it is so rare, because so infrequently called 
forth). She has a fine sense of justice and an intense desire to make 
good. She quickly repairs an injury she has inflicted. She is very 
emotional, easily influenced, still inclined to be overbearing and 
egotistical, but for the most part, kindly, lovable, thoughtful, 
earnest, loyal, animated by that intense desire to be liked which 
is innate in all bom leaders. 
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Educational Dsvicn. 

Thorough medical exammation to find actual condition. 

Absolute cleanliness (which included a cold bath in morning and 

hot at night, with a thorough cleansing with cold water, by 

the child herself, of the parts affected). 
Establishing regular and healthful excretory functions. 
Plenty of sleep with careful watching at bed time, and just before 

rising, which are the danger periods. I believe the habit of 

rising immedicUdy upon waking to be invaluable here. 
Regular hours for bed time, meals, lessons, etc. 
Breathing exercises before breakfast. 
Relaxation period of 5 minutes (beginning with 2 minutes and 

gradually increasing to 5) during which a constructive thought 

suggested by pupil was held. 
Absolute freedom at time of play. 
Gardening. 

Pets coUected and cared for (teaching kindness). 
Regular employment. 

Regular daily program on farm for four months. 

June 1, 1911, to October 1, 1911. 

Rising at 6:45. 

Bath. 

Carrying milk to next house, feeding pets. 

Breathing exercises. 

Breakfast at 8. 

Clearing table and wiping dishes. 

Making beds. 

Silence period, 5 minutes. 

Lessons. 

Swim or walk. 

Dinner at 1:30. 

Reading for an hour. 

Walk in woods, or drive to nearby village. 

Tea. 

Walk and talk. 

Bath and bed time, 8:30. 

During the next six months we boarded in a village outside 
the small private boarding school which she attended. Playing 
with children up to this time had been less difficult, but yet far 
from satisfactory. 
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Program for these six months (October, lOll, to April, 1912). 
Rising at 7. 
Bath and exercises. 
Skate or run. 
Breakfast at 8. 
Bed making. 
Silence. 
School, 9-1. 
Dinner at 1. 

Ice skating, sledding, sliding, walking, or playing with children. 
She was frequently sent out to find means of amusement, as she 

lacked initiative in entertaining herself. This was at first a 

great trial, but she can now easily fill in an afternoon. 
Study period 5 o'clock. 
Tea at 7. 
Bed at 8. 

I began now to leave her occasionally to go to bed alone, but 
generally I sat with her and read or wrote until she was asleep. 

We moved into the boarding school for the last two months, 
and the program was more or less a variation of the one just given. 
I still watched her, but never let her be aware of it. My principle 
has been to make her feel my trust and I am sure it was better to 
risk a good deal rather than have her guess that she was being 
watched. 

Of com-se this is only a year's work and it remains to be seen 
how permanent it has been, as she is fww only twelve. Much 
depends on the power of those in charge of her, to re-enforce the 
habits formed until they become absolutely stable. This particular 
child seems to have been richly endowed at the start with unusual 
qualities, but who shall say what the possibilities of any of these 
misunderstood and mismanaged little folks are until they have 
been given a chance really to express and develop themselves? 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICISM. 

Changing America, By Edward A. Ross, Professor of Sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. New York: The Century Company, 1912. Pp. 236. 

Analyzing and interpreting the present is unquestionably more difficult and 
hazardous than moralizing about the past, but as Mr. Ross points out, it is only 
"living tendencies that man can work with, curb or guide." 

In the present-day tendencies in America, Mr. Ross sees the future triumph 
of democracy. He believes that the swarming in of low-grade immigrants and 
the mal-distribution of wealth are manageable things, and he sees in the spread 
of socialism only one more and that the latest effort on the part of the people to 
control government for their own benefit. 

In the falling birth-rate he sees, not inevitable ruin necessarily, but our 
deliverance from the over-population horror, the only grave danger being that we 
may come to standardize the dwarf family of two or three children. 

Mr. Ross points out as one of the main causes of increasing divorce, the 
economic and intellectual progress of women. As remedies he suggests, making 
it impossible to marry on too brief an acquaintance, the training of girls in 
domestic arts, and — as intemperance figures in nearly one fifth of the divorces — 
a strengthening of the temperance movement. 

A plea for laws decreeing a certain standard working-day suited to the 
health and strength of the average young woman, comes with added force at the 
end of a chapter which graphically sets forth the cost to society of wearing out 
women in our factories and endangering the health and lives of the future 
generation. 

His arraignment of commercialism and of "Big Business," and the ideals of 
"Big Business" is thorough-going and convincing, his remedies practical and 
far-seeing. He shows that not the least evil connected with "Big Business" is 
the effect upon our newspapers. Mr. Ross voices what many citizens suspect 
but few have the courage to avow — ^that the daily newspaper fails to give the 
news, and that news is deliberately being suppressed or distorted. For this of 
course the growing commercialism of the press, its subjection to outside interests, 
and its increasing dependence upon its advertisers are responsible. His plea for 
an endowed newspaper has both point and force. 

The middle west's lead in democracy is carefully analyzed and set forth. 
Of the west, Mr. Ross says — " It is not to be reconciled to social stratification by 
any amount of 'welfare work' in the mills or 'social work' in the tenements. 
It knows philanthropy is good, but it thinks that the linch-pins of society ought 
to be rights and the Bpiril of square dealing rather than gifts and the spirit of 
kindness." 

There appears to be little doubt that the western states have gone further 
than the eastern on behalf of labor, but in no direction has this re-assertion cf 
democracy gone deeper than in their state universities, wherein is shown the 
people's determination to bring about a greater equality of opportunity. The 
offer of a coUege course at a nominal fee has met with a tremendous response. 

^^^ Digitized by LjOOgle 
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FW tiiMi half the students in Massachusetts ooUeges come from the Bay 
»Urte, whfle a third of the Illinois youth anywhere in coUege and two-thirda of 
vT'Ji Wisconsin are enrolled in their state's university. To those who 
listened to the able exponents of the Wisconsin Idea this winter in Philadelphia, 
H wm not be a surprise to hear of the amaung extension of the university's work 

♦n^ ^*^ ^^ ^^ ^* **^y ^' ^^'^y ^^ ^^ ^a^^*y ^ connected 
witn the non-poUtical public service of Wisconsm, serving on state boards and 
^amissions or aiding the state in other ways by their expert knowledge. To 
ttwse contented, and we might add in passing, hopelessly iUogical stand-patters, 
^m OM breath condemn the Wisconsin Idea as an effort to "vulgarise to^^^ 
©age, and yet aver that Pennsylvania is really doing the same work under a 
^l***^ ^* recommend Mr. Ross's statement that "Pennsylvania, though 
one Of the oldest and richest sUtes of the Union, as a whole has never come into 
» conception of education from the point of view of the whole people, and as a 
consequence its public school system is still in its rudimentary stage and its 
pormal schools and many of its colleges aie engaged in the work of secondary 
education." 

One closes Mr. Ross's book with a feeling of having thrown wide a window, 
ci mhaling some very invigorating air, and of looking out for a brief space on an 
interesting, wide, and thoughtK»mpelling view. 

E. R. W. 



NEWS AND COMMENT. 



Meeting of Experimental Peychologiets. 

The Experimental Psychologists will meet this year at Columbia Univer- 
sity on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, April 9-11. The scientific sessions 
will be preceded by a dinner on Wednesday evening, April 8th, in honor of 
Professor James McKeen Cattell. 



Dr, George W. Twitmyer Died Fthruary 21, 1914. 

Dr. Twitmyer was bom on a farm in Center County, Pa., June 9, 1849, 
and received his elementary education in the country schools. He secured his 
first certificate to teach in 1863, when only fourteen years old, but did not begin 
teaching until after his graduation from Rebersburg normal school, a private 
school which is no longer in existence. From the time of his graduation until 
his death he was continuously in public school work, excepting for a period of 
two years when he was headmaster of the McEwensville Academy, Pa. 

Hia first prindpalship of schools was at Watsontown, Pa. He was prin- 
cipal of the Honeedale, Pa., schools for sixteen years, superintendent of schools 
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of Bethlehem, Pa., for four yeiii:8, and superintendent of Bchoob of WOmington, 
Del, for the fourteen yean inunediatdy preeoding his death. He held the 
honocary degree of M.A. from Franklin and Marshall College, and M.S. ficom 
Mansfield State Normal School. At the latter institution the degree was 
awarded on the basis of an examination, without residfliice. In 1008 Lafayette 
College confened upon him the degree of Ph.D., his thesis bong entitled, 
"Treatment and Training of Backward Chikbr^ in the PubHc Schods." 

Three years ago Dr. Twitmyer was appointed by the Governor of Dela- 
ware as a member of the State Board of Education, and upon the organization 
of this board he was made chairman (or a pmod of seven years. He was largely 
instrumental in putting through a revision of the school laws of Delaware, 
which completely changed the method of administraticm in the pubHc schools 
and provided also for the reorganisation and expansion of Delaware College. 
About a year after his a|^)ointment to the State Board of Education, he was 
made a trustee of Delaware College. Two years ago he was appcmited by the 
Governor on a commission to formulate plans for the organisation of a woman's 
college to be affiliated with Delaware College. At the time of his death the 
work had reached the stage of erection of buildingSy the selection of a faculty, 
and the draughting of a curriculum. The Woman's CoUege will be opened 
formally in the fall of 1914. 

Dr. Twitmyer was the author of numerous magazine articles, including one 
in Thb Pbtchological Clinic for June, 1907, to which reference will be made 
later. He was much interested in the pedagogy of Sunday school instruction, 
and took an active part in the movement for the grading of Sunday school 
lessons and the better training of Sunday school teachers. As an institute 
lecturer he was well known for many years throughout the states of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and Ohio. He was a director (by 
election) of the National Education Association. At the summer school of 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1907, Dr. Twitmyer took part with several 
other educators in a general course on Educational Psychology, giving one 
week's lectures on the special topic, "Diagnosis and Treatment of Backward 
Children in Public Schools. — ^The application and personal working out of the 
clinical method in the solution of the problem by the superintendent of a school 
system. — ^Results of the method in the Wilmington schools." 

The distinction of having been a pioneer in this field is only one, although 
an important one, of the many laurel wreaths which will be placed upon Dr. 
Twitmyer's grave by those who hold him in honor and affection. I shall always 
remember the vigor and vitality with which Superintendent Twitmyer attacked 
any problem, whether it were one of study or administration. The common 
schools of Pennsylvania and Delaware may look with pride upon the record of 
this educator, whose career was rounded in their service. A school man through 
and through, Dr. Twitmyer could scarcely be matched in this country for 
initiative, intellectual grasp, and a willingness to learn and apply whatever 
science afforded. As late as last summer he went to New York to study 
administrative statistics under Dr. Ayres, and this fall entered for work along 
the same line at the University of Pennsylvania under Professor Updegraff. 
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Those who attended the reeent Rirfimond meetbg of flaperintendents must 
have been struck by the predommanoe of the scientific note to be heard in the 
educational discussions. Oearly the professian of education has passed over 
into the scientific sta^e. Superintendent Twitmyer was a leader in this i»o- 
gresBy for since the year 1895 he was definitdy committed to the scientific study 
of educational problems. 

While inincqMd of the Honesdale, Pa., sdx)ds, Dr. Tw i tmy e r gave me the 
first encouragement in the work in clinical fteyebtAogy, just initiated at the 
Un i v e rs ity of Pennsylvania, which I received from a public schod man in 
active service. In 1805 I was ocmducting courses in child psydicdogy and 
making a few tentative effOTts toward the clinical study of individual diildren. 
Dr. Twitmyer was not only the most active and apiM«ciative student of that 
year's summer school, but he seised upon the clinical method and applied it 
himself subsequently in the schools of BethldiCTi and Wilmington. He put 
together the clinical records of 1487 cases of retardation, and induced his teach- 
ers and principals to assist in examination and corrective training. The brief 
summary entitled "Clinical Studies of Backward Children," published in Thb 
PsTCHOLOGiCAL Clinic for Junc, 1907, is the first report of a clinical investigation 
of the pupils of a city school system. 

LlORTNSB WmiEB. 
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The Psychological Clinic 

Copyritbt, 1014, by li^tiMr Witmer, Editor. 

Vol. Vni, No. 2. April 15, 1914 



A STUDY OF THE SCHOOL INQUIRY REPORT 
ON UNGRADED CLASSES. 

Bt Euzabeth E. Fabrell, 
Inspector of Ungraded Classes, New York City, N. Y, 

The Number op Feebleminded Children in New York City 

Schools. 

On June 1, 1911, an inquiry into the condition of the schools 
of New York City was ordered under the general direction of a 
committee of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, consist- 
ing of Hon. John Purroy MitcheU, President of the Board of Alder- 
men, Hon. William A. Prendergast, ControUer, and Hon. Cyrus 
C. Miller, President of the Borough of the Bronx, and under the 
immediate direction of Paul H. Hanus, Professor of Education at 
Harvard University, who was called upon as an authority of national 
distinction. 

Associated with Professor Hanus as chi^f investigator were 
a number of educational experts employed to investigate the aims, 
methods, and results of the work of the public schools of New York 
City. As one of these experts Dr. Henry H. Goddard, Director of 
the Department of Psychological Research of the New Jersey Train- 
ing School for Feebleminded Boys and Girls, was appointed to 
investigate the ungraded classes. His report has been given to the 
school authorities of New York City and to the public as the results 
of a scientific investigation into the number of feebleminded or 
otherwise exc^ional children needing special educational treat- 
ment, and on the educational facilities and methods employed 
by the Nbw York Schools. The present article is a criticad anal- 
ysis of the scientific procedure and conclusions reached by Dr. 
Goddard as the special investigator of the ungraded classes and 
embodied by him in his report to the School Inquiry Committee. 

(») 
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In this analysis of Dr. Goddard's report I shall present for 
consideration statements made by Dr. Goddard in his report as 
conclusions from facts quoted from the report as the basis of these 
conclusions; and I shall enter upon a discussion of the scientific 
accuracy of the facts as such, the validity of the methods employed 
to obtain facts of scientific value, and the justifiability of the con- 
clusions obtained from the facts in view of the methods and also 
in view of facts otherwise known but not included within the report. 
I proceed first to consider the conclusions, facts, and methods, relat- 
ing to the number of feebleminded children in the New York City 
schools. 

The following quotations from the School Inquiry Report 
relate to the number of feebleminded children tested, the test 
applied, and the estimated percentage: — 

"The most extensive study ever made of an entire public school system 
of two thousand has shown that 2 per cent of such children are so mentally defec- 
tive as to preclude any possibility of their ever being made normal and able to 
take care of themselves as adults. (See Pedagogical Seminary , June, 1911, 
'Two Thousand Children Tested by the Binet Scale'; by Henry H. Goddard.) " 
(Page 11.) 

"Since this result was obtained by the use of the Binet-Simon Measuring 
Scale of Intelligence, it stands or falls with the validity of the scale. A word 
in regard to the accuracy of said scale: the Binet-Simon Measuring Scale of 
Intelligence is the result of years of study by one of the ablest psychologists of 
modem times. The scale itself has been tested and retested on groups of children 
large and small. Practically the only valid criticisms that have ever been made 
of it have been that it might be improved in some of its details. It has never 
been rejected by any one as useless. The only seriously adverse criticisms have 
been made either by persons who have not used the scale on more than a handful 
of children or who have not used it intelligently. Those persons who have used 
it on large numbers of children have declared that the more they use it the better 
satisfied they are with it." (Pp. 11, 12.) 

"While no one claims for it (this system of tests) that the results obtained 
should take precedence over all other evidence in the case of an individual child, 
no one has denied that it is able to give us an accurate percentage of the normal, 
backward, and precocious children in any group. With the record that it has 
made, any attempt to ignore the results as shown by this method would savor 
strongly of prejudice." (Page 12.) 

"It is indeed startling to read that 2 per cent of school children are feeble- 
minded. But every new and unexpected discovery is more or less startling. 
And in this case the findings are not without corroboration from other sources, 
for those who are willing to fably face the facts." (Page 12.) 

"According to this estimate of 2 per cent there are 16,000 feebleminded 
children in the public schools of New York. The only escape from this con- 
clusion would be the assumption that in New York City there is a better condi- 
tion of things than exists in a small city and rural population in southern New 
Jersey. Certainly one who is familiar with conditions in Greater New York 
would hardly claim that such was the case." (Page 12.) 
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The facts upon which the above statements are based are as 
follows: — 

''Three ungraded classes were examined in toto." (P. 12.) 
"We tested also eighty-one children in the special or £ classes." (Page 12.) 
"We examined twenty-two children in the special D classes, * * *." 
(Page 13.) 

"In one case the entire class was examined — at least all that were present 
that day, it being a holiday for some of the children — and the eleven present 
were all feebleminded; and the teacher assured us that those who were absent 
were, in her opinion, much more deficient than any of those present." (Page 13.) 
"Besides these groups we have also tested a few children from the regular 
grades in each of five schools, one of these schools already having an ungraded 
class. Of one hundred and fifteen children tested in the five schools, thirty- 
three were distinctly feebleminded, and thirty more were border-line cases. 
These were, of course, selected cases." (P. 13.) 

"Furthermore, we examined, at the request of the teacher, in one high 
school, five cases that were selected by her. They all proved to be feebleminded." 
(Page 14.) 

The test used by School Inquiry Committee in determining 
the nimiber of feebleminded children in New York City public 
schools was the Binet-Simon Measuring Scale of Intelligence. The 
method of testing the children is not discussed in the report. 

Discussion (NuBiBBR). 

The validity of the statement that 2 per cent of New York 
City public school children are mentally defective may be established 
in five ways. 

1. A sufficient number of children must have been examined 

to warrant the conclusion that 2 per cent of New York 
City public school children are feebleminded. 

2. The distribution of children examined throughout the city 

and within the school grades must have been wide enough 
to insure fair and adequate "samplings'' of the whole 
school population. 

3. The test used must have general acceptance if the deduc- 

tions made are to be unquestioned. 

4. The method of testing must be such as to discount the 

chance variation in the reactions of school children. 

5. Comparison with similar studies must show that the deduc- 

tions are probably correct. 

According to the register there were 22,378 children enrolled 
June 30, 1912, in E classes. Of these only 81 or -^ of one per 
cent were examined by the School Inquiry Commission. 
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''Grade E classes are to afford pupils over the normal age 
in the grades below 7A an opportunity to make special 
preparation for admission to the 7A Grade, and by so 
doing to shorten the time necessary to complete the work 
of the elementary school."* 

Eighty-one special E class children (over-age children who 
expect to complete the elementary school course) were examined. 
"Of these, twenty-nine were feebleminded, being from four to 
eight years behind; fifteen were three years behind; sixteen were 
two years behind; fourteen were one year backward, and seven 
were at age" (page 12). In another part of the report the following 
statement is made: "There is every reason to believe that a goodly 
proportion (with the possibility that all) of the fourteen who were 
two and three years backward will prove to be feeble minded; for 
we have discovered from our study of mental defectives that there 
is a t3rpe of child that slows down until about the age of nine or 
ten, and then stops; so that many children of eleven and twelve 
who, by the test, are only two years backward are found to be near 
their stopping place, and do not develop after that. By the time 
they are thirteen or fourteen they reveal themselves as distinctly 
feebleminded" (page 12). 

According to this the conclusion must be that of the eighty- 
one special E class children examined, sixty who are, according to 
the report, two or more years backward are feebleminded. In 
other words, 75 per cent of all special E class children examined 
are feebleminded. 

In this same discussion, without presenting any facts to sub- 
stantiate it, the following statement is made, — "It is not probable 
that any such percentage holds for the total E classes. ''^ ''^ ''^ It 
would be a very conservative estimate to say that ♦ ♦ ♦ but 
10 per cent of these were defective" (page 13). The question 
comes, — ^Why 10 per cent? Why not 15 per cent, or 5 per cent, 
or any other percentage? 

There were 2041 children enrolled June 30, 1912, in D classes. 
Of these only 22, or y^ per cent, were examined by the School 
Inquiry Conmiittee. 

"Grade D classes are to accommodate pupils who are soon 
to be fourteen years of age, who desire to obtain employ- 
ment certificates, and who have no prospect of completing 
the elementary school course."' 



^Elementary School Circular No. 7, 1911-12. 
s Elementary School Circular No. 7. 1911-12. 
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Twenty-two children, therefore, in the special D classes (over- 
age children soon to be fourteen years of age, who desire to obtain 
emplojrment certificates) were examined. "Of the twenty-two 
examined twenty-one were from four to eight years backward, 
being feebleminded. One was three years backward, possibly not 
feebleminded" (p. 13). 

According to the following statement (made on page 12), — 
"There is every reason to believe that a goodly proportion (with 
the possibility that all) ♦ ♦ ♦ who were two and three years 
backward will prove to be feebleminded," the D class child who 
is said to be three years backward is feebleminded. Therefore it 
appears 100 per cent of the D class children examined are said to 
be feebleminded. Then follows, — "These were in two schools. 
In one case the entire class was examined— at least all that were 
present that day, it being a holiday for some of the children — ^and 
the eleven present were all feebleminded; and the teacher assured 
us that those who were absent were, in her opinion, much more 
deficient than any of those present. Likewise in the second class, 
where there were twenty-seven enrolled, and eleven were examined, 
all were from five to eight years back, therefore feebleminded. In 
this class also the teacher assiu*ed us that the worst cases had not 
been tested — only the doubtful ones. But ignoring that, and tak- 
ing only the facts, we still have ten out of twentynsix who are feeble- 
minded. That is almost 40 per cent." 

It must be remembered that twenty-two children in these D 
classes in two schools were examined. If the same logical principle 
held throughout the report, the whole niunber examined should be 
said to be feebleminded. Since the children who were absent on 
the day the test was given were never examined by the investigator, 
he is not allowed to base any statements upon them in a scientific 
analysis. In the same way the investigator is not to be permitted 
to change the percentages he arrived at as the result of examinations 
and substitute 40 per cent as the number of D class children who 
are feebleminded. 

June 30, 1912, in the regular grades 578,407 children were 
enrolled. One hundred and fifteen children or yJut per cent of the 
total number were examined. Of these the Conmiittee says, 
"thirty-three were distinctly feebleminded, and thirty more were 
border-line cases." No statement as to the number of years back- 
ward, such as that given in connection with ungraded class children 
and special E and special D class children, is made in connection 
with this group of regular grade children. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to analyze the results given. However, according to the report 
30 per cent of the regular grade children examined are f eebleminded^^ ■ ^ 
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The report adds, — "Also many feebleminded children who 
are crippled, blind, or deaf, have been shut out of the schools" 
(pages 14, 15). As a matter of fact no such children were examined 
by the Conmiittee in New York City. 

High School Statistics. 

Although on June 30, 1912, there were 41,934 children enroUed in 
the high schools, only five high school children had been examined 
by the School Inquiry Committee during the year 1911-12, all of 
whom were diagnosed as feebleminded. The City Superintendent 
therefore directed that the five children considered feebleminded 
by the Committee be examined by the Board of Education physi- 
cian. On the day set for this examination it was found that one 
child was absent because of the illness of her mother; one had been 
excluded June 30, 1912, under the ruling of the Board of Education 
as to the attendance of non-resident pupils; two had left to attend 
a business school; a boy, L E3 , was examined. His exami- 
nation was made according to the procedure followed in the examina- 
tion of all children proposed for an ungraded class. The examination 
deals with the following facts in the order given; the school history 
as recorded by the school principal and covering the years beginning 
with the kindergarten; the medical examination, — mental examina- 
tion; family history and individual development. A study of this 
boy's school history was first undertaken. The elementary school 
record is given on page 34. 

According to the record this boy was kept more than the average 
time in the 1 A and in the 2B grades. With these exceptions his progress 
through the elementary school has been uniformly one term in each 
grade. This would seem to be at variance with the implication in 
the following: "Asked bow feebleminded children came to be in the 
high school the reply was, 'They are not allowed to stay more than 
two years in any one grade, and so they are promoted whether they 
are fit or not, and in that way get into the high school' " (page 14). 

A consideration of L E 's high school experience reveals 

the following: 

"L E is a slow pupil« very faithful and industrious, and the progress 

which he is making is very encouraging. He has been with us two terms and 
has credit for one term's work. In biology, both terms, his term mark has been 

67. Master E was in the same class in German with W S , whose 

father has complained of the instruction in German. This class was under a 
substitute, Miss , the first term and under Mr. the second term. 

- s mark the first term was 20; the second, 60." 
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SPECIAL MEDICAL EXAMINATION 

P. S.^^-Crr: S%^Jr]l Borough^/u^T^-ZZlZI!* 

Name ~~<:ac.jrr=rrL.j(^^z^^ jXU:\4^j5c!u^^ ^»^ 

1. General Condition^-JQ^.- ^ /. -rr-rr:/^^. 

A. Anatomical o/2t//^ ^jt": <r*C4/*/^ 

Cranium ^^M^^^^^ 

Facial A^rmme^. 

PaUte ^lO(* . 

Teeth— K^ 




Tongue J 



Bars /A^' i/r* 



Lips -r. 




Limbs^;^ 

Skin 

Body i^TJelitfal 

B. Phjrsiological. ^ 

1. Motor Functionl^^^ 

Tics — S~J5 .■^..-■^.. ^ Tremors^^.?. -<r.^^fc^^fc<«<^ 

EpUepsy — 2cflL-JcL*:^^iLf.^^ ,— (Z „ 

Promptness U fe ^-^JPh^y H^^ — 

Prehension R ~..«.3. L-lS^Sfc: Gait - - ^. 

. Spe^U-O a tJi f tJat Q ^i # ^fg igfeC^Fatigue—T .^^^^^^ ^^ ^ — 

2. Sensory Function S^uiJi^r-aKlf cuZk^ ft 04 S< tm €fV^ 
Eyes R — =-2 I^^-rr„ J?„ .. Ears R™«r= fl L.^~T. ^ 

3. Condition of Heart "^ //>/> jr. 3 SA,r.>„, Pulse --/s^^f:^- JkA,**<<^ 

C. Psychical 






Balance- 



-Proportion 
Memory 



Moral Sense • 
Will- 




Pecnliariti< 



D. Development — Att. Diseases 



E. Family History :Births-.A?-_=R Miscar_:=:. 

Cause of Disease^ P. 

__$<JL ^ j^n u/c^ u\ 

Recommendation : -—v- - — 

—^-^ fi?U^!C^:£^^^ 



.Deaths- 



"yr^ 




Inspector Ungraded Classes. 
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tb^ t^AAf f>^^ -^a^ /uZlJIu^ -^^f^ct-t — ; 
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was then made. 



The medical examination of L E- 

A copy of this is given on page 36. 

Under date of June 28, 1913, the High School Prmcipal writes, 

"At your request I am giving below the record of L E 

for the three terms that he has been in the High School. 



Ist term 
Jan.-Jime, 1912 

English lA 61 

German lA 20 

Math. lA 37 

Biology lA 67 

Drawing lA 30 

Music lA 10 

Elocution 25 

Phys. Tr 



2d term 
Sept. '12-Jan. '13 

English IB 56 

German lA 60 

Math. lA 51 

Biology IB 67 

Drawing lA 50 

Elocution 60 



3d term 
Jan.-June, '13 

English IB 60 

German 52 

Math. lA 75 

Phys. Geog 83 

Drawing lA 55 

Music 40 

Phys. Tr 60 



He has credit for 37 points and is now in the 2A class." 

Relating the items on the medical record as given and those 
in the letter above, we have an explanation of some of the low 
marks. Those subjects like elocution, music, and English, involving 
articulation and speech, are poor because "the boy wears an upper 
set of false teeth — ^the plate fitting imperfectly and causing a peculiar 
indistinctness of speech. " What is the relation between the observa- 
tions on the medical record, — "One brother in the far west on 
account of ill health," "Is introspective and apprehensive about 
his health" — and the first term's mark in physical training? At 
the time of this medical examination by the school authorities 
the teacher of physical training in the high school was ac- 
quainted with the boy's physical condition and his desire to succeed 
in athletics as well as the fear and apprehension he felt about his 
health. The physical training mark for the third term suggests that 
the teacher was able to accomplish much. It is of interest to know 
that this boy wants to be a scientific farmer. He is said to have 
an unusual knowledge of soils on Long Island. 



Conclusion. 

The question presented in this section of the report seems to 
be, — Can we say as the result of the examination of 268 children, 
148 of whom were known to be backward, that therefore 16,000 
children out, of 760,000, or the total school population, are feeble 
minded? 
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TABLE I. STATISTICAL SmOIART. 



CBILDIISN ■XAMXNBD BT THB BANUS SCHOOL XNQUIBT COmOSSION. 


Total Register 


Number 


School 
Claanfication 


Found 
Defeotire 


Conclusion as to 

760.000 pubUo 

school children in 

New York City 


iWrof 1%.... 

T*TjOf 1%.... 
T*T of 1%.... 

Th% 

100% 


81 

116 

5 

22 

2000 


Grade E 

Regular Grade... 

High School 

Grade D 

Vineland,N.J.... 


75% 

30% 
100% 
100% 

2% , 




Therefore 2% 
are feeble- 
minded. 



Discussion (Distribution). 

The validity of the statement that 2 per cent of New York 
City public school children are feebleminded must be established 
by showing such a distribution of children examined throughout 
the city, and within the school grades, as will permit fair and adequate 
"samplings" of the whole school population. 

Mention is made in the report of two elementary schools in 
which D class children were examined and of five elementary schools 
in which regular grade children were examined. These are the 
only indications of the number of elementary schools visited for the 
purpose of testing children. No mention is made as to the boroughs 
in which these seven schools are located. 



TABLi: II. 



Number of Elementary 
June 30. 1912 


Schools 


Number of Elementary Schools 
Visited by School Inquiry Com. 


Manhattan 

The Bronx 


...160 

... 48 


7 

Total....? 


Brooklyn 

Queens 

Richmond 

Total 


...168 
... 86 
... 34 

.. 496 



Children from one high school were tested. There were twenty 
such schools while the School Inquiry was under way, and on June 
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30, 1912, there were twenty-one, distributed as follows, — Manhattan, 
5; the Bronx, 1; Brooklyn, 8; Queens, 6; Richmond, 1. 

The report continues, — "Moreover, these schools were located 
in the upper west side, lower east side. Flushing, and Borough of 
Brooklyn, so that they are fairly representative of the city" (page 
13). By "upper west side" does the report mean Washington 
Heights or that crowded section of colored and white people from 
Sixtieth to Seventieth Streets? Does the "lower east side" mean 
the thrifty, energetic German element in the neighborhood of Ninth 
Street or the more recent arrivals in America in the district south 
of Grand Street? The Borough of Brooklyn is a large place. Were 
the children examined from the Heights section, Erie Basin, Ridge- 
wood, Brownsville, Williamsburg, or Park Slope? Similar inquiries 
could be made about Flushing and other sections of Queens Borough. 
It will be noticed that no examination was made in the Bronx with 
its school population of 79,462, or Richmond with its 14,416 of 
public school children. With these great sections of the school 
population left out, and with lack of definiteness as to localities 
which were examined, it is obvious that the distribution of children 
tested throughout the city was not such as would permit of fair 
and adequate notions of the whole school population to be obtained. 
The validity of the statement that 2 per cent of New York City 
public school children are feebleminded appears not to have been 
established by a study of the distribution throughout the city. 

How were the children distributed within the school grades? 
One hundred and forty-nine children were from the ungraded classes, 
the special E classes, and the special D classes, while only one hundred 
and fifteen were from the regular grades and five from high schools. 
We do not know the particular grades from which the one hundred 
and fifteen children were taken. It would throw light on the question 
to know whether they were little lA children or big 8B children. 
From the material in the report, and which is quoted above, it is 
questionable whether the "samplings" were suflSciently distributed 
throughout the city and within the grades to permit of a fair and 
adequate notion of the niunber of feebleminded in the school popula- 
tion of this city. 

Discussion (Method). 

The validity of the statement that 2 per cent of the New York 
City school population are feebleminded must next be established 
by showing that the method of giving the test and tabulating 
results is in accordance with the best scientific practice. 

Scientific practice demands answers to the following: — How 
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were these tests given? What method of checking up the results 
was worked out? What information does the report give about 
the children tested? Were those tested the children of professional 
people, artisans, skilled laborers, office employes? What nationality 
were these children? Were they foreign or native bom? Is English 
a foreign language in their homes? How old are they? What school 
grades are they in? Were the tests given to individuals or to groups? 
What time was allowed for the testing of each child? There is not 
a word in the report in answer to these questions. There is not a 
tabulation of the tests in the whole report. There is no evidence 
that the checking up of results was in accordance with the practice 
in scientific work. 

However, for the sake of the argument it may be said that it 
is quite likel}*^ that this or any other test given to school children 
under the conditions named would show a similar result. Because 
of their immaturity we can never be certain that any test given 
to children really shows the true condition of those tested. Every 
parent knows that otherwise well-behaved children often fail to 
do their best in company. Every teacher will testify that the 
superintendent never sees the children's best work. Indeed the 
investigator himself acknowledges "No one has yet discovered 
any sure way of selecting the right person by means of a fixed 
examination" (page 8). In testing children we must discount the 
new conditions created by the tests; the strange person who is giv- 
ing the test, the attitude of the children toward being tested, the 
fact that children are just developing their power of control and 
direction. A test must be checked up by what is known of the child 
under other conditions. This is the tendency in school promotion — 
not what a child does in examinations alone but what he does 
throughout the term, determines his ability to grasp harder work. 
It is a fact that more children than adults are killed by accident 
on the street, notwithstanding the fact that children are more agile 
in getting around; but adults have better control and do not lose 
their heads in new and untried situations. There is no evidence 
that the chance reactions of the children under the artificial condi- 
tions of the examination, given by persons unfamiliar with the 
child, were in any way taken into account. 

It is obvious that with no information given as to the type of 
children tested, their ages and their nationalities, no tabulation as 
to the time given to each examination, and the method of checking 
up the results, the statement of the School Inquiry Committee 
that 2 per cent of New York City public school children are feeble* 
minded has not been proved. 
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Discussion (Tests). 

In the next place, the validity of the statement that 2 per cent 
of the New York City school population is feebleminded must be 
established by demonstrating the general acceptance by scientific 
people of the particular test used in determining such percentage. 
The Binet-Simon Measuring Scale of Intelligence is the test that 
was used. This test was worked out after experimental work on 
two hundred school children of Paris, France. The characteristic 
of the scale is, that it is supposed to indicate certain knowledge 
which normal children of a given age are said to have and which 
children younger will not have unless they are precocious. Its 
most extended use in this coimtry was by the School Inquiry in- 
vestigator who examined two thousand school children, which is 
the entire school population of Vineland, New Jersey. The follow- 
ing are the Binet-Simon Tests of Intelligence for the eighth and for 
the twelfth year: 





VIII 




1 


Compans (Time 20") 






Butterfly Wood 


Paper 




Fly OUss 


aoth 


2 


Counts backward 20-1. (Time 20'0 




3 


Repeats days. M. T. W. T. F. 8. S. (Time 10"). 




4 


Counts stamps. 111222. (Time lO'O. 




6 


Repeats 4 7 3 9 5. 





XII 

1 Repeats 2 9 64 3 7 5. 928516 4. 139584 7. (1 out of 8 correot). 

2 Defines Charity 

Justice 
Goodness 

3 Repeats. **I saw in the street a pretty little dog. He had curly brown hair, short legs and 

a long tail." 

4 Resists suggestion (Lines). 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

5 Problems: (a) Hanging from limb. (b) Neighbor's visitors. 



Since the report states that some of the children tested live 
on the lower east side, it is well to consider the fairness and the 
reasonableness of the first question in the eight year old test. The 
following story told by an elementary school teacher will suggest 
the possibility of a correct answer to this test from these children. 
The teacher was passing a Grand Street florist's shop late in the 
afternoon. Grasses and similar refuse were being swept out when 
a group of children rushed up and asked to have the sweepings. 
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They took handfuls and one said, "We'll throw it down and walk 
on it and it will be the country." Perhaps children, whose con- 
ception of the country this represents, would be able to compare a 
fly and a butterfly! How many adults who after hearing it read 
once can repeat, "I saw in the street a pretty little dog. He had 
curly, brown hair, short legs and a long tail," which is a part of the 
twelve-year-old test? 

The conmients of scientific men show that the test is not un- 
qualifiedly accepted. Since 1908 there has been considerable dis- 
cussion in scientific journals with regard to the workings of the 
Binet-Simon Scale. This discussion has centered around the mark- 
ing scheme, native ability vs. scholastic attainments, lack of con- 
sideration of emotion, habit, control, etc. Some of the more 
important criticisms are as follows: 

"In well-to-do quarters the children averaged a higher level (at least three- 
quarters of a year) than those of the poorer infant and primary school. This 
^ows that one must reckon with variations of intelligence in different social 
classes.'' 

M. Decroly, Brussels, Belgium. 

"The tests are largely those of language efficiency; the ability to repeat 
words and numbers is given too much importance, native ability is not sufficiently 
tested but rather scholastic and other attainments." 

Leonard P. Ayres, Ph.D., Russell Sage Foundation. 

"Retardation does not follow a common flat level any more than growth 
does, a child can be at the mental age of six in one capacity and twelve in another." 

C. E. Seashore, Ph.D., University of Iowa. 

"I am quite certain that many diagnoses of teachers or nurses based purely 
upon the Binet tests will be very misleading, often humorously absurd, and at 
times pernicious. I base this judgment upon extensive use of the tests on various 
types of children: normal, backward, feebleminded, epileptic, insane, precocious. 
The diagnoses which I make after an exhaustive study of all the avidlable facts 
are quite at variance with the Binet rating in a considerable percentage of cases. 
* * * It should be remembered that mental testing is only one phase of 
mental diagnosis; the determination of mental status does not automatically 
include the determination of the causative factors. 'The function of the Binet- 
Simon, or any other graded scale of intelligence, is to give us a preliminary, 
and not a final survey or rating of the individual.' The testing is 'merely a 
point of departure for further diagnosis'." 

J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh. 

"Theoretically the Binet test is of equal value in classifying cases of mental 
defect, but I have had twenty-five years of experience in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of mental defect, and I have taught and classified thousands of these 
people, and it is not necessary for me or for my assistants to use a Binet test 
for classification. Nor do I believe that the Binet test would properly classify 
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pupils for definite instruction or for detailed care. I do not believe that any 
merely psychological measurements will take the place of practical medical 
training and experience in the diagnosis and care of the feebleminded." 

Walter E. Femald, M.D. 

'4 do not consider the Binet tests infallible by any means, in determining 
the mental grade of a child. * * * In examining the child I take many 
things into consideration, and am alwa3rs careful to get the family history and 
note the stigmata of degeneration." 

Martin W. Barr, M.D. 

** No Binet-Simon tests, nor any other testS; will inform us as to what children 
we shall consider feebleminded. We define the feebleminded child as a result of 
social considerations. He is the child who for his own good and for the good of 
society should be segregated for life. After we have arrived at the social defini- 
tion of feeblemindedness, we may employ our tests to inform us as to the mental 
status of a suspected case. A casual glance is all that is needed to assure us of 
the mental and physical status of some feebleminded children. But there will 
always be large numbers of children in the border zone between the socially 
normal child and the socially feebleminded child, and with such children the 
refinement of clinical methods and the application of intensive methods of observa- 
tion and training will furmsh us with psychological data which will enable us to 
arrive at a secure social classification. A strictly scientific nomenclature will 
dispense with the term 'mentally defective,' as failing to characterize with 
sufficient definiteness the class of children under consideration. What char- 
acterizes 'mentally defective' children is not that they are mentally defective, 
for other children, in fact all children, are mentally defective, but that they are 
so defective mentally as to be socially unfit. For the term 'mentally defective,' 
I would therefore propose substituting the term 'socially unfit,' or 'socially 
defective.'" 

Lightner Witmer, Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 

The statement is made that ''no one claims for it (Binet test) 
that the results obtained should take precedence over all other 
evidence in the case of an individual child" (page 12). There is no 
evidence in the report that facts (other than those deduced by the 
use of the Binet tests) were considered when the estimate was made. 
The validity of the estimate therefore is determined by the general 
acceptance of the test at this time. 

It is evident from the quotations that there is a body of earnest 
students in this country and in Europe who are at work on the 
subject of mental tests; and that at present there is no imiversal 
belief in the Binet tests as the means par excellence of diagnosing 
deviating or exceptional mentality. In view of this fact the validity 
of the statement that 2 per cent of the New York City school 
population is feebleminded has not been established. 
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Discussion (Compabison). 

The last standard which will be applied in order to determine 
the validity of the estimate of the School Inquiry Committee that 
2 per cent of the school population of this city is feebleminded is 
that of comparison with the results of similar studies made else- 
where. A study of available data shows the following: 

For Vindand, New Jersey. 

"The most extensive study ever made of the children of an entire public 
school system of two thousand has shown that 2 per cent of such children are 
so mentally defective as to preclude any possibility of their ever being made 
normal and able to take care of themselves as adults. (See Pedagogical Seminary 
for June, 1911. *Two Thousand CJhildren Tested by the Binet Scale'; by 
Henry H. Goddard.)" (Page 11, School Inquiry Report.) 

For MassachuseUs. 

"The exact number of the feebleminded in the community is not known. 
There are probably 2 to 1000 of our population, over 7000 in this State alone."* 

For Pennsylvania. 

"An estimate of the number of feebleminded at large in the commimity 
was based upon the proportion of one mental defective to every three hundred 
and fifty (350) persons, or one in four hundred (400) as a conservative estimate, 
and one epileptic in two thousand (2000) persons, the report stating that this 
'means more than XS»000 in the State of Pennsylvania'."' 

For Germany. 

"An average of } of 1 per cent of the population of the city is made up 
of weakminded children."' 

For England. 

"The most comprehensive investigation of the problem, the care and treat- 
ment of the feebleminded, was made by the English Royal Conunission which 
was appointed by Parliament in 1904. This Commission during six years studied 
in many countries the problem here considered. The following table shows the 
result of their investigation: 



> The Burden of Feeblemindedneae. Walter E. Fenudd. M.D. 

* Report of the Peimsylvanift Ck>mmia0ion on Segregation, Care, and Treatment of Feeble- 
minded Persona. 1913. 

* B. Maennel. Rector of Mittelechule in Halle a.d. Saale. 
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Showinc the Number of Feebleminded per 1000 Throughout 
iheUDiied Kingdom— EndiBh Royal Commiiuon. 1904 


Urban 




Manchester 


3.74 
3.76 
1.35 
1.68 
4.14 
2.46 


Rirrnii^gham 


Hull 


Glasgow 


Dublin 


Belfast 






Agricultural 




Somersetshire 


4.64 
4.25 
4.68 
3.96 
4.49 


Wiltshire 


Lincolnshire 


Carnarvonshire 

Qalway 







SUMMABT 


Place 


Feebleminded 


Vineland, N. J 

Massachusetts 

Pennsylvania 

Germany 

England 


20 per 1000 ' 

2 " 1000 

3-4 " 1000 

5 " 1000 

3-4 " 1000 



Showing the Peroentage of Mentally Defective Children to the PuUie Elementary Sohool 


Urban 


Manchester 


1.20 
1.03 
0.30 
0.74 
1.85 
0.50 


Rinpingham , 


HuU 


Glasgow 


Dublin 


Belfast 




Industrial 


[ Stoke-on-Trent 


0.59 
0.24 
0.35 


Durham 




Cork 




Mixed Industrial and Agricultural 


) NottinghamBhire 


0.66 
0.76 


\ Carmarthenshire 




Aioicultural 


Somersetshire 


0.61 
0.56 
0.96 
0.47 
1.33 


Wiltshire 


Lincolnshire 




Camaivonshire 


Galway 
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"The only escape from this conclusion (2 per cent) would be 
the assumption that in New York City there is a better condition 
of things than exists in the small city and nu*al population in southern 
New Jersey" (page 12) . 

The English Royal Commission foimd that the urban popula- 
tion of six cities gave an average of 2.85 per thousand, while five 
agricultural districts gave a proportion of 4.38 per thousand of 
the general population. The Conmiission on the Care and Treat- 
ment of the Feebleminded in Pennsylvania comments on this state- 
ment as follows : '* It is possible that an explanation of this sociological 
phenomenon may be found in the lure of the city, which is felt more 
by the capable, ambitious, and enterprising than it is by the dull 
and plodding in rural population. On the other hand, the incompe- 
tents also may be driven from the city, where they are in danger of 
starvation and go to the country, where living is cheaper or charity 
more open-handed." 

From the foregoing it is evident that the estimate of the School 
Inquhy Committee that 2 per cent of the New York City school 
population are feebleminded is not reinforced by the results of the 
investigations made elsewhere. It is further evident that the English 
Royal Commission foimd a greater percentage of feebleminded in 
rural commimities than in urban centers. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD IN SCHOOL. 

By A. W. Treitibn, Ph.D., 
UfdversUy of Kansas. 

In March, 1913, the parents of a nine year old lad brought him to 
the office of the University of Kansas for physical and psychological 
examination. To all external appearances the boy was normal. 
He was of average size, and was well built; his senses appeared to be 
normal; his motor control was good and he possessed a good stock 
of conmion sense. Yet he had made very little progress in school 
work. He knew some of his letters, and a small number of words 
that he spelled out laboriously. He took little interest in school 
work in general, and as a consequence he was inattentive, mis- 
chievous, and occasionally "ugly" toward the teacher and his parents. 
At times he would sit for an hour in a passive or dreaming attitude, 
paying no attention to what was going on about him. 

He was fond of playing out of doors, riding a pony, and taking 
hikes with the boy scouts. Here he showed considerable initiative 
and intelligence. He was not reliable in attending to simple duties 
about the home. On the contrary he was lazy, forgetful, inattentive, 
untruthful and he did not hesitate to protect himself by the most 
exaggerated falsehoods. This was the report of the parents, who 
are intelligent and thrifty people. They had lived upon a farm 
where the boy had spent most of his life. The father confessed 
that he was not apt at figures and did not enjoy study. 

A careful physical examination of the boy revealed no physical 
defects nor abnormalities. He ate sparingly; his general metabolism 
appeared rather slow. The mental tests, using the Binet scale, 
placed the lad at seven years. His perceptions within the narrow 
and immediate circle of his interests were acciuate but rather slug- 
gish. His power of attention was limited, and it required a 
distinct and strong stimulus to awaken him to action. His imagery 
when confined to his interests was accurate. He was very slow to 
perceive word forms and to remember them. He spelled out his 
words when trying to read, but imderstood little that he himself 
read, although he enjoyed being read to. 

Leammg to spell words appeared to be entirely beyond his powers 
of accomplishment. This in brief was the lad's condition when he 
was presented in the spring of 1913. His disposition was growing 
worse, due to uncontrolled habits and new undirected impulses. 

m . T 
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What was this boy's trouble? In infancy the lad had suffered 
from an attack of high fever which without doubt had affected his 
neural reactions. He became less active and as a consequence he 
became an over-indulged and wilful child at home. Instead of being 
stimulated to action he was allowed to form the habit of passing off 
into somnambulistic states for half an hour at a time. When 
he became old enough, he was sent to a rural school where he 
learned some of his letters which had no meaning for him and 
also to spell out a few words by the letter method. When he 
was not awake and in mischief, he was day-dreaming and accomplish- 
ing nothing. At home his mother read and told him stories from 
which he learned and remembered many facts. 

Spinning in October, 1913, the boy was given a special course 
of instruction for one half hour daily, in addition to continuing his 
attendance in the city schools. At first he would forget to keep his 
appointments, or to bring his book. He would forget his assignment 
and remember little of what he had been taught on the previous day. 
After carefully diagnosing the case the following line of training was 
undertaken with the results stated. 

Before beginning his study he was put through a rapid and 
vigorous calisthenic drill; this improved his circulation and caused 
him to concentrate his attention to receive and to execute commands. 
The second step consisted in reading to him a simple story to get 
the thought. He was then given a thorough training in learning 
to read, beginning with concentration of attention, then passing to 
the sentence, the word, and finally the spelling methods. He made 
for himself a dictionary containing the words that he had learned 
to spell. In every case in reading or spelling he was kept mentally 
alert in order to make him work with concentrated and maximum 
attention and, if possible, with interest, stopping before fatigue set 
in. In every case an effort was made to prevent mental confusion. 
At the close of the lesson a definite command for the next day's 
assignment was given, to come at a certain hour, to bring the required 
book or other material, and in only one instance did he fail to 
remember the suggestion given. There were times when other 
interests with his companions might have caused him to forget — ^but 
at the appointed hoiu*, rain or shine, he appeared for his lesson. 
With what results? After five months the boy can read understand- 
ingly in the third reader and is doing passing third grade work. 

One day he appeared and was given the following sentence 
to be written from dictation: "I would go down town if I could." 
He had previously learned to spell every word used. ' After listening 
to the dictation he wrote, "I wod go don ton if I cod." He had 
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relapsed into the old habit of inactivity. He was taken from his 
desk and put through the course of rapid and vigorous physical 
exercise, and then given the command to spell all the words correctly. 
After that the original sentence was dictated and he wrote — *'I 
would go down town if I could." He has written very creditable 
letters at home and has brought them to his lesson. 

The method of procedure with this lad is simple indeed: 

1. Physical exercise sufficient to stimulate a normal circulationi 
that will admit of 

2. A maximum power of attention to the matter at hand, and a 
review with interest and profit of the impressions that have been 
clearly made. 

3. Applying the material that has been mastered to his life 
interests as in the case of making the dictionary and the letter 
writing, the reading of the scout rules, etc. 

4. Giving the first stimulus with such accuracy and clearness 
that the impression may become permanent in his experience. 

5. By suggestion inspiring the response to action which breaks 
the old habits and forms new modes of reaction. 

6. Arousing by personality his confidence and a desire for the 
work to be accomplished. 

The boy had become the victim of a system which gives a 
teacher thirty pupils, without the resources to meet individual 
needs. No doubt she was doing her best, but he was losing out 
before he had even begun to master the conventional tools of modem 
society. With the growth of the lad's knowledge and the develop- 
ment of his mind, he is now mastering his impulses and is beginning 
to be a more congenial companion. 

Every community in the land has a group of children who may 
be represented by this boy. Backward in school, with fair ability 
but anti-social in many of their instincts, they are growing up to 
form a large class of dangerous members of society. As consulting 
psychologist of the Boys' Industrial School of Topeka for the last 
three years, I foimd that 86 per cent of the boys examined were 
from one to seven years retarded in their mentality, due to various 
causes, — disease, malnutrition, unhygienic social and home con- 
ditions, or early home and school neglect. It is variously estimated 
that about 5 per cent of the children in the average community are 
of this type of arrested development. These grow to maturity and 
fill the ranks of paupers, tramps and criminals. The schools are 
doing very little for them. 

In the state of Kansas the appropriations called for by the 
institutions of charity and correction and the hospitals for the infirm 
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in 1912-14 amounted to nearly four million dollars as compared with 
three millions for the support of the higher educational institutions 
in the same period. In the light of this illustration, two steps are 
necessary to increase the efficiency of our public school system: 

Every conmiimity needs the services of a trained psychologist 
for at least part time, to make examinations and tests of the excep- 
tional child, and to advise with parents and teachers regarding the 
best methods of training. 

Within every graded school system there should be an ungraded 
class taught by specially trained teachers, to which this group of 
exceptional children may be sent. Every child should here receive 
the training which will meet his individual needs. With what results? 
Many of these unfortunate children may be saved to the common- 
wealth, and they will become an asset to the state instead of a 
liability; citizens instead of wards. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICISM. 

The Normal ChUd and Primary Education. By Arnold L. Gesell and Beatrice 

Chandler Gesell. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1913. Pp. x+d42. Illustrated. 

"What is a normal child?" ask Dr. and Mrs. Gesell in their preface. "The 
prevailing standards consciously or unconsciously adopted in answer to this 
question are sadly slipshod. It is carelessly assumed/' they observe, "that the 
normal child is the average child. The sciences of education have not, however, 
worked out a detailed psychophysical portrait of the normal child, and at present 
we have more adequate pictures of types jof subnormality than we have of normal- 
ity. There are over seventeen millions of pupils, the majority under ten years 
of age, enrolled in the public schools of our country. A small fraction is in 
special classes for the backward and defective." 

So far there is no exception to be taken to what these authors have told us, 
but when they add, "The rest are all normal," we can only retort that we heartily 
wish they were. The normal child is not to be defined by so hasty a method of 
separation. Besides the small fraction of the school population in classes for 
the backward and defective, there is a much larger fraction still encimibering 
. the grades of many town and city schools, either because there are no organized 
classes for the backward to which these children may be sent, or because the 
school system lacks the services of a clinical psychologist to sort out the backward 
and defective from the normal. 

If the authors have failed to offer an adequate definition of the normal 
child, they have succeeded better in presenting "a psychophysical portrait" 
of him. They have depicted him as passing through the various processes of 
primary education and as responding to stimuli in wa3rs recognized as normal. 
From all this one may construct workable standards of normality for children, 
while awaiting an exact definition from other sources. 

Dr. and Mrs. Gesell remark that they have not "written for the technical 
clinician, but for the elementary school teacher, and of ooiurse for other traditional 
guardians of children, as mothers, aunts, some fathers, supervisors, and child- 
study and reading circles." This being the case, they have done well in adding 
a selected reading list covering seven pages and containing references to yet 
fuller bibliographies. 

Part one of "The Normal Child and Primary Education" is concerned with 
an historical introduction; part two, the genetic background; part three, the 
pedagogy of the primary school; and part four, the conservation of child life, 
starting with Pestalozzi and coming down to Jane Addams as the present day 
protectress of the rights of youth. The first three parts are able compilations 
of data from numerous and widely scattered sources. Part three in particular 
contains much valuable material of practical use to teachers and parents. An 
appendix on the Montessori kindergarten discusses this latest development in the 
education of little children, and ends with a warning which cannot be too often 
repeated, — "But the fulfilment of this principle in our country needs skilful 
personalities more than it needs didactic apparatus. Apparatus without trained 
personality in 'the directress' will be insidiously dangerous." 

A. T. 
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Haw I Kept My Baby Well, By Anna G. Noyes. (Educational Psychology 

Monographs, No. 9.) Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1913. Pp. 193. 

niustrated. 

Mrs. Noyes, who holds the degree of bachelor of science, dedicates her 
book to Professor John Dewey, "whose plea for the extension of the methods of 
science to the commonplace things of life gave me courage to believe that a 
mother's own baby might be a fit subject for scientific investigation by even 
a baby's own mother." She confesses that to begin with, in spite of her college 
training, she was "a novice at baby culture," but adds in extenuation of her 
shortcomings, that if she were "going in for chickens, or pigs, there would be 
schools, imiversities, and government pamphlets galore at her service, but when 
she would raise only a human baby, universities and government bureaus are 
silent." Her next remark, by the way, throws a light upon the sort of prepara- 
tion for life as a citizen and member of the race, which colleges today are offering, 
— "I can not recall any particular instruction given me during my academic 
life that so much as intimated that the problem of baby raising existed in the 
world. But I had learned, although late in my college career, that there was 
such a thing as inductive thinking," Mrs. Noyes is fortunately able to say, 
"and armed with the latter power, I was prepared to attack the former prob- 
lem." 

What she tried to do, and did with notable success, was simply, "to 
keep the baby well, so that he could not get sick. . . . This I should call 
the common sense way of caring for a baby, and it is the way, of course, in 
which many mothers have already brought up their babies. But I can not find 
that any one of them has stated the problem consciously, or at least stated it 
for publication, or has any data to offer in the shape of records, as to how the 
plan worked even in one case. And this is all I claim to have done. I have a 
complete record of one baby who was kept well for two years by not being 
allowed to get sick.^' 

The record is indeed complete in the utmost fullness of scientific detail. 
More than forty charts are presented showing the daily record as to time of 
nursing, intervals between nursings, sleep, regurgitation, vomiting, feces, condition 
of skin, behavior, crying, and amoimt of water swallowed. Later on when other 
foods were given in addition to the nursing, and later still when the baby was 
fully weaned, the charts record just what he ate and how he throve on it. The 
author's comments and summaries of the data are thoroughly interesting and 
illuminating. 

The book is illustrated with about sixty photographs of the baby at different 
stages of growth. It is a pity that they are so poorly reproduced in printing 
that much of their charm is lost in a greyish fog. Some of the pictures show 
the boy with his mother, and one even with his father, although usually it was 
the father who managed the camera; but in most of them the youngster appears 
alone, climbing, walking, playing, laughing, eating — doing nearly e\er3rthing 
that a jolly, active baby can do when in perfect health. 

Mrs. Noyes makes a suggestion which if carried out will work wonders for 
the children of the immediate future. "The next thing to do," she urges, "is 
to follow this record with the records of, say, fifty babies." What it would 
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mean to thousands of intelligent but uninstructed mothers to have such records 
available for their guidance, can hardly be imagined. For babies differ normally 
within very wide limits as this mother and many others have discovered after 
days and months of needless anxiety. Just what variations may be normal, 
and what are abnormal or undesirable, still await the research of the psy- 
chologist of babyhood, and he in his tuim is waiting for records, like this one 
by Mrs. Noyee, which can be compiled only by the mother who has the skill to 
observe, the patience to record, and the courage to leave false sentiment and 
irrelevant moralizing out of what she has to tell us. 



NEWS AND COMMENT. 

A New Research Fellowship at Stanford University. 

Through the co-operation of the estate of the late Dr. C. Annette Buckel, 
of Oakland, a research fellowship for the study of feebleminded children has 
been established at Stanford University. The department of education, under 
the direction of its head, Professor E. P. Cubberly, will have the appointment 
of the fellow, who wiU work in co-operation with Professor Lewis M. Terman. 
The first appointment will be for the academic year 1914-15. This is the first 
foundation for this sort of work in any Califomia university. 

Dr. Buckel was an Oakland physician and was widely known for her charita- 
ble work in Oakland and for her interest in feebleminded, backward and delin- 
quent children. On her death her estate was left in trust to Miss Charlotte S. 
Playter, of Piedmont, and the money was to be used to advance the condition 
of backward and feebleminded children. Miss Playter has turned the money 
over to Stanford University. The income amounts to about $500 a year, and 
the board of trustees of the university have added an additional $500 to the 
fellowship. It is hoped to increase this sum so as to make possible a thorough 
and constructive study of the whole problem of mental deficiency. 

Clinical Psychology at University of Pitt^mrgh Summer School. 

The School of Education of the University of Pittsburgh this summer 
offers superior opportunities to teachers, psychologists, nurses, and physicians 
for the study of feebleminded, backward and other types of mentally deviating 
children. The courses will begin June 29 and continue to August 22. Classes 
for exceptional children will be started July 6, and continue for five weeks in 
charge of three special teachers. The teaching of music, domestic science, and 
gardening will receive supervisory attention from regular specialists on the School 
of Education faculty. The work includes the academic branches, ga^ening, 
wood, raffia, clay and reed work, pottery, cooking, sewing, sensori-motor exercises, 
games, plays, calisthenics, and music. The children selected will represent a 
greater range of cases than can be found in colonies or institutions, and will grade 
nearer the type of cases which, in future, will be found in the special classes of the 
public schools. Under the immediate supervision of Dr. J. E. Wallace Wallin, 
"tudents may take the special class work, together with the following courses: 
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3Sa. Genetic Pbtchologt. Lectures. Half Course. First three 

weeks. — Dr. S. W. Femberger. 
4 S a. Behavior. Lectures. Half Course. Second three weeks. — Dr. 

Femberger. 
3 S b. Genetic Pbtchologt. Laboratory. Half Course. First three 

weeks. — ^Dr. Femberger. 
4Sb. Behavior. Laboratory. Half Course. Second three weeks. — 

Dr. Femberger. 

Advanced Courses* 

61 S. QuALiTATivB Analtsis A. First three weeks. — ^Assistant Prof. 

Twitmyer and Dr. Reed. 

62 S. QuALTTATivB Analtbis B. Second three weeks. — ^Assistant Prof. 

Twitmyer and Dr. Reed. 

67 S. Clinical Methods. — Dr. Maxfield. 

99 S. Individual Laboratort. — ^Assistant Prof. Twitmyer. 

In addition to the regular staff of the Psychological Laboratory and Clinic, 
the following clinical and special class teachers will conduct observation classes 
and give demonstrations: — 

Mary E. Marvin, Principal Mary E. Marvin Home, Secane, Pa.; Betty 
B. Spencer, teacher in Milwaukee School for Deaf Children; Kathryn Grain, 
teacher in speech class of Psychological Clinic; Oscar E. Gemey, Assistant 
Instructor in Gymnastics, Department of Physical Education; Emily Slugg, 
teacher Special Class, Harriet Beecher Stowe School, Philadelphia; Belle 
Thomson, Kindergartner, Public School No. 10, Manhattan, New York City. 

An illustrated circular describing these courses may be had by addressing 
a postcard to the Laboratory of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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Copsrright, 1914. by Lichtner Witmer, Editor. 

Vol. VIII, No. 3. / May 15, 1914 



A STUDY OF THE SCHOOL INQUIRY REPORT 
ON UNGRADED CLASSES. 

By Elizabstth E« Fabbkll^ 

Inspector of Ungraded Classes^ New York CUy, N. Y. 

{Contintied.) 

OfiOANI2ATION« 

The following quotations from the School Inquiry Report 
relate to the tyi)e of organisation to be recommended for special 



"Separate sohools would thus be established for these children. • ^ • 
In such schools grading would be possible. The lowest grade cases, for whom 
little can be done» could be put in one group, and the teacher in charge would 
only be required to keep them happy, train them in simple habits, and do for 
them what their condition allows. Those who are a little higher Could be put 
together in another class, which might well be a Class of border-line cases. Of 
these, some might get back into the grades." (Pages 18, 19.) 

"Ultimately these schools should develop into home schools, keeping the 
children as many hours as possible, and many of them even over night. And, 
finally, they should develop into city institutions for defectives^ thus largely 
solving the problem." (Page 19.) 

"By the establishment as fast as possible of special schools to take as many 
as possible of these ungraded classes out of the regular schools, to the end that 
the children may be more adequately directed, supervised, graded, and given 
appropriate manual training and vocational work." (Page 22.) 

According to the report the facts upon which the above state- 
ments are based are as follows: — 

"Agam teachers and prmcipals feel almost universally that these chfldren, 
although cared for by the school system, should not be in separate classes in the 
regular schools; but that centers or schools should be established for these 
children, so located that they could take all of the children who are now in these 
ungraded classes, and those that ought to be in them, in a given area; there, 
brought together in one building, they could be cared for and supervised and 
directed as necessity reqiiired." (Page 10.) 
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Discussion. 

It seems well established here in New York City that we do 
need a special school center, but of a somewhat different type from 
that presented in the report. The character of such a special school 
center can be detennined only by a consideration of the purposes 
and aims of ungraded classes. These are three: (a) normal 
children should not have their school time wasted and their work 
interfered with by the presence of children so stupid as to need a 
large part of the teacher's time; (6) the stupid children should not 
be subjected to the process of losing their self-respect because they 
are unable to do the work required of them; (c) the imgraded class 
is the means of educating public opinion with regard to a group of 
persons heretofore but little understood: it seems to be well indi- 
cated that the antinsocial classes, the ne'er-do-wells, and many of 
the pauper class are recruited from generation to generation by 
those of feeble mentality who were, at some time, children in the 
public schools. K this latter aim is accepted it is only a matter 
of time when we will provide care instead of allowing the irre- 
sponsible to wander at large. 

The special school center which New York City needs at this 
time, is a pre-vocational school center. For the high grade type of 
mental defective there is little hope of securing permanent custodial 
care. Reasons for this are obvious. To train them to be in some 
d^ree eflSciistit and if possible self-supporting, requires years of 
application in some simple industry. Ungraded classes of pre- 
vocational type for the high grade mental defective have been in 
existence during the past two and a half years. Their activities 
and usefulness would be greatly augmented were they centered. 
The present vocational schools are designed for children who make 
considerable progress in the regular grade work. It is acknowl- 
edged that many children who would profit by such training in the 
vocational schools, are unable to get it because of the poor quality 
of their minds. A pre-vocational school would provide this oppor- 
tunity. 

Children for such a pre-vocational school, as far as they would 
be recruited from ungraded classes, would in no sense represent what 
is usually and popularly accepted as the feebleminded type. These 
children (the feebleminded type) the ungraded class should pass on 
to state institutions for permanent care. It is desirable that a work- 
ing co-operation be established in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the City Superintendent of Schools in his Annual Report 
for 1911. "I suggest, therefore, that your Board, * * *, enter 
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into an arrangement with the Trustees of the Syracuse mstitution, 
by which your representatives shall examine all children proposed 
for commitment from our city, to the ends that no children shall 
be committed who are not properly institutional cases, and that all 
pupils who are susceptible only of institutional treatment may be 
removed from the public schools." 

Information as to the experience of other localities on the 
question follows: 

PmLADSLPHIA, PbNNBTLTANIA. 

February 27, 1913. 

My dbae , 

Replying for Dr. Brumbaugh to your inquiry of the 25th, I would say that 
our plan of having special classes in regular elementary schools has the advan- 
tage of providing accessible accommodation where it is most needed. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Olivbb P. Cornman 
Associate Superintendent of Schools. 

From the New York Tribune, November 12, 1912. 

"The work of the Detroit epecial rooms might be said to be three-fold; it 
acts aa a clearing house to eliminate low grade children from the schools. It pro- 
vides a place where middle grade, feebleminded children may be given the advan- 
tage of some slight educational training. It provides a place where children who 
are merely backward for various reasons may be placed for a length of time 
varying from one year to two in order that epecial assistance may be given them 
to make up their grade work. • * * The present method, however, has its 
advantages in that there is less opposition to the segregation of feebleminded 
children where aU are classed as backward than there would be if these unfor- 
tunate children were placed in a room known to be maintained for the express 
purpose of caring for mentally defective children. For the same reason epecial 
rooms in Detroit have not been centralized, but one room is set aside in each 
of nine different buildings. These children, therefore, come into contact with 
normal children on their way to and from school and at recess time, which is no 
doubt of much benefit to them, and at the same time it makes the special rooms 
of much easier access to the children who are enrolled there." 

"Mr. George Shann, M.A., FJI.S., City Councilman and Member of the 
School Committee, Birmingham, England, who visited ungraded classes in this 
city within the last few months, stated that in his city they were changing their 
organization of special work from the special school to the special class. He 
added, 'As a member of the School Committee a great deal of my time is taken 
seeing parents whose children have been ordered to attend the special school 
center. I try to convince them that the children will really have a better chance 
there. The result is, however, that we get in the special center only those who 
are obviously defective, those about whom there is no question of a doubt, those 
who are in fact institutional cases. The high grade defective boy or girl, the 
border line case, who must live in the community and whose education would 
be more profitable if it were of a special character, does not get it because we 
realize that on the whole the chances are better if the pupil does not begin his 
industrial career from a special school center in which are low grade institutional 
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The matter of the development of city mstitutions for defectives 
under the Board of Education involves questions of law and 
precedent. The city already maintains an institution for dependent 
defectives on Randall's Island. The State of New York has already 
acknowledged its duty to the defective. It stands willing to dis- 
charge it if public opinion is strong enough to warrant the obliga- 
tions, financial and other, involved in any adequate scheme for the 
care of the feebleminded. To help to form this public opinion, 
while it provides for the needs of the children, is a legitimate func- 
tion of the ungraded class. 

The question of the type of organization was discussed in the 
report of the City Superintendent of Schools for 1912. This dis- 
cussion is attached as Appendix A. 

Child Labor. 

With regard to child labor the School Inquiry Report makes 
the following recommendation: 

"The child labor law should be so modified as not to apply in its present 
form to children who have been declared mentally defective. These children 
should be allowed to go to work as soon as those in charge of the schools or 
classes conclude that it is more profitable for these children to be imder the 
direction of their parents or in regular work than in the schools. However, 
this should apply to such cases only as cannot be placed in an institution or 
colony." (Page 23.) 

Discussion. 

The attitude of the National Child Labor Committee toward 
the above recommendation has been put into words by the Secretary, 
Mr. Owen R. Love joy, as follows: 

"The National Child Labor Committee believes that it would 
be a serious blimder to adopt the Tenth Recommendation in Dr. 
Groddard's Report, and that this recommendation is out of harmony 
with the report itself. He urges here that the Child Labor Law in 
its present form should not be made to apply to mentally defective 
children, but that such children 'should be allowed to go to work 
as soon as those in charge of the schools or classes conclude that it 
is more profitable for these children to be under the direction of 
their parents or in regular work than in the schools.' 

"He has elsewhere lu'ged the more complete equipment of the 
schools for training or caring for defectives, the better training of 
teachers for special classes, and makes an emphatic point of the 
fact that from 65 per cent to 90 per cent of our feebleminded chil- 
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dren are due to 'morbid heredity.' He also states in his report 
that the great menace of this problem of feeblemindedness is in hav- 
ing these children left improtected in their unfavorable environment. 

"Yet here he turns upon himself and urges that the only bar 
which at present even feebly protects the subnormal child shall be 
let down and he be exposed to the care of his feebleminded parents 
or employed 'in regular work.' 

"If it is proposed that the public, through the school system, 
shall take upon itself the problem of caring for these imfortunate 
ones, we see no objection to the development of such methods as 
will train them to self-supporting, or partially self-supporting, hand- 
work. But to amend the child labor law so as to have them the 
prey of private enterprise, to expose them to the rigors of our 
present industrial competition, where even now the efficient work- 
man suffers in the labor market from the pressure of the ignorant, 
the inefficient, and the child laborer, would be a serious economic 
blimder. 

"Who is to decide when the child is better off 'in regular work' 
than in school? The teacher who is already sorely vexed by the 
presence of the backward child? Suppose only the lowest cases, 
the most defective, were first weeded out of the schools. Who shall 
guard the border-line if this safeguard is removed? With the 
ignorant parent clamoring for the child's wages and the thrifty 
employer glad to 'give him work' for a pittance and the teacher 
glad to rid her class of him — ^it requires no great wisdom to foresee 
the sequel of such a suggestion. 

"The principles of modem social welfare require protection for 
the helpless. It is not well to abandon the principle in case of the 
most helpless. 

"A hundred years ago the churches in England piously sold 
their pauper children to the factories for money. Let us not today 
propose to sell our mental paupers to the factories for convenience." 

Teachers op Ungraded Classes. 

From the School Inquiry Report are taken the following 
extracts relating to the quality of teaching, selection of teachers, 
salary of teachers, and training of teachers. 

"* * * the work is seldom satisfactory. * * * the teachers are 
inadequately trained. * * * have little understanding of manual work.'' 
(Page?.) 

"A few teachers are utterly incompetent, and some of these are substi- 
tutes." (Page 8.) 
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"The grade teachers of three years' experience are encouraged to take the 
special examination for teachers of these ungraded classes. * * * The 
difficulty here is the difficulty that we always meet when we encounter anything 
like a civil service examination or a fixed examination of people for these posi- 
tions. No one has yet discovered any sure way of selecting the right person by 
means of a fixed examination. The result is that we have found certified 
teachers in these classes who are in no way fitted for the work. On the other 
hand, we have found people who are teadiing as substitutes, having failed in 
their examination, who are nevertheless doing excellent work." (Page 8.) 

"♦ ♦ ♦ many principals say that they could select teachers from their 
schools that could pass the examinations and would make ideal teachers for 
these classes; but that the teachers are unwilling to undertake the work, feeling 
that it is difficult and arduous, and has many drawbacks and that there is not 
sufficient compensation to induce them to make the change." (Page 11.) 

"These teachers could also be paid an ample salary, enough at the start to 
induce them to take up this work, with an ample increase to those who prove 
effective, who show by their zeal, enthusiasm, and willingness to study the 
problem, that they are of the right kind." (Page 19.) 

"The teacher of the ungraded class, who comes properly qualified, to receive 
a bonus of $100 the first year, $200 the second, $300 the third, and so on, until 
it becomes $500 — ^this in addition to the regular sal<uy of the grade teacher." 
(Page 19.) 

"Suitable steps should be taken as rapidly as possible to provide training 
classes for teachers of defectives. In addition to the class work and theoretical 
instruction, teachers in training should have access to model schools. These 
could perhaps be secured at Letchworth Village, or other institutions for the 
fedbleminded. It is important that such model schools for the teachers in 
training should be institutional schools. Only in such schools do the teachers 
see that the children are distinctly feebleminded. If they see only the children 
in the ungraded class or special schools, they tend more or less to retain the 
impression that the childrcoi are really normal, or will yet prove normal; and 
this impression (or conviction) is a serious handicap to their work." (Page 22.) 

As stated in the report the facts upon which the above state- 
ments are based are as follows: — 

"One himdred and twenty-five classes were visited." (Page 3.) 
"At least two states (New Jersey and Michigan) are proposing a scale such 
as the following: The teacher of the ungraded class, who comes properly quali- 
fied, to receive a bonus of $100 the first year, $200 the second, $300 the third, 
and so on, imtil it becomes $500 — ^this in addition to the regular salary of the 
grade teacher. To those unfamiliar with this work this may seem like a large 
bonus. Few people realize the special ability, skill, and training required. 
These teachers have to be specialists, and, therefore, experts. Again, few realize 
the nerve-racking work, t^e discouragements, difficulties, and even dangers 
these teachers have to face. An adequate salary is the least we can do for 
them." (Page 19.) 

Discussion (Quality of Teaching). 

It is a matter of sincere regret that this report does not set up 
standards by which ungraded class teaching is to be measured. We 
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do not know whether the work was judged from the pomt of view of 
technique, of psychological or of logical sequence. Was the teach- 
ing judged by the content and purpose of the subject matter of 
instruction, or from its value in disciplinary training? Without 
such known standards the discussion must deal with what is only one 
individuaFs opinion of the quality of teaching in ungraded classes. 
It is permissible, therefore, to reproduce here the official record 
made by elementary school principals and district superintendents 
with regard to the quality of teaching in imgraded classes during 
the year of the School Inquiry. Twenty-six teachers had a rating 
of A - A from both the principal and the district superintendent; 
fomi;een had A - A from the principal and B plus - B plus from 
the district superintendent; thirteen had B plus - B plus from 
both the principal and the district superintendent; thirty-two 
others received at least one A; twenty-eight others had some com- 
bination of B plus and B, while only one teacher was rated C - C 
by both the principal and the district superintendent. The question 
here is the value of the judgment of men and women whose 
business is the supervision and rating of teachers, as compared with 
the opinion of a research student in psychology.^ 

Discussion (Selection op Teachers). 

The selection of teachers by means of examination is a fruitful 
topic for discussion. Except in those parts of an examination which 
deal entirely with matters of fact, much is left to the judgment of 
the examiner. In examining candidates for license to teach in 
ungraded classes, the method of the examination requires that, in 
addition to being able to express in writing what one knows about 
backward children and the means of training them, the candidate 
shall demonstrate her ability to teach bench work, to tell a story, to 
give corrective gymnastics, and to give training for the simpler 
speech defects. All of this last stated work is given to children in 
the presence of the examiner. 

The by-laws of the Board of Education permit a teacher hold- 
ing License No. 1, who has three years' experience in teaching, to 
take up ungraded class work. No examination is required. This 
reassignment is made by the Board of Superintendents. In order 
that teachers so reassigned may be able to help the children, it has 
been expected that candidates shall have made, and be willing to 
continue, their study of ungraded class teaching. As a foundation 

I Teachers are nted aa meriiorioua and non-meritorioua. Meritorioua teaofaera are gnded 
aoooxding to esoellenoe aa A. B ploa, B. 
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for this graduate work there were in the teaching corps during the 
period of the School Inquiry, seven college graduates; one himdred 
and four normal college, normal school, or training school grad- 
uates; while ten had no professional training. Upon this as a 
foundation the following record of graduate study pursued by these 
same teachers was available at the time under discussion: 

4 University of Pennsylvania 

2 Harvard University 
63 New York University 
36 Vineland Training School 
26 Adelphi College 
51 College of the aty of New York 
42 Brooklyn Teachers Association 

Total 224 records of advanced work by 114 teachers 

While it is true that every teacher should embrace every oppor- 
tunity to promote her professional knowledge and technical skill, 
it is a matter of congratulation that out of a present staff of one 
hundred and thirty one, one hundred and foiuiieen could make the 
above showing. In this connection it may be in place to say that 
all but three of the institutions named above gave the work indicated 
under the personal direction of the School Inquiry Investigator of 
Ungraded Classes. 

Discussion (Salary of Teachers). 

There can be no question about the need for recognition of good 
ungraded class teaching. Like any other group of professional 
people, the ungraded class teachers want professional recognition 
quite as much as increased salary. A method combining these two 
points of view would be ideal. Exemption from examination for 
certain of the higher licenses, when satisfactory experience in 
imgraded class work with its consequent graduate study in such 
subjects as English phonetics and speech, corrective gymnastics, 
psychology, and mental tests, are offered as a basis of such exemp- 
tion, would result in a source of supply of ungraded class teachers. 
Such an arrangement would offer to ambitious teachers an opening 
for future promotion. Since ungraded class work is admittedly 
more difficult, the advisability of recognizing a year's service as 
equivalent to two years in the regular grade, is worthy of considera- 
tion. Then too, making ungraded class teachers eligible for the 
higher grades in the elementary school would be the means of having 
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them placed in the B II salary schedule, while at the same time it 
would a£Ford professional recognition. 



Discussion (Training). 

In 1906 when the Department of Ungraded Classes was 
organized the need for special training of teachers of defective chil* 
dren was recognized. An effort was made to have certain of the 
best institutions for the feebleminded devise means of training 
teachers for service in the public schools. This was unavailing. In 
1910, and again in 1911, the City Superintendent of Schools recom- 
mended in his annual report that a department for the training of 
teachers of mentally defective children be established in the Brook- 
lyn Traming School for Teachers. At the time of the School 
Inquiry the proposed course of study for such a department was 
imder consideration by the Committee on Studies of the Board of 
Education. This course of study provides training in the theory 
and practice of teaching mental defectives. The institutions are 
used as laboratories. The problem presented by children who live 
twenty-four hours a day under control is quite different from that 
presented by public school children. On the whole it seems better 
to put before these teachers in training, conditions similar to those 
under which they must work. 

EgmPMENT. 

The School Inquiry Report says of the equipment of ungraded 
classes: 

"Some of them, indeed, have not any equipment.'' (Page 6.) 
"Many children are not getting what they might get because of lack of 
equipment * * * in the classroom." (Page 23.) 

As stated in the report these statements are based upon the 
following facts: 

1. Conversation with principals and teachers while visiting one hundred 
and twenty-five ungraded classes. 

2. A letter from an elementary school principal. (Page 7.) 

"New York, March 20, 1912. 
"Mt dear Dr. : 

"In regard to the need of equipment in our ungraded class, about which 
you asked me, I find that: 

"The class was established in November, 1910, and I supposed that the 
installing of an equipment would be automatic. When it did not come, allowing 

for the slowness of things in general, I wrote that we needed it, and 

waited. I wrote also to on Dec. 1, 1911, and to the Board of Super- 
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intendents on Feb. 12, 1912. To none of these letters have I ever received a 
direct reply, so that officially I do not know that they were ever received. 

''I have written Miss Farrell at least four times on the matter, and have 
called her and the District Superintendent on the telephone several times. Last 
October I called on Miss Farrell at the office and mentioned the subject. Once 
she called me up and told me she had heard that there were three sets of appara- 
tus on hand and that I had better speak for them. I did so immediately, but 
have heard nothing as yet concerning it. 

"Very truly yours," 



Discussion (Equipment). 

There is no evidence in the report that documentary material, 
such as the minutes of the Board of Superintendents, or of the 
Committee on Buildings; communications from the supervisory 
staff; budget allowance, etc., etc., were consulted. Neither can 
any requests be foimd for such information or any indication of a 
critical study of the method of work, in matters of equipment, 
pursued by the supervisory staff, the Board of Superintendents, and 
the Conmiittee on Buildings, etc. 

A study of official communications from the elementary school 
principals to the supervisory staff under date of May 24, 1912, 
would have revealed the foUowings: 



Mftnhf^tt^an 


63 classrooms 

12 

46 

9 " 

2 


4 classrooms not equipped 
1 classroom " 
14 classrooms " 
1 classroom " 


The Bronx 


Brooklyn 


Queens 


Richmond 




Total 


132 " 


21 classrooms " 





I 



E 
D 



i 



Fig. 1. — Shows relative nimiber of ungraded dassrooms not equipped 

May 24, 1912. 

A — Manhattan; B — ^The Bronx; C — Brooklyn; D — Queens; E — Richmond. 
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If this subject were pursued in the minutes of the Committee 
on Buildings the following results would have appeared: 



BQX7IPMENT OBDERBD FOR UNGRADED CLASSROOBIS FEBRUARY 1, 1912, 
TO MAY 24, 1912. 

February, 1912 1 classroom 

March, " 6 classrooms 

April, " 7^" 

May, " 1 classroom 

Total 15 classrooms 



There remained then at the time the Report was made, 2 class- 
rooms in Manhattan and 4 classrooms in Brooklyn for which equip- 
ment was not ordered previous to May 24, 1912. Thus it will be 
seen that on May 24, 1912, there were six out of a total of one hun- 
dred and thirty-two classrooms for which equipment had not been 
ordered. Four and one-half per cent of all ungraded classrooms, 
(90 children out of 2500) furnish the basis of the investigator's 
statement that ^^Many children are not getting what they might 
get because of lack of equipment ♦ ♦ ♦ in the classroom." 

If the subject were pursued still further in order to understand 
just why a class authorized by the Board of Superintendents in 
November, 1910, was not yet equipped (April, 1912) with proper 
furniture, it would have led to a consideration of the budget allow- 
ances made by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 

Since the recommendation as to equipment of ungraded class- 
rooms appears to have been made on a basis of uidividual con- 
ferences with teachers and elementary school principals, and since 
the School Inquiry Report gives no evidence of a study of doc- 
umentary material, method of work, budget allowances, etc., etc., 
and in view of the evidence here presented, which was in exist- 
ence when the recommendation under discussion was made, it 
appears that this section of the School Inquiry Report is not 
justified by facts. 

Supplies. 

In the School Inquiry Report the following statements are 
made as to the quality, quantity, and distribution of supplies. 

"It is certainly the duty of the Department of Education to see that the 
present method of administering supplies is revised, so that the ungraded dasses 
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shall not be hampered in their work by the difficulty of obtaining the material 
♦ ♦ ♦ which they need." (Page 22.) 

''In the first place, very few classes have any adequate supply of material 
to work upon. * * * The classes that have enough wood, raffia, reed, yam, 
twine, doth, thread, needles, etc., to carry on their manual work are very few 
indeed. * * * In some classes the only limiber they have to work with is 
pieces of old boxes which the children are able to bring in. In another school 
remnants have sometimes been begged of John Wanamaker with which they 
could do some of their needlework. In other schools some of the mats and rugs 
which they have made were, when made, unraveled and torn to pieces in order 
that the material could be used again I Much of the material furnished is poor 
or not adapted to the defective child." (Page 6.) 

''Practically all principals were agreed that some more efficient and avail- 
able means for giving these teachers the material they require should be provided. 
Many state that some better method of distributing supplies should be provided 
for these classes so that they could have the material that they need, of the kind 
that they need, and when they need it; and not be compelled to spend their 
own money to get those things that they cannot get along without, and yet 
which they are not provided with by the authorities." (Pages 10, 11.) 



Discussion (Suppubs). 

Supplies for ungraded classes are secured in the usual way as 
prescribed by the Department of Supplies. The principal makes 
requisition for such materials as he deems necessary, this is approved 
by the District Superintendent, or disapproved as he may see fit. 
The requisition is then forwarded to the Department of Supplies 
and the materials furnished more or less promptly. The amount 
and variety of materials found in several imgraded classes are not 
uniform. This variation, in all probability, is in direct proportion 
to the intelligent sympathy of the officials charged with the duty 
of securing supplies with the problems of the imgraded class. 

The official records on file in the office of the City Super- 
intendent of Schools, under date of May 24, 1912 (period of the 
School Inquiry), reveal the following: — 



Manhattan 
The Bronx. 
Brooklyn.. 

Queens 

Richmond. 

Total.. 




9 classes had trouble 
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Fig. 2. — Shows relative number of ungraded classes having trouble about supplies, 

May 24, 1912. 
A— Manhattan; B— The Bronx; C— -Brooklyn; D— Queens; E— Richmond. 

A recent study of the printed reports of the school departments 
of institutions for the feebleminded throws some light on the ques- 
tion of the "kind of supplies needed." The work indicated for New 
York City schools is done in all ungraded classes where possible and 
profitable. 



New York City Schools. Waverley, Mass} 



Brush Making 
Chair Caning 
Clay Modelling 
Domestic Science 

Cooking 

Cleaning 

Laundering 

Serving 
Gardening 
Metal Work 
Millinery 
Needlework 

Darning 

Embroidery 

Garment Making 

Mending 
Painting 
Raffia 
Reed 

Rush Bottoming 
Weaving 
Willow Basketry 
Wood Work 



Brush Making 

Cobbling 

Domestic Science 

Farm and Garden Work 

Printing 

Needlework 

Raffia 

Reed 

Weaving 

Wood Work 



Vindand, N. J.^ 

Brass Work 

Needlework 

Raffia 

Reed 

Weaving 

Wood Work 



> Maasachuaetts School for the Feeble minded. Annual Report, 1913, p. 35. 
I Vineland Trainmg School, Annual Report, 1912, page 33. 
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In order that there may be more uniformity in the quantity of 
material supplied, it is suggested that (a) requisitions for imgraded 
class supplies be made on a separate blank and independent from 
any other requisition; (6) supplies so ordered should be delivered 
for and marked "Ungraded Class Supplies"; (c) an extra appro- 
priation of three dollars per child be set aside for the purchase of 
supplies listed or unlisted, the same to be purchased through the 
Bureau of Supplies, at the request of the principal and the Depart- 
ment of Ungraded Classes. 

The statement that "remnants have sometimes been begged of 
John Wanamaker" might have been made wide enough to include 
the fact that numberless imgraded children have asked grocers for 
soap boxes and egg boxes, and have had such educational treatment 
while working with them as was not possible in any other way. 
One has but to be familiar with the educational creed of John 
Dewey, the McMunys, and the Herbartian School of teachers in 
general to appreciate that the best education, if not the only educa- 
tion possible is that which touches the present-day life of the child. 
To write letters to congressmen asking for seeds, to ask manufac- 
turers all over the country for samples of their products, to ask 
John Wanamaker, Marshall Field and Company, the Belding Silk 
Company, the Hecker Flour Company, and dozens of others to 
give their old samples, or sample books, of cottons, velvets, wall- 
paper, threads, colors, etc., is to supply motive for English composi- 
tion, letter writing, spelling, reading, number, sense training, study 
of textiles, geography, American government, — ^postal service, 
agricultural service, etc., etc., ad infinitum. 

Dr. Arthur Holmes, commenting upon the organization and 
equipment of the special class conducted at the University of Penn- 
sylvania Smnmer School of 1911, says:* 

"Necessary as all these items of equipment are, nevertheless 
it remains true that the success » » » depended ultimately 
upon their [the teachers'] fundamental psychological viewpoint. 
They looked upon their work as a part of a consistent whole; they 
recognized clearly that to deal intelligently with the children in their 
hands it was necessary to make a psychological study of each individ- 
ual child » * *. Their teaching, therefore, was not teaching in 
the ordinary accepted sense of the term, but it was in reality and 



« The Spedal CUn for Backward Children. An Educational Experiment conducted for the 
Instruction of Teachers and other students of child welfare by the P^ohological Laboratory and 
Clinic of the University of Pennsylvania. Reported by li^tner Witmer, Ph.D., Phila.: The 
Psyehologioal Clinic Press. 1911; pp. 24 and 16. 
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eesentially an individual treatment of a pathological case, and their 
genius showed itself in their ability to apply psychological prin- 
ciples in the ordinary classroom. * * * Undoubtedly the ideal 
special class teacher could produce wonderful results with her pupils 
if given nothing but an empty room, and the mechanical teacher 
would fail miserably of real results in an ideally equipped room, 
furnished with all the paraphernalia that mind could conceive or 
fancy desire. This fact will be noted in studying the methods 
* * * described further on and illustrated in the photographs of 
manual work done; for the chief piece of carpentry done by the 
pupils consisted of building a house out of an ordinary packing soap 
box." 

APPENDIX A. 
Ungraded Class vs. Special School Centers. 

In order to secure the greatest economy of time and of effort, 
as well as to bring to the children the broadest and most compre- 
hensive opportunity, two types of organization and systematization 
have developed, where work for mentally defective children has 
been inaugurated. 

The first and oldest is the special school, which is found as the 
"Hilfsschule" and the "auxiliary" school in Germany; the "sec- 
ondary" school in some Belgian cities and the "special school 
center" in England. The second type is the special class found 
chiefly in this country and in Canada and known as "the ungraded 
class," "the special class," or as "classes for special instruction." 

The special school idea makes necessary the expenditure of 
rather large sums of money for the erection and equipment of build- 
ings. To these buildings the children are required to travel. In 
England the law provides that the transportation of the child and of 
a guide who is to bring him, must be met by the community. 

The special school, as its name in this connection indicates, is a 
school made up entirely of mentally sub-normal children. The 
number in a school varies from one himdred to four himdred, 
according to the number of such children found in a given area. 
The children represent all ages, abilities, abnormalities of physical 
and mental make-up. The English special school center is typical 
of the special school idea and for the purpose of presenting this 
method of organization it will serve as illustration. While consider- 
ing this it should be borne in mind that the special school tends to 
and does separate in play as well as in work the abnormally dull 
child from those not so characterized. This complete segregation 
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in school is brought about by providing a school building to which 
only dull children are sent. This building, usually two stories high, 
is built on a remote comer of the playgroimd used by the regular 
county coimcil school children but separated from it by a high 
board fence. For this special school building there are separate 
entrances, separate playgrounds, separate gymnasiums, lavatories, 
passages and offices. All of this is to prevent the association in 
school of the mentally defective and the so-called normal child. 
One has the impression that here is something different and depress- 
ing and the question arises what are the advantages afforded by the 
special school. The great gain from the point of view of the work 
of the school is found in the possibilities of grading the children on 
the basis of mental power. This allows the teacher to do class work 
rather than group and individual teaching. Where class work can be 
done a few more children can be cared for by each teacher than 
would be possible otherwise. To get the graded classes within the 
special school and thereby to care for a few more children per 
teacher is the great advantage of the special school idea. Other 
things being equal, this then would commend itself to the school 
administrator. Before deciding, however, it is one's duty to inquire 
whether, other things being equal, there are any disadvantages in 
the special school idea. If so, what are they? 

The great disadvantage in the special school idea has to do, 
not so much with the work of the school, though on this side it is 
open to criticism, but with the individual child who is sent to 
the special school. The special sch6ol with its "separateness" 
emphasized in its construction and in its administration, differen- 
tiates, sets aside, classifies, and of necessity, stigmatizes the pupils 
whom it receives. How could it be otherwise? Mental sub- 
normality is so often associated with lack of beauty, proportion, 
and grace in the physical body of the child, that we may say mental 
sub-normality and physical anomalies go hand in hand. Now bring 
together a rather large group — a hundred such children — and there 
are assembled countless degrees of awkwardness and of slovenliness; 
infinite variations in over-development or in arrested development 
and a dozen other mute witnesses of a mind infantile or warped. 
It would be next to impossible to save these helpless ones from the 
jibes of a not too kind world. The school which is to serve best 
must conserve the moral as well as the mental, the spiritual as well 
as the ph3rsical, nature of the pupil. 

The special class rather than the special school seems to meet 
American conditions best. It is found in the school systems of 
Springfield, Mass.; Worcester, Mass.; Chicago, 111.; Los Angeles, 
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Cal.; Boston, Mass.; Cleveland, Ohio; and New York City. Some 
years ago Philadelphia organized a system of special schools, but 
is now in process of establishing special classes because of the obvious 
disadvantage, in addition to which the opposition of parents whose 
children were sent to special schools was an insuperable barrier to 
the hoped-for success. 

The special class — ^the ungraded class in New York City — occupies 
a classroom in an ordinary elementary school building. It cares for 
the mentally sub-normal children in that immediate neighborhood. 
In such a class there are fifteen or sixteen children. It forms one 
of forty or fifty classes in the school. The ungraded class child is 
segregated for the purpose of instruction only. He goes to and 
from school with the children who live near him; he plays with the 
children who attend his school, as well as with those in his class; he 
uses the same stairways, gymnasiums, lavatories, passages and halls. 
He attends the openmg exercises of his school; he associates in school 
and on the playground with the children whom he meets on the 
street outside of school hours. In all its work the ungraded class 
emphasizes, for the purpose of preserving and enhancing his self- 
respect and his personal esteem, those things which the mentally 
sub-normal child has in common with his more fortunate brothers 
and sisters; it believes his differences are abready too apparent; 
it preaches as well as practices its belief and knowledge that his 
mental power is the same as theirs, only of less degree. By having 
one such class in an elementary school it is possible to get the moral 
support of the whole body of pupils in developing and molding the 
child who is ''different". May this class not be made an oppor- 
tunity for the normal child to feel the obligation of the strong to 
the weak? A school organization such as this is ''twice bless'd". 

The special, ungraded class offers to the mentally defective 
child the opportunity for individual instruction while it presents 
to him, when he is able to grasp it, the chance of doing class work. 
An illustration will make this pkdn. A child, hopelessly unable 
to comprehend even the simplest truths of arithmetic and further 
handicapped by a speech defect, which prohibited his taking part 
in a recitation period requiring spoken language, was found to have 
more than ordinary ability and interest in reading. The ungraded 
class teacher was able to help him along the line of his interests. 
When he was able to write his answers he attended a sixth-year 
class for those studies in which he could excel. His own self-respect 
and the increased prestige of the ungraded class were the result of 
his excellent work. In many schools the upper grade children are 
invited to visit the ungraded classroom to see the manual training 
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exhibit. The children who were in danger of being pseudo-intellect- 
lud snobs because of scholastic achievements, realized when viewing 
the excellence of work identical with their own shopwork exercises, 
that to each has been given a talent, and that this group of "dif- 
ferent" children has contributions to make to the life of the school 
no less valuable because they are unlike. 

The special class idea carries with it the possibilities of grad- 
ing the children. This is, perhaps, more easily achieved in urban 
communities. More essential, perhaps, than grading ''ungraded" 
class children on the basis of mental power is the necessity of 
separating them on the basis of sex. The older boys (from fourteen 
to sixteen years) should, whenever possible, be put in a class by 
themselves in a boys' school. This is a logical separation based on 
the principle that imgraded children are to be treated as nearly like 
other children as is desirable for the best good of all. The older 
girls and yoimger boys may be left in the same class until another 
classification can be made when the older girls should be organized 
as a class in a girls' school. Until there is closer co-operation be- 
tween the state institutions for defective children and the public 
schools, it is desirable, as soon as the teaching supply is adequate, 
to make a sub-classification on the basis of mental power; i. e. 
separate the high grade from the low grade. This will give a class 
for older high grade boys and one for older low grade boys; a 
class for yoimger high grade and for younger low grade boys. A 
similar classification will exist for the girls, thereby bringing the ad- 
vantages of grading without the dangers and expense bf the special 
school. This plan of organization is being put in operation as 
rapidly as possible. The most imqualified approval is given to it by 
the school principals in whose charge the classes for older boys have 
been placed. 

(To be concluded,) 
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RETARDATION AS INDICATED BY ONE HUNDRED 
CITY SCHOOL REPORTS.! 

By Hilda Volkmob and Isabel Noble, 
Stanford University, Cal. 

This paper is a survey of the school reports of one hundred 
cities, made with a view to finding out what has thus far been done 
by the city schools, to study and to solve the problem of retardation. 
Its purpose is not to supplement the excellent studies of retardation 
made by Ayers, Strayer, and others, but to see to what extent school 
practice has actually been affected by the past decade of investi- 
gation and discussion in this field. 

These hundred cities were selected at random from the reports 
available in the library of the department of education at Stanford 
University. The distribution of the cities as to size and locality 
is indicated in table I. It will be seen that they vary in size from 
7000 to over 500,000 population, and that they are well distributed 
over the entire country. The showing should be suggestive of the 
practical consideration which has been given to the problem thus 
far. Not enough of the 1913 reports were yet available for this 
study, hence it closes with the year 1912. 

Of the hundred cities reviewed, 26 made no reference whatever 
to the problem. Table I shows that these 26 cities are of all sizes, 
and table II, that they are scattered throughout all sections of the 
country. That is, size of city and locality are not the factors which 







TABLE 


X. 












Poimlation of Cities 


Number of Citiet in * 




Bng. 


Mid. 
AO. 


South 


Wert. 


Cent. 


Total 


Not 
Men- 

Uoned 


ferrad 
to 


Star 
tittios 
Given 


7,000 and under 15,000 

16,000 " " 26,000 

26,000 " " 60,000 

60,000 " " 100,000 

100,000 " " 600,000 

600,000 and over 

Total 


7 
4 

7 
6 

1 
1 


3 
2 
6 
6 
8 
3 


1 
1 
2 
4 


1 
3 
3 

1 
4 


4 
1 
6 
6 
8 
3 


16 
11 
22 
20 
26 
7 


9 
2 
7 
2 
6 


3 
6 
6 
6 
4 


6 

6 

10 

12 

14 

3 


26 


27 


8 


1? 


27 


100 


26 23 


61 
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> Thie study was made at the suggestion, and under the direction of Prof. J. B. Sears, of 
J..eland Stanford Junior University. 
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have detennined the spread of this movement. Twenty-three made 
some reference to the problem, but offered madequate statistics, 
and to all appearances had not treated the question seriously, i.e. 
school practice had not been materially affected by it. In 51, either 
careful studies had been made, or fairly complete statistics were 



TABLE n. 



Section of United Stotes 


Retardation 


Not 
Mentioned 


Referred 
to 


Given 




6 
4 
9 
5 
2 


6 
6 
5 
3 
3 


14 

17 

13 

4 

3 


Mi'^HI^^ AfUntin 


Central 




Southern 


Total 


26 


23 


61 



presented, from which the amount of retardation could be computed. 
The distribution of these 51 cities as to size and locality as seen in 
tables I and II again shows that the movement is not local, and 
that it is not confined to large cities alone. 

The movement began in 1904 in New York City, and the annual 
report of the superintendent for that year is the pioneer document. 
By chart I the rapidity with which the schools over the coimtry 
began to concern themselves about the problem may be seen. This 
chart includes all the 74 cities which had touched upon the prob- 
lem at all, and shows the number beginning the study each year, 
from 1904 to 1912. By 1909, 43 cities had made some reference 
to the problem, and after that the movement slackened somewhat. 
It is to be remembered that we are dealing with only one hundred 
cities. The question whether the next hundred would show the 
same tendency is not answered here. The history of the 51 cities 
which have dealt more systematically with the problem, is shown 
in chart II. Here the height is not reached till the year 1911, when 
18 per cent of the 100 cities examined made definite studies of their 
laggards. 

The amount of retardation shown by these reports may not 
add to what is commonly known from other sources, but it does 
show what one can find on the subject in city school reports, and 
it also shows some interesting facts in the way of difference between 
maximum and minimum retardation in the same city, and differ- 
ences in average retardation in various cities and in different years. 
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Because various definitions of retardation have been used in i 
different cities, and by the same city in different years, the amount 
of retardation in the schools of one city as shown by its report, can 
not fairly be compared with the corresponding fignres given in the 
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CHABT I. — BHOWINQ DATE OF BE- 
GINNING OF STUDY OF RBTAKDATION 
(includes all ( ITIBS [74] BfAKING 
ANT RBFEBBNCE TO THE PBOBLBM). 



CHABT U. — SHOWING WHEN FIRST 
STUDY OB STATISTICS WERE FUR- 
NISHED (includes 51 cities). 



report of another city. There are two general definitions used: 
the one based on normal age, and the other on progress. Normal 
age for grade one is in some cases, 6-7 years, in others, 6-8, and 
at least in one case, 6-9. This makes comparison difficult if not 
impossible. 

The amoimt of retardation is shown in some form, as average 
retardation for all the grades, or maximum, or minimiiTn, and often 
all three. In some cases the amount was computed from the statis- 
tics given. These are shown in tables III, IV, V, VI and VII. 
Table III shows figures from 46 cities. Ten of these cities offered 
figures for two different years, and one city offered figures for three 
different years. Thus we have 59 statements, from 46 city reports. 
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of the average retardation for all grades. These reports appear 
withm the mterval studied (1904-1912). As the record for no city 
appears more than once in any one year this chart shows the history 
of the movement very well. The studies were well under way in 
1910, and twenty cities reported on this item in 1911. Why the 
number should drop to eleven in 1912 does not appear. The range 
in the amount of retardation is an interesting item on this table. 

TABLE m. — BHOWINQ PER CENT AVERAGE RETARDATION FOR ALL GRADES. 
INCLUDES 59 RECORDS FROM 46 CTFIES. IN SOME INSTANCES THE ITEM 
WAS NOT GIVEN BlPr WAS COMPUTED FROM STATISTICS PR^^ENTBD. 



1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


39.0 




21.6 


7.5 


28.6 


13.8 


7.5 


6.0 


8.2 






26.3 


10.6 


32.0 


31.1 


8.0 


6.6 


15.0 






49.6 


21.4 
37.1 
51.3 




31.5 


9.0 
9.2 
10.0 
10.4 
11.7 
15.6 
16.7 
28.0 
30.2 
32.8 
35.0 
36.0 


7.3 
10.6 
11.1 
14.0 
14.8 
16.0 
23.3 
24.0 
27.3 
28.0 
29.0 
29.2 
33.3 
34.0 
37.0 
37.8 
47.4 
62.7 


25.0 
28.0 
29.0 
29.8 
30.0 
42.0 
43.0 
46.5 
63.1 



In 1904 there is one case only, New York City, with a retarda- 
tion of 39 per cent. In 1906 the range, with three cities, is between 
21.6 and 49.6; in 1907, with five cities, between 7.5 and 51.3; in 

1910, with fourteen cities, the range is between 7.5 and 36.0; in 

1911, with twenty cities, between 5.0 and 62.7; and in 1912, with 
eleven cities, between 8.2 and 63.1. To what extent this great 
range may be due to the use of different standards of measurement 
is hard to say, but it is evident that there is yet no settled standard 
of what is a reasonable amount of retardation to expect. At least 
no such standard is being used, else this wide variation would not 
exist. 
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TABLE IV. — BHOWINQ PERCBNTAQB 
OF MAXIMUM RETABDAHON (NO 
Cmr INCLUDED MORE THAN 

once). 



TABLE V. — BHOWINQ PEBCBNTAGE 
OF MINIMUM RETARDATION. (NO 
CITT INCLUDED MORE THAN 
ONCE.) 



1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 




1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


12.4 


3.0 


17.0 


39.0 


1.8 


0.0 


2.4 


10.0 


40.2 


14.0 


25.0 


44.0 




19.3 


4.2 


7.0 


12.0 




21.8 


30.0 


44.0 






5.8 


7.7 


13.0 




24.6 


34.4 


47.6 






6.0 


8.0 


17.5 




52.0 


40.0 
42.8 
43.0 
44.6 
45.0 
46.0 
50.0 
53.0 
54.0 
55.0 
71.6 


48.8 
62.3 
64.0 

78.2 






19.0 


8.0 
10.1 
12.0 
13.0 
13.0 
14.0 
18.0 
18.0 
27.9 
47.4 


32.0 
37.0 
37.9 



Table IV shows thirty records, from thirty cities, within the 
years 1909-12. The variation in amount is much the same as in 
table III. Table V shows the range of the minimmn retardation 
in a similar way. The city with 0.0 per cent minimmn retardation 
says there is no retardation in its schools. (It is excluded by 
definition only.) 

Where this maximum and minimum retardation appears, is of 
some importance, and is shown in table VI, which includes each 
city but once, but covers the years 1904-12 inclusive. It will be 



TABLE YI. — SHOWING THE NUMBER OF CITIES IN WHICH THE MAXIMUM 
AND THE MINIMUM FALL IN A GIVEN GRADE. 



Grade 


No. Citiw 
Mmx. 


No.Citie8 
Min. 


vm 


2 


2 


VII 


4 


3 


VI 


8 




V 


12 




IV 


3 


1 


III 






II 


1 




I 


5 


26 
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seen that the rninimnni retardation falls most frequently in grade 
one, and only five of the thirty-one cities reporting have found the 
minimum above grade six. The maximum falls heavily in grade 
five, and probably if elimination could be figured out, it would 
appear quite as often in grade six. 

One more item of interest is the difference between the maxi- 
mum and the minimum in the same city, and for the same year. 
Table VII shows twenty-four such cases, mostly given in the reports 
for the last two years studied. Whether the ratio of minimum to 
maximum is more constant in these twenty-four cities than mere 
chance would make it, is a question. 

TABLE Vn. — 24 CASBS FROM 24 CTFUBS, 8H0WINQ PEBCENTAGB OF MAXIMUM 
AND MINIMUM BBTARDAHON. (NO TWO RBPORTS FROM 8AMB CITT.) 



1900 


1910 


1911 


1912 


Max. 


Min. 


Max. 


Min. 


Max. 


Min. 


Max. 


Min. 


12.4 
40.2 


1.8 
19.3 


21.8 
24.6 
52.0 


4.2 

5.8 

19.0 


7.7 
14.0 
17.0 
25.0 
30.0 
34.4 
42.8 
44.6 
45.0 
50.0 
53.0 
55.0 


4.3 

4.0 

2.4 

7.0 

8.0 

8.0 

13.0 

10.1 

12.0 

18.0 

18.0 

27.0 


39.0 
44.0 
44.0 
48.0 
62.3 
64.0 
78.2 


10.0 

12.0 
13.0 
17.5 
37.0 
32.0 
37.9 



It is also possible to show for eleven cities what the average 
retardation was in two different years. In ten of the cities the 
amount shown in the later report was lower than that shown in the 
earlier one. There is no way of knowing that this was due to lower- 
ing of standards, to different methods of making up the study, to 
better teaching, or to what. It is interesting that in only one case 
was the second percentage higher than the first. In one case it 
dropped from 9 per cent to 6 per cent in one year. It is probably 
correct to assume that when the problem was defined by the first 
inquiry, definite steps were taken to meet it, and the result is a 
lowering of the proportion of pupils retarded. 

The causes for retardation mentioned in the reports are thirty- 
eight in number, only nineteen of which are mentioned more than 
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once, and only nine of which are mentioned more than four times. 
Some of the most prominent causes are ''absence/' mentioned by 
26 cities; "mental dulness," mentioned by 19 cities; "physically 
defective," by 18 cities; "iUness," by 13; "race," by 13; "late 
entrance," by 10; "change of school," by 8; "crowded school 
room," by 7. "Poverty" is mentioned but once. Very general 
causes, which may mean almost anything or nothing, are often 
mentioned. 

Thirty different solutions of the problem were proposed, only 
12 of which were proposed by more than 4 different cities. "More 
frequent promotions" was used or proposed by 14 cities; "imgraded 
classes," by 30; "special schools for special classes of dull or bright," 
by 7; "mdividual help for slow pupils," by 11; "continuation 
schools," by 14; "medical supervision," by 8; "smnmer school," 
by 8. "School nurse" is proposed as an aid by only one city; 
"departmental teaching," by one; "enforce child labor law," by 
one. 

Aside from this rather bare collection of facts, the reports show 
many indications that the principles of scientific management are 
rapidly being introduced into the administration of schools, that 
actual standards of measurement are being developed by men in 
the practical field, and that they are not only applying their stand- 
ards, but that they are also relying upon the results of their appli- 
cation. 

The early expert studies were so frequently mentioned and 
made use of by the reports, that one is convinced that the money 
which the United States Commissioner's office and the Sage Foun- 
dation have spent m trying to establish standards in this field, has 
been many times returned in actual saving of the cost of repeaters. 
In brief, the educational historian of the future will find the city 
school documents of the past decade a fruitful source on the sub- 
ject of retardation. 
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CLASS SIZE AND SCHOOL PROGRESS. 

By Philip A. Boyer, 
Thomas Jefferson PvMic School, Philadelphia. 

It is generally accepted that there are limits to the efficient 
educative contact between pupil and teacher. The number of 
pupils per teacher as set by the educational theorist varies from one 
to thirty or forty. In practice, classes of from fifteen to thirty are 
the rule in private schools where expense is not an all-important 
determining element. In public school systems where the budget 
must be pruned with care, regular classes range in size from forty to 
fifty, with by far the largest number of classes nearing fifty and 
with a few classes well above that figure. Do classes of this size 
permit of maximum efficiency in educational work? If not, how 
small should classes be in order to meet efficiency requirements? 
And, we must add, would the increased efficiency of smaller classes 
warrant the additional expenditure which their establishment would 
necessitate? 

In order to discover the relation existing between the size of 
classes and school progress, an investigation was made of the pro- 
motion records for June, 1913, of the public schools of Philadelphia. 
In each of the city's ten districts, the classes were divided according 
to size into six groups as follows: under 30, 30 to 34, 35 to 39, 40 to 
44, 45 to 49, 50 and over. The percentage of promotion was then 
determined for each group. Individual classes showed the widest 
possible variations in promotion percentages, there being one class 
in which no promotions were made, and several in which 100 per 
cent were advanced. In general, however, the variation was limited 
to a range of twenty points from 75 to 95 per cent with the highest 
rates occurring most frequently in the upper grammar grades. 

In District No. 7, of the four himdred twelve regular classes, 
there are ten classes in Group I (under 30), twenty classes in 
Group II (30-34), and eighty classes in Group III (35-39). The 
number of classes with less than forty belonging (one hundred ten 
in all) is 27 per cent of the total number of classes in the district. 
The largest number of classes in any one group is foimd in Group IV 
(40-4) which has one hundred thirty-nine classes. Groups V and 
VI show one hundred four, and fifty-nine classes respectively. 
Reference to table I will show these groups and the percentage 
of the total number of classes which each constitutes. 
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TABIJI I. — ^DISTRIBmON OP CLASSES AUONO SIZE OBOUPS — ^DISTBICT NO. 7. 



Oroupa 



I. ( -30) 
II. (30- 4). 

III. (35-9) 

IV. (40-4). 
V. (46-9), 

VI. (60+). 

Total 



Number of Classes 
in Each Group 



10 
20 
80 
139 
104 
59 

412 



Per Cent of Total 
Number of Classes 



2.4 
4.8 

19.4 
33.7 
26.2 
14.3 

99.8 



The ten classes of Group I are distributed among five grades 
and the percentages of promotion are higher than those of all other 
groups in three of these five grades, the 6th, 4th, and 1st. The 
twenty classes of Group II are distributed among seven grades and 
show highest promotion percentages in three of these grades, the 
8th, 5th, and 3rd. The eighty classes of Group III represent all 
grades and show highest promotion percentages in two grades, the 
7th and 2nd. Combining the three small groups, which, as we have 
seen, comprise 27 per cent of the total number of classes in the 
district, we find that in every one of the eight grades, the highest 
rate of promotion is secured in classes having less than forty on roll. 
That school progress, as indicated by promotion percentages, does 
not vary greatly save in exceptional instances, is indicated by 
table II, where percentages are given for each grade in each group. 



TABLE n.— 


-PBOMOnON PERCENTAGES IN BACH GBADE-GROUP — ^DISTRICT NO. 7. 




Grades 








Groups 




Total 
Gram. 


Total 
Pri- 


Total 




















mary 






8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




89^ 


8^4 


I.( -30) 


88.3 


.... 


96.4 


62.5 


87.0 


.... 


90.8 


85.3 


n. (30- 4) 


90.3 




76.4 


87.9 


70.7 


94J 


81.8 


70.9 


88.2 


73.7 


79.5 


m. (35- 9) 


84.5 


86.5 


78.2 


82.6 


84.4 


85.0 


82.9 


73.9 


83.1 


81.1 


81.9 


IV. (40- 4) 


89.8 


85.7 


81.7 


83.2 


81.2 


82.6 


82.5 


81.9 


83.9 


82.0 


82.8 


V. (45- 9) 


89.0 


83.4 


81.9 


80.4 


82.8 


81.4 


77.8 


74.9 


81.9 


79.1 


79.9 


VI. (60+ ) 


.... 


66.7 


81.7 


80.6 


79.7 


77.3 


82.0 


73.7 


80.1 


78.8 


79.1 



Nevertheless, that minority of pupils fortunate enough to find 
themselves in small classes would seem to be the favored few. 

The complexity of the situation, the many diverse factors 
which enter into promotion, do not warrant us in expecting to find 
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a regular and gradual decrease in promotion rates as classes increase 
in size. But table II shows some glaring irregularities, e. g. the 
lowest percentages in four grades, (8tli, 6th, 4th, 1st), are found in 
the group next larger than the one showing the highest percentage. 
Again, in the fifth grade an exceptionally low percentage is shown in 
the smallest size group. This represents only one class, however, 
and is an illustration of the operation of other forces than class size. 
It is probable that in this small class were concentrated the "slow" 
fifth grade pupils of the school concerned in order that special atten- 
tion might be afforded. That such irregularities are exceptional is 
indicated by the fact that on massing together the grammar classes, 
the highest percentage, 88.2, falls in Group II, even though Groups I, 
II, and III, have shown three lowest percentages. The same is 
true of primary classes which show two lowest percentages in 
Group II, while the highest percentage for total primary is found in 
Group I (89.4). In the total of all grades the highest percentage, 
87.4, is found in the smallest group, and the other percentages vary 
less, as might be expected. 

The irregularities of table II, together with the fact that a 
somewhat similar investigation pursued by Dr. O. P. Comman,^ in 
District No. 6, in January 1909, showed very different results, led 
to the extension of this study to include the other nine districts of 
the city. Classes were distributed into six size groups, promotion 
percentages computed, and tables similar to table II constructed. 
In none of these nine districts were the highest percentages con- 
centrated so overwhelmingly in the smallest size groups. Districts 
No. 1 and 5 each showed seven highest percentages in groups under 
forty; Districts Nos. 2, 4, and 10, each showed six grades having 
highest percentages in groups of classes under forty with two highest 
percentages in larger class groups. Districts Nos. 3 and 8 each had 
five highest percentages in groups under forty and three highest 
percentages in larger class groups. Hence, in these eight districts 
the great majority of highest percentages was in classes under forty, 
and it may be assumed that the greatest school progress was made 
in these smaller classes which constituted from 10 per cent (District 
3) to 30 per cent (District 10) of the total nimiber of classes in the 
district. Table III shows the number of classes in each district, 
the percentage of this number of classes which had less than forty 
on roll, and the nimiber of the highest percentages foimd in Groups 
I, II, III (under forty) and in Groups IV, V, VI (over forty). 

1 Comman, O. P. Sise of Claases and School Progr«M. Thb P8TOHou>oical Cunic, Vol. 
in. p. 206. 
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TABLE m. — PER CENT OF CLASSES UNDEB 40 AND THE NUMBER OF HIGHEBT 
PROMOTION PERCENTAGES BY DISTRICTS. 



Diairiot Number 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Total 



Total Number 



258 

352 

453 

320 

416 

368* 

412 

346 

367 

310 



3602 



Per Cent of 

Claasesin 

Groups 

I. 11. m 



20 
18 
10 
20 
29 
24 
27 
25 
22 
30 

22.4 



No. of Eldest 

Promotion 

Peroentagee 

in Groups 

I. II. in 



7 
6 
5 
6 
7 
4 
8 
5 
3 
6 

57 



No. of Highest 
Promotion 
Percentages 
inG 
IV, 



Groups 
.V.VI 



1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
4 

3 
5 
2 

23t 



* Two schoob omitted because of special conditicms. 
1 of these are in Group VI) 

In District No. 6, where the highest rates are evenly divided, 
the four highest percentages found in the larger classes (Groups IV, 
V, and VI) are all in grammar grades. There are no grammar 
classes in Group I. The highest percentages are only very slightly 
in advance of the percentages shown in the smallest groups except 
in the sixth grade, where a specially low percentage is shown in 
Group II. In the four primary grades the highest rates are found 
in the three smallest groups. (Table IV.) 



TABLE IV. — ^PEB CENT PROMOTED BY GRADE-GROUPS — ^DISTRICT NO. 6. 



Groups 


Grades 1 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


I. -30 

II. 30-4 

III. 35-9 

IV. 40-4 

V. 45-9 

VI. 50-h 


91.8 
84.0 
88.3 
89.7 
93.3 


90.9 
88.4 
91.6 
82.6 
79.8 


64.6 
86.2 
79.9 
86.3 
85.5 


86.0 
85.3 
83.8 
86.2 


83.6 
75.4 
88.7 
85.1 
87.2 
84.4 


89.0 
73.8 
80.0 
76.8 
85.9 
75.0 


62.0 
90.8 
83.8 
85.5 
85.7 
80.7 


89.2 
87.1 
67.0 
65.3 
77.1 
68.7 



District No. 9 is the only one having the greater number of 
highest percentages in groups of classes over forty. Examination 
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of table V will show that of the five highest percentages in larger 
groups, four are foimd in Group IV (40-4) and only one in the very- 
largest group (50 and over). Even this is not a bad showing when 
we remember that only 22 per cent of the total number of classes in 
the district are found in Groups I, 11, III, and that these groups 
have three of the eight highest percentages. 

TABLE V. — PER CENT PROMOTED BT QRADB-OROUPS — ^DISTRICT NO. 9* 



Groups 


Grades 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


I. -30 

n. 30-4 

in. 3&- 9 

IV. 40- 4 

V. 45- 9 

VI. 60-h 


87.0 
86.2 
78.4 
92.4 
84.4 


93.1 
91.5 
82.2 
83.5 
87.1 
90.1 


looVp 


81.4 
81.6 
85.5 
83.3 
77.9 


75.9 
81.3 
85.2 
84.8 
77.2 
87^4 


89.3 
82.4 
86.7 
81.9 
81.8 
78.2 


76.9 
83.8 
87.0 
84.5 
81.6 


80.0 
72.7 
71.4 
83.1 
76.9 
77.4 


86.1 
82.3 
81.2 
87.0 



Re-examination of table III will show that of the total number 
of classes considered (3602), only 22.4 per cent have less than forty 
pupils belonging. In these 808 favored classes there are fifty-seven 
instances of highest district promotion percentages, while the classes 
larger than forty, numbering 2794, had only twenty-three highest 
district percentages. That 22 per cent of the city's regular classes 
secured 71 per cent of the total number of highest district promotion 
percentages is significant. That each one of the 22 per cent of the 
classes had less than forty pupils belonging, seems to indicate that 
the size of class is an important element in those factors which go 
to make for school progress. It will be remembered, however, that 
these same small classes (Groups I, II, III) also showed some of the 
lowest district promotion percentages. Even though these were 
shown to be exceptional cases, by the fact that their eflfect was 
almost imperceptible on percentages for total grammar, total pri- 
mary, or grand total (table II); nevertheless, they succeed in 
weakening conviction to a certain extent. 

The eflfects of extraordinary conditions are sometimes shown 
plainly in district percentage tables such as the three given above. 
For example, in one district the rate of promotion in first grade 
classes of Group I (imder thirty) is .0 per cent. This is the record 
of one abnormally small class (twenty-three) where manifestly 
abnormal conditions prevailed. On the other hand it is conceivable 
that a large class, working under peculiarly good conditions, might 
show an exceptionally high percentage. Indeed, it has sometimes 
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been the pract])oe in large schools to segregate the brighter pupils of 
a given grade into a large class in order to permit of increased 
personal attention to the particular shortcomings of duller pupils in 
smaller classes. These irregularities sometimes loom large in district 
percentage tables, though their occurrence has not been general. 
However, by massing together the nimiber belonging and the number 
promoted for each district grade group, percentages for the entire 
city have been computed. Here the influence on promotion of 
other factors will diminish to smaller proportions, and the relation 
of class size to promotions will be more definitely indicated. 

Examining first the distribution of classes into the various 
grade groups, we find that Group I (under thirty) contains the 
smallest niunber of classes in all grades except the eighth, and that 
Group II contains the next smaller number of classes in all grades 
except the eighth and seventh. Group I comprises seventy-three 
classes, and Group II, two hundred two classes. Group III 
(35-9) contains nearly twice as many classes as Groups I and II 
combined (i.e. 633). These three smaller groups total 808 classes, 
or 22.4 per cent of the entire number. Groups IV and V include 
slightly over one thousand each, and it is here (between forty and 
forty-nine belonging) that more than one-half (58.5 per cent) of the 
classes are congregated. Classes in Group VI (fifty and over) num- 
ber 686, or 19 per cent of the total number. This is nearly as many 
as the number of classes with less than forty pupils, so that the 
following rough generalization may be made: — one-fifth of the 
classes have less than forty belonging, three-fifths have between 
forty and forty-nine, and one-fifth have fifty or more. (Table VI.) 

TABLE yi. — TOTAL NUMBBB OF CLASSES IN BACH ORADIHniOnP. 



Groups 


Grades 


Totals 


Per 

cent of 




















8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




Total 


I. 30.. 


26 


7 


4 


6 


6 


6 


6 


14 


73 


2.0 


II. 30- 4.. 


60 


30 


16 


21 


26 


16 


14 


31 


202 


6.6 


III. 36-9.. 


48 


66 


63 


43 


96 


70 


76 


84 


633 


14.8 


IV. 40- 4.. 


47 


91 


127 


109 


171 


168 


160 


166 


1029 


28.6 


V. 46- 9.. 


26 


62 


102 


169 


166 


199 


187 


179 


1079 


29.9 


VI. 60+ . . 


6 


21 


63 


101 


88 


109 


146 


162 


686 


19.0 


Totals 


202 


266 


364 


448 


641 


667 


678 


636 


3602 


99.8 



Turning now to the promotion rates of these various groups of 
classes (table VII) , it will be seen that highest promotion percentages 
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in the seventh, fifth, thu*d, and first grades are found m those classes 
of the city which have less than thirty pupils belonging. There are 
but seventy-three such classes, forming only 2 per cent of the total 
number, yet highest promotion rates are shown in four of the eight 
grades. Group II shows one highest percentage, in the eighth 
grade, while in Group III are foimd the remaining three highest 
rates, t.e. in the sixth, fourth, and second grades. Combining the 
three smaller groups we find that the 808 classes under forty, which 
constitute but 22.4 per cent of the total number, show highest 
promotion percentages in all eight grades. It will be remembered 
that it was this same group of smaller classes that had fifty-seven 
of the eighty highest district percentages (table III).* 



TABLE Vn. — ^PEB CENT OF PROMOTION IN TOTAL NUMBER Or CLASSES IN BACH 

GRADE GROUP. 



Groups 


Grades 


Total 
Gram- 
mar 


Total 
Pri- 
mary 


City 
Total 


8 


7 


6 


6 


4 


3 


2 


1 


I. -30. 
II. 30-34. 


89.2 
9LP 


95.8 
89.5 


83.2 
82.4 


86.3 
86.0 


83.0 
79.4 


85.8 
81.6 


72.6 
83.9 


80.8 
77.7 


89.8 
88.5 


80.7 

79.9 


85.6 
84.9 


m. 35-39 . 
IV. 40^4. 


88.2 
88.7 


88.1 
87.3 


8gJ 
83.6 


84.4 
83.8 


93^ 
83.9 


84.8 
81.6 


84J 
84.0 


76.4 
78.3 


86.6 
85.1 


84.6 
85.5 


85.4 
85.4 


V. 45-49. 


90.2 


87.3 


82.8 


83.6 


83.6 


81.9 


83.9 


78.3 


84.4 


81.9 


82.7 


VI. 50-h 


88.1 


84.8 


83.7 


81.2 


82.8 


80.4 


82.4 


74.1 


82.5 


79.3 


80.1 



Further examination of table VII will show that only in the 
seventh and fifth grades is there a gradual shrinkage of percentages 
as the classes grow larger in size, but this is not surprising in view of 
the unequal distribution of classes among the various size groups. 
Moreover, the lowest rates in the sixth, fourth, and second grades 
are located in groups smaller than those indicating highest percent- 
ages. But these apparently unwarranted stragglers are more than 
counterbalanced by the fact that in the remaining five grades, 

1 Comparison of tables III and VI develops the following taUe of broad generalisations: 





Proportion of total 
number of classes 


Proportion of total 80 

highest district 

percentages 


Under 40 


1/6 
8/5 
1/5 


3/4 
1/5 
1/13 


40 to 49 


50 and over 
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(eighth, seventh^ fifth, third, and first) the lowest rates are shown in 
the largest size-group, i.e. fifty and over. 

On combining totals for the four grammar grades, a regular 
descent in promotion rate is shown, i.e. from 89.8 per cent in Group I 
to 82.5 per cent in Group VI (see column 9, table VII). Could we 
stop here, a fairly clear case for smaller classes might be established; 
but total primary rates seem to indicate that medium sized classes 
have the advantage. Groups III and IV show an average of 86 per 
cent while both smaller and larger groups hover around the same 
rate, 80 per cent. In the percentages of the grand total of element- 
ary pupils, these advantages neutralize each other and approximately 
the same progress is indicated for all classes having less than forty- 
five belonging. In each of these four groups the rate is very close 
to 85 per cent and the falling off in rates shown by larger classes is 
correspondingly more noticeable. These lower rates (82.7 per cent 
in Group V and 80.1 per cent in Group VI) are seen to be of no 
mean significance when it is recalled (table VI) that they are the 
promotion percentages of 48.9 per cent of the total number of classes 
in the city, and that these classes contam 55 per cent of the total 
nmnber of elementary pupils. 

The statistics would seem to indicate 85 per cent as a normal 
rate of progress. That this rate was not attained by more than 
half of the pupils in the system, is worthy of notice. The promotion 
rate of this majority of pupils in classes averaging fifty was 81 per 
cent. From the figiures here presented, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that if these pupils had had the advantage of instruction in 
classes of forty-five or less, they, too, would have shown an average 
rate of progress of 85 per cent. In other words, four in every 
himdred of these 87,000 pupils repeated a term of school work (or 
did some drop out?) because of too great dissipation of the teacher's 
energy. The cost to the city of this retardation at $13.00 per pupil 
per term, is over $45,000; the added expense to the home is great; 
but more important than both of these is the loss to the individual 
child in confidence in his own ability to achieve. 

"Superintendent Elson of Cleveland has estimated that one- 
eighth of the money spent on education goes to pay for repetition, 
maladjustment, and failure to see the needs of school children."^ 
The New York Committee on School Inquiry finds that, "Conditions 
favorable to a maximum rate of promotion have not been studied 
and provided for." However, on a basis of confessedly inadequate 
statistical retiums, the following observation is made: 



1 Deniflon, ELm. "Helinng Sohod Children,*' N. Y., Haiper. 1912. p. 300. 
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"As promotions were made in the Febmary-Jmie term of 1911, 
oversize classes, i.e. classes having more than 50 pupils, contributed 
but slightly, if at all, to non-promotion, i.e. to congestion. This 
statement does not mean, however, that educational opportunity 
and achievement were as good in classes over fifty as in classes 
under fifty. We reconmiend that special investigations be made 
into the educational efficiency of classes of varying sizes, i.e. how 
much less efficient oversize classes are than smaller classes."^ 

Scientific management has entered the educational field. The 
Courtis Tests in Arithmetic and the Hillegas Scale in Composition, 
when applied to the educational efficiency of classes of varying sizes, 
will probably show the eflfects of overcrowding with a far greater 
degree of accuracy than a study based solely on promotion rates, 
for these rates, it must be recognized, are often uifluenced by fac- 
tors foreign to the individual pupil's capacity. However, until 
such complex studies can be made, it would seem advisable to heed 
the following reconmiendation of the New York Committee to which 
this study lends its sanction: "In view of the slightly lower rate of 
promotion for oversize classes, but more particularly because of the 
acknowledged educational disadvantages of such classes, . . . and 
the prevailing practice in other cities, we reconmiend that all classes 
having more than fifty pupils should be reduced to classes of forty- 
five pupils."* 

> **Soho(d Effioienoy; A ConstruotiTe Study." by Paul H. H«nu«, p. 31. 
*nrid,.p. 38. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICISM. 

The Backward ChUd, A Study of the Psychology and Treatment of Backwardness. 

By Barbara Spofford Morgan. Introduction by Elizabeth E. Farrell, 

Inspector of Ungraded Classes, New York Public Schools. New York: 

G.P.Putnam's Sons, 1914. Pp.vii-h263. 

Mrs. Morgan is not concerned with children who should be in institutions. 
The child considered by her "stands on the borderlmid between the normal and 
the feebleminded and the way in which his mental shortcomings are treated may 
determine whether he ultimately joins one class or the other." In order to prevent 
a deterioration and the consequent status of feeblemindedness, this child must 
receive treatment different from that given the entirely normal individual. The 
mentality, both functional and structural, must be determined by an analysis 
which will reveal the phases where special training is required by the child. 
This analysis is made by thcTuse of well defined and carefully administered tests. 
Its main purpose, however, differs from that of Binet, in that the effort is not to 
procure a classification of children but to reveal to the teacher the places in which 
special treatment is necessary. The exact conditions of the experimenter's 
laboratory are unnecessary, since the difficulties in the working of the child's 
mind are too slight to be noticed by the laboratory methodology, — ''the examiner, 
sitting casually with the child as if playing with him, makes a comparative deter- 
mination as to which faculties are weak, without attempting the misleading 
accuracy of a percentage." On the basis of this comparative examination the 
necessary intensive training is prescribed. 

The various faculties brought to light by such an analysis are classified as 
structural and expansive. To each faculty one chapter is devoted and the head- 
ings of the clusters are the following, — ^Attention; Memory; Sensation; Per- 
ception; Association; Abstraction; Imagination and Invention; Judgment and 
Reasoning; and Expression and Response. The majority of the captions are 
those of traditional psychology, except in the case of perception, which 
is defined as an "overworked word which we use to express oiu* sense of 
intuitions, atmospheres, and all sorts of nebulous feelings." The chapters under 
these different heads contain not only a definition and a differentiation of the 
mental processes or faculties from all the others, but also a test and an interpreta- 
tion of its results for any defect that may exist. Such interpretations are not the 
least valuable part of the book; for the practical workers, for whom the treatise 
18 written, they are undoubtedly the most valuable. It is here, however, that we 
would offer a criticism. In our opinion the author presupposes on the part of 
her readers a psychological ability and insight which only one with the training 
that she herself has had, could possibly possess. Such a statement as this, — 
"As a matter of practical experiment, backward children can be brought up to a 
normal average in their lessons by half an hour's daily individual training," is 
rather misleading to the teacher who is likely to be responsible for these children. 
Had Mrs. Morgan been more specific in her statements as to the grade of those 
with whom she had to deal, i. e. as to the amount of difference between them and 
the normal child, one would be better able to appreciate the statement. As it is, 

(91) 
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one may be fairly sure that the child which the teacher is likely to regard as 
backward, cannot make the progress indicated. 

Throughout the book it is the individual, not the tests or their interpretation 
that is important. Ck>mmendation is due Mrs. Morgan, for she has emphasised 
the value of the clinical or individual method of dealing with children and has 
presented it to the teacher in a way that makes one see that, for the exceptional 
child, for the one who departs even slightly from the average or type, a special 
training or treatment must be devised. 

David Mitchell. 



NEWS AND. COMMENT. 

International Congresses to Meet. 

The First International Ck>ngre8s for Experimental Phonetics will meet in 
Hamburg, Germany, April 19-22. 

The International Ck>ngre88 of Neurology, Psychiatry, and Psychology, 
will be held this year in Berne, Switzerland, September 7-12« 

The St. Louis Pviblic Schools Establish a Psuch^heducational Clinic. 

Dr. J. E. Wallace Wallin, professor of clinical psychology and director of 
the psycho-educational clmic in the School of Education of the University of 
Pittsburgh since the winter of 1912, has just been appointed director of the 
psycho-educational clinic in the 8t. Louis public schools. The clinic will be 
organized at the beginnkig of the next school year, and will be located <hi the 
g^unds of the Harris Teachers Ck>llege, with which institution it will be closely 
aflSUated. Lecture courses on abnormal children by the director will be offered 
in the extension division of the college. 

The clinic will be organized as an independent bureau in the educational 
division of the schools, not as a minor division of the department of school 
hygiene or medical inspection, but in close cooperation with the latter depart^ 
ment. Under the regulations of the superintendent's office the clinic will 
exercise administrative control over the examination, classification, education, 
placing, and transfer of the mentaUy exceptional children in the public schools. 
The acftual supervision of the work in the special classes will be done by a special 
supervisor working under the direction of the clinic. St. Louis has alr^y segre- 
gated about 500 pupils in special classes, and it is expected that the number wiU 
now rapidly be increased to at least 1000. Each child will be given a psychological, 
sociological, pedagogical, hereditary, and medical examination. The clinic aims 
to serve as an educational, social, and vocational clearing house for the isom^ 
munity. The St. Louis authorities have carefully studied the situation and 
believe they have effected the best form of organization, linking the clinic on 
the one hand with the training school for teachers, and on the other hand, making 
it an integral part of the educational division, with supervisory control of the 
special classes. 

Dr. Wallin will continue his work at the University of Pittsburgh until the 
end of the summer term. 
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THE PROBLEM OF LIFE FROM A GIRL'S POINT OF VIEW. 

By Margaret Otis, Ph.D., 
Resident Psychologist, State Home for Girls, Trenton, N. J. 

Aline Herzog was a spoiled child and the pet of her father, an 
Austrian by birth. She was early a favorite with the boys and found 
she could obtain her every wish by coaxing either her father or the 
other men of her acquaintance. She went to school pretty regularly 
from the time she was six till she was fourteen years of age, and 
went as far as the graduating class in the grammar school. Her 
father was a good, industrious man and very indulgent to his chil- 
dren. He was especially fond of Aline and thought that nothing 
was too good for her. Unfortunately he died when she was sixteen, 
just at the time when the girl needed him the most, for the mother 
was weak morally and was easily influenced, either for good or evil. 
Aline afterwards said her mother was weak and let everyone 
influence her. 

It was just after the father's death that the episode began that 
proved Aline's destruction. In fact, on the very night after the 
funeral she was sent by her mother to return a bag loaned by a 
neighbor. She knocked at the door and it was opened by the 
neighbor's husband. Aline said she felt drawn to him at that 
moment. Mrs. Burgess was kind to her and invited her to come 
again. She visited them often, played cards at the house, and was 
received in a friendly, neighborly way. Mrs. Burgess soon proved 
herself to be not the right sort of woman. She drank, smoked, and 
it is said she was also inmioral. Aline, unconsciously at first, tried 
to make up to Mr. Burgess for his wife's failings, — ^would try to keep 
the house in order when Mrs. Burgess went 'on a spree'. The 
intimacy grew and Mr. Burgess yielded to a very natural love for 
the attractive young girl. He went too far and took her off to a 
hotel in New York where they lived together for a short time. 
Aline in speaking of this time says, "I was very happy then, or 
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thought I was." The happiness did not last, for the couple were 
arrested and Aline was consigned to the State Home. The man 
escaped through connivance of the poUce, and took up his residence 
in New York. 

Aline's life in the Home was not a pleasant one. Used to 
indulgence, she did not take kindly to orders. She was unruly 
and impudent. After once working her way to the Honor Cottage 
she became involved in some wrong doing, refused to admit herself 
in the wrong, and was consigned to the department where unruly 
girls are subjected to more stringent rules than the others. Here 
she stayed for four years. She became despondent and ceased try- 
ing to improve. She chummed with the most immoral of the girls 
and it was never possible to trust her outside. 

As Aline neared her twenty-first birthday when she must nec- 
essarily be released, an effort was made by some of her friends to 
open the way to establish her in life again, that the past might be 
forgotten. Her heart was touched and she was influenced to wish 
to lead a virtuous life. In fact, she expressed herself as willing to 
do all in her power to re-establish herself in the world. She was 
now ready to give up her former love, though for a long time she 
had cherished dreams of the happiness she had enjoyed. Her lover, 
Joe Burgess, had written occasional letters from time to time after 
Aline had first been consigned to the Home, but gradually his 
interest had died out. The fear on the part of her relatives was that 
she would return to Joe as soon as she was released. Thj^t fear 
proved groundless, yet to prevent any possibiUty of this occurring, 
a place was foimd for Aline at some distance from her former 
home, in the household of a woman of wealth where the gu*l 
could work her way and even go on with the training of her voice. 
For she had a good voice, and in the Home she had been given 
opportunity to develop it. It was thought that with such an 
incentive she would become ambitious for herself. All went well for 
a while. The housekeeper, Mrs. Stoneman, who had charge of the 
establishment in its owner^s absence, seemed a good-natured, kindly 
personage and made things easy for Aline in every way. She was 
introduced to the young people of the neighborhood and had every 
privilege in the house that a girl could be granted. She was invited 
to sing at entertainments and was taken out to parties. Aline 
writes very happily of this period: "I have a very nice home and I 
can have anything I want. No one ever quarrels or fusses and no 
one nags at you. I feel sorry for the other girls at the Home. It's 
no use telling them to behave because I know how hard it is when 
some one always finds fault with you. I often wonder how I stood 
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those four years caged up like some wild beast. I couldn't help 
being ungracious sometimes. Why don^t the people up here say 
those things about me? I wish you could hear some of the nice 
things they say. I am not telling you this out of conceit. I only 
want you to know that the people up here have an entirely different 
opinion of me. To them I am dear and sweet and nice." And this 
was true. Aline had made a very favorable impression upon the 
people of the place. 

The first discordant note was sounded, however, when Aline 
began to make an equally favorable impression upon the boys of the 
town. In ten days she writes as follows: "You said I should make 
as many friends as I could. Did you mean only among my own 
sex? There are many nice boys that go to school here. I know 
some of them and I like them very much. Well, tonight one of the 
girls and I went walking. Not very far from the house we met this 
boy and we asked him to walk with us. When we returned a lady 
told me that Mrs. Stoneman had been looking for me. Well, I got a 
lecture. She told me that I was in her care and that I wasn't to go 
with any men. ... I am through with her. I will do what 
she tells me to do but that is all. Will you write and tell me what 
to do?" 

Mrs. Stoneman's point of view appeared shortly in a long letter 
as to Aline's character. She wrote as follows: "Three weeks have 
passed since Aline came to us. She is a splendid worker, is quick 
and thorough and seems interested enough to do her work well. 
Bid she has other qualities that seem to be irrepressible and that 
make her an undesirable person in the house. She completely loses 
her head over men and over boys even of fifteen years." Various 
details of AUne's misconduct were described in fujl, and her own 
treatment of the situation outlined. This was, in brief, to forbid 
absolutely any communication between Aline and the young men of 
the town. A letter sent to Aline with the intent to help her under- 
stand the world's point of view met with this response: "Conven- 
tionality! I can lead the respectable life but as to the conventional — 
well, I hate convention. Isn't it better to be the sweet, true, 
natural self? What does conventionality do? Doesn't it sometimes 
make life a lie? Sweetness and truth don't belong to convention. 
I don't know how you think but that is what I think and know. 
Convention and hypocrisy belong together. It has been proved. 
If all the world were against me I would stick to what I think is 
right. ... If a wealthy society woman receives men into her 
house and has wrong intercourse with them the world hasn't any- 
thing to say against it. If a common, everyday girl speaks to men, 
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perhaps walks a little way with them, acts in a decent, respectable 
way the world condemns such a woman. Is that fair? Is that 
justice? What do you call that? . . . What is a hypocrite? 
Some people pretend to be so good, so perfect, and all that. Are 
they? Their minds might be polluted and their bodies too, but 
they are so perfect in hypocrisy that they deceive everybody. I 
am not pretending to be good, but I know that I have a wholesome 
mind and body. Do you understand me a little better now? or 
are things more complicated than they were before?" 

Matters went from bad to worse. Mrs. Stoneman did not 
understand how to restrain Aline, and the girl rebelled under her 
attempts. To Mrs. Stoneman Aline seemed defective in self-control 
and destined to become a willing victim of prostitution, while Aline's 
view of her own attitude was far different. She says: "Of coiu^e 
I am fond of the boys. I like all men, but I don't like any of them 
enough to ever marry them or let anything serious happen. Why 
I am so fond of them no one understands. I only know that I can 
trust men. You said something about flirting one time. To be 
called a flirt, I have to be taught how to flirt first. That is an art 
I have never learned. Do you believe me? If I flirted I'd be less 
attractive." 

Aline was told that she should do her best to please Mrs. Stone- 
man or that she could stay in that place no longer. She dreaded the 
poverty and bareness of her own home, so for a time she retracted 
from her defiant attitude and gave up her male acquaintances. 
She wrote very lovingly and tried honestly to improve herself. At 
the end of a letter was the following: "I am trying to study physics 
and I am getting to be quite friendly with the stars — astronomy, 
you know. I will be smart after a while. Don't you think so? 
Good-night. Love, love, love. Yours, Aline." 

The good mood did not last long, for soon there came a letter 
from Mrs. Stoneman: "There have been developments in Aline's 
case the past week which make it impossible for her to stay here. 
As I told you she is defective in self-control, which means that she 
must be watched every minute. She is not to be trusted to look 
after herself. I am thinking of the time when Miss Rochester (the 
owner of the establishment) will take up the housekeeping as she 
will when I go away for a change and rest. She will be wholly 
unable to cope with the problem. I have seen enough of Aline to 
be quite certain that she will go into an inmioral life as soon as she 
has control of herself. She might not if she were fifteen or sixteen 
years old, but she is too old and too far gone to do anything for 
herself." In another letter: "Aline was not restrained imtil she 
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persisted in doing the things that could not be done here. The 
school boy in question is only fifteen years old and was perfectly 
bewitched. It upset his school work. The principal of the school 
said to stop it for his sake. There was nothing else to do. Aline is 
like a child. She has only the one idea, that is, to be with the 
opposite sex. There are other instances with other young men. 
She embraced the school boy with kisses from which he tried to get 
away. The Irishman she let kiss her on the cheek. Yesterday 
Aline received a letter from *Joe' which made her very happy. I 
wish that you would plan for Aline to go from here as soon as you 
receive this." 

Another appeal to Aline helped the situation for a while. She 
wrote: "Mrs. Stoneman told me this morning that I was very good 
this week. She hasn't said anything to me about leaving, but if 
she tells you again that she wants me to go, of course I will have to. 
I have no wish to lead the old life. My tastes are entirely different. 
I am going home to visit sometimes, but that doesn't mean that I'll 
stay. If I did stay I wouldn't have to go back to Joe, would I? 
If he were a single man, perhaps I could care for him again, but as 
it is, I can't. It will be many, many years before I will ever love 
another man. I told you that I like the boys, and I do, but I 
couldn't take Uny of them nearer to my heart. I am set on becom- 
ing a singer and I won't have any peace until I b^in my music 
lessons again. I never thought so much of my voice, but I do now, 
because I have made so many people happy with it. I sang for a 
few old ladies, an invalid, and different people that came to the 
house. Oh! they are all so pleased and it makes me very happy. I 
think every thing will be all right now. Mrs. Stoneman is very nice 
to me and she always treats me very kindly. She only has one fault. 
She seems to have an idea that women ought to have all rights and 
that women oughtn't to associate with men. She knows in her 
heart that I haven't done any wrong." 

This assimied goodness did not last long, and finally Aline was 
sent away. She was soon to be twenty-one, showed no inclination to 
conform to conventional standards, and accordingly was allowed to 
go home. She showed by her attitude, however, that in her heart 
she was ashamed and chagrined at her failure. After going home 
she wrote back: "I am happy because I am making some one else 
happy." She wrote again: "I have seen Joe Burgess and talked to 
him. I can have him at my feet any moment — ^if I wanted him. 
But you and all the rest can set your minds perfectly at ease — I 
donH want him. Up in Tarrytown I had a nice time with the boys, 
in the right way, because they were innocent (at least the ones I 
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knew) and I was too, but down here — I laugh at all men. Did you 
know I've met the right one? Home, even though it isn't beautiful 
and as I am used to, is home. I would rather be unhappy here than 
unhappy among strangers. I am free here at any rate." In 
another letter she says: "The people connected in any way with the 
law always stoop to falsehood. I know it because I can prove it." 
Again: '^I am just beginning to live. I love life now, and I am 
enjoying it too. It won't be a long life, and — so why not enjoy the 
little I have before me? " 

This case may show nothing unusual, but a combination of 
certain traits of character and motives that make for an undesirable 
element in a community: hatred of poverty, love of luxury, love of 
freedom, desire to be admired by men, the feeling of being entitled 
to the best the world can give in the way of enjoyment; added to 
this the daily drill in vicious thought that is part of an institution 
life where gu*ls of the lowest type are housed together; and a feeling 
of injustice, — of having been robbed by society of part of the young 
life that is the birthright of every one. What influence can over- 
come the effect of this combination of early lack of training and bad 
environment, together with four years of institution life which 
certainly did not prove to be uplifting? 

Such was the unfortunate combination of circumstances that 
resulted in embittering and hardening a girl who had ability and 
inteUigence which perhaps might have been saved to the world. 
To allow this ability and intelligence to be wasted, is false economy. 
Yet it can hardly be said that Aline was subjected to unreasonably 
cruel treatment either in the institution where she was confined or 
in the home where she was sent, for there she was welcomed and 
given every opportunity to rise if she had been able to profit by it. 
But the question arises, — ^what shall society do with a girl of this 
type? Can such a one be led to lead a reputable life? No institu- 
tion in particular is in fault; the difficulty is more far-reaching. 
Blame should rather be attached to existing social prejudices and 
conventions. The fact that there is a prison reform movement 
sweeping over the coimtry indicates that the public conscience is 
being awakened to a criticism of present methods of dealing with 
wayward natures. 

The result in this particular case was that Aline found employ- 
ment near her home, and wrote of accepting the attentions of a man 
whom she expected to marry. Later on she had changed her employ- 
ment and seemed to have a niunber of admirers. She is working out 
her life problem in her own way. The final outcome, — ^who can tell? 
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A StUi)Y 0^ THE SCHOOL INQUIRY REPORT 
ON UNGRADED CLASSES. 

By Elizabetth E. Farrbll, 

Inspector of Ungraded Classes, New York City, N. Y. 

{Concluded.) 

What is Done for these Children. 

With regard to the school progiam, the course of study, and 
the place of manual training in the program, the School Inquiry 
Report says: 

"The usual program is the three R's in the forenoon, and some form of 
handwork (manual training) in the afternoon. Nearly all of the experienced 
teachers and the principals are agreed that this bookwork is largely wasted upon 
these children; but they feel compelled to try to do this because it is the tradi- 
tion of the system, and because the parents insist that their children shall be 
taught to read and write." (Page 5.) 

"That appropriate manual training be made the principal thing in all of 
these classe-^; such reading, writing, and numbers as are taught should be 
taught, 80 far as pos^iible, in connection with the hand work." (Page 23.) 

As stated in the report the facts upon which the above state- 
ments are based are these: 

''Most of the people who are familiar with the feebleminded child as he is 
found in institutions and in the Hilfsschulen of Germany and the Special Classes 
of London believe that the children in the ungraded classes of our city belong to 
the latter group; that is to say, they believe that it is wrong to attempt to 
teach such children any of these matters (reading^ writing, number)." (Page 5.) 

"The experience with such children as these in institutions for feeble- 
minded, the coimtry over, is that manual training is the one thing that they can 
be taught." (Page 6.) 

''* * * that book work is practically useless for these children, and 
that our work with them, instead of being half manual, should be aU manual 
and vocational." (Page 18.) 

Discussion. 

It is a fact, though one not recognized in the report, that the 
child in the ungraded class has been the determining factor in the 
activities of his school life. It has been consistently held that the 
class must be small in order to secure opportunity for individual 
instruction. Not less, but more, must be given to the handicapped 
child. His opportunity is limited only by his own personality; — 
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100 THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC. 

reading, numbers, history, water color work, chair caning, dress- 
making, cooking, basketry, pottery making, are only a few of the 
means used to awaken dormant powers and latent interests. 
To enrich the experiences of the handicapped child will do for him 
exactly what it does for a more fortimate one. The degree of 
enrichment will be less, the kind identical. As the handicapped 
child is nearer and dearer to his sorrow-softened parent, so he is to 
the school and to the teacher whose joy it is to fan into flame the 
spark of interest, to build longer the span of voluntary attention, to 
develop to its uttermost his power of good discrimination. 

The effort has been made to teach the higher type of backward 
child to read and to write. To attempt to teach these subjects to ' 
a child who is obviously defective would be evidence of bad judg- 
ment, but in what department of human effort may not bad judg- 
ment be found? TTie school principals and teachers followed 
established precedents in offering during the school day of ungraded 
class children, activities drawn from the different branches of human 
knowledge. In England the Education Act lays certain obligations 
on the local school authorities; in Germany the aun of the auxiliary 
schools (schools for backward children) is so clearly recognized that 
the subject matter of instruction must of necessity be broad, and 
in no sense narrowly special. The institution men of this coimtry 
also recognize this fact. Quotations bearing precisely on this 
point follow: 

"It (auxiliary school) aims to develop in its pupils a standard of conduct 
which shall not differ from that of a worthy and useful member of human 
society. To this end all those subjects of instruction should be introduced into 
the auxiliary school which tend to awaken and control the individual will and 
impulses to action. * * * Taking this, then, as our general aim, we can 
proceed to assign the scope of the several subjects: 

"1. Religion. 

"2. By practice and observation, speaking, reading, and writing, he should 
be helped to understand and reproduce orally and in writing what- 
ever he has seen, heard, or experienced. 

"3. History. 

"4. Drawing. 

''5. Manual labor. 

''6. Singing and gymnastics. 

"7. Home geography. 

'^8. Arithmetic. 

"9. Natural history and nature study."* 

"The time table must provide — 

"a. Instruction in the elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic; 

"6. Singing and recitation; 



* Auxiliary Schools of Qermaoy, page 84. 
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"c. Object leflsons; /^ / '• 

"d. Drawing; '' -'/..: 

"«. Needle work for girls; 
"/• Physical exercises; 
*'g. Manual instruction."' 

"I do not believe it is wise for us to discard the literary training entirely, 
as we have in the institution a number of children of the higher types of mental 
feebleness and I believe these children are capable of being b^efited by the 
literary exercises."' 

''We endeavor to teach the salient points of the kindergarten, primary, 
intermediate, and grammar grades up to the sixth grade.'" 

"Our educational work is very elaborate and cannot be described in words. 
The annual report which I am enclosing gives the best r^8um6 of the work we 
have ever printed."^ 

A report made after visiting the Massachusetts School for the 
Feebleminded contains the following: — "At Waverley the whole 
morning was devoted to the teaching of reading, arithemtic, draw- 
ing and writing to the high grade mentally defective children." 

From these quotations it will be seen that it is quite generally 
held that the child himself must determine what the school will 
do for him. Does it not seem likely that the point of view of insti- 
tutional life would be such as would emphasize manual and voca- 
tional training? Children in an institution have their future clearly 
defined. They can be trained for one thing. With the great 
majority of ungraded class children in the public schools, it is not 
possible at this time to train for one and only one future, even if 
that seemed best. It is right here that the question arises, — ^is it 
manual training or motor training that these children need? If it 
is motor training then the author of the report must agree with oxur 
practice in giving the children physical training, rhjrthmic exercises, 
dancing, games, drawing, sense training, gardening, story telling, 
dramatization, and the many other activities which are motor in 
character. He must agree that the children need opportunity for 
gaining experiences of many kinds. "The tune spent upon purely 
academic work has a value beyond its use to the child, and this is a 
point of view not recognized by those whose attention is focused 
upon children in institutions. By emphasizing the points of resem- 
blance and minimizing the differences between the regular gtajie 
child and the ungraded class child, we foster the self-respect of the 
unfortunate one and sacrifice none of his opportunities for mental 
growth." 

• Elementary Education Acta, England, Defective and Epileptic Children. 

• George Mogridge. M.D., Iowa Institution for the Feebleminded. 
' D. F. Weeks, M.D., Epileptic Colony, Skillman. New Jersey. 

• Walter E. Femald, M.D., Mass. SUte School for the Feebleminded. 
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• • • • , 

.]'. \ jUi this section, perhaps more than in any other, is the reader 
>/tx5giiizant of a lack of definiteness in the use of terms. We do not 
know what is meant by a feebleminded child. We do not know 
whether he is always one and the same thing or whether there are 
infinite variations and differentiations demanding adaptations and 
modifications of educational treatment. It is impossible, therefore, 
to be specific in the discussion. The general theory and practice, 
here presented, would apply to any scheme of help for these 
children. 

Increased Appropriations. 

The School Inquiry Report recommends increased appropria- 
tions in the following terms: — 

"By greatly increasing the appropriations for the work in accordance with 
the needs, as determined by those in charge of the problem." (Pages 21, 22.) 

A. "By the appointment of at least four associate inspectors of ungraded 

classes." (Page 22.) 

B. "By the appointment at once of five more examiners (psychologists and 

physicians), whose duty it should be to determine what children shall 
be placed in these classes. Additional examiners should be ap{>ointed 
as needed. All repeaters and over-age pupils, together with all pupils 
now in any of the special classes C, D, E, and ungraded, should be 
tested by the Binet-Simon scale in the hands of experts trained in its 
use (as is done in Rochester, N. Y., Cleveland, O., and other places, 
with signal benefit to the system." (Page 22.) 

C. "By the appointment of a number of special assistants — six or eigfajb — 

whose business it should be to follow up the history of these defective 
children after they have passed through the schools. After a few 
years such histories would throw much-needed light on the value of the 
methods used; and they would point the way to further steps toward 
protecting society from the future incubus of these irresponsible per- 
sons." (Page 22.) 

Discussion. 

Since September, 1906, the Department of Ungraded Classes 
has increased approximately 1100 per cent. The expenditure for 
maintaining this department has not changed except for an increase 
in salary granted to the Inspector of Ungraded Classes. From 14 
classes in 1906, the number has increased to 175 classes in Septem- 
ber, 1913. No addition has been made during that time to the 
staflf of medical examiners. The inadequacy of the machinery of 
administration, though presented by the City Superintendent of 
Schools at different times, has never had consideration. 

It is impossible to say at this time how many associate inspect- 
ors of ungraded classes should be appointed. It seems reasonable. 
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* 

however, when one considers the newness of this work in public 
education; the lack of trained teachers; the fact that we do not yet 
know just what constitutes mental defect in the so-called border 
line case, to grant at least the amount of supervision which is given 
to the much better understood problems in the regular grades of 
the elementary school. There could be no question about the 
wisdom of establishing a ratio of supervising oflScials to the number 
of ungraded classes, as has been established for assistants to prin- 
cipals in elementary schools. 

Any adequate scheme for the care of mentally defective chil- 
dren must provide not only for their examination but for their 
re-examination at regular intervals. This fact was recognized by 
the Board of Education when the by-laws regulating ungraded 
classes were adopted (1906). This fact, with others which are 
obvious, makes it impossible to say how many examiners should 
be appointed. To arrive at such information might be possible 
by an intensive study of two or more school districts. Such a study 
would call for the examination of all over-age children, all delinquent 
children, all special class children. Whether the information so 
gathered would be indicative of conditions all over the city would, 
of course, be questionable. The value of such information, however, 
cannot be gainsaid in considering the number of oflScial examiners 
needed to carry on the work for mentally defective children. 

All that has been said above is applicable to the recommenda- 
tion with regard to the appointment of "special assistants." The 
work done by Dr. Anne Moore in this particular field in the Depart- 
ment of Ungraded Classes, showed conclusively the necessity for 
some such activity. Here, again, nothing but investigation will 
show whether we need "six or eight," or sixty, or eighty special 
assistants. 

Another item should be added as a reason for increased appro- 
priations. This item is clerical assistance. Unless this is granted 
the maximum eflSciency will not be possible even though a generous 
provision is made for special assistants, medical examiners, and 
associate inspectors. To oblige highly trained employees of the 
Board of Education to spend their days writing letters, sending out 
notices, etc., etc., is to pay a rather high price for such services. I 
earnestly recommend that this item be given careful consideration. 

To say that foiu* associate inspectors should be appointed is to 
treat as stationary a problem which is constantly growing. Because 
Dr. Goddard does not give a reason for his recommendation, argu- 
ment is impossible. Again w.e deplore an investigation conducted 
without knowledge of documentary material. 
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Records. 

The following quotations from the School Inquiry Report relate 
to records: — 

"The only way to solve this problem (three R's) is to appeal to experience. 
Had a careful record been kept of every child who had been in the ungraded 
classes; his actual condition; what he had learned in the way of reading, writ- 
ing, and counting; and then of his after history, and the extent to which he had 
beeai able to make a living because of his ability to use his knowledge of the 
three R^s, we might, by this time, have an answer to the question. As a matter 
of fact, no such records have been kept." (Pages 5, 6.) 

''Actual data should be accumulated as to what becomes of these children 
after they have left the ungraded classes, of the children in £ classes, the C 
classes, and all others who show in their school work that they are not perfectly 
normal, to the end that we may know what efifect our methods are having upon 
these children, and to what extent we have wisely judged them and treated 
them." (Pages 15, 16.) 

The above statements seem to be based upon the fact that, — 

"We have continually asked teachers * * *." (Page 6.) 

Discussion (Records). 

To substantiate in fact the statement that "no such records 
have been kept," it is again necessary to study the report for 
evidences of the use made of official material, — ^minutes of the 
Board of Superintendents, annual reports of the City Superintendent 
of Schools, records in the office of the City Superintendent of 
Schools, — and to search for indications that a critical study of 
methods of work, budget requests, etc., etc., had been made. There 
are no such evidences or indications. 

Such a study of the minutes of the Board of Superintendents 
would have brought out the fact that a record blank for use in 
ungraded classes had been adopted in 1906. If this discovery was 
followed up by a study of the records on file in the office of the 
City Superintendent it would have shown that four times each year 
each child in an ungraded class is rated. On this approved blank 
information is given as to "his actual conditions; what he had 
learned in the way of reading, writing, and counting. " In addition 
to the facts noted, the official records give information as to the 
condition at the time of discharge, at whose request he is discharged, 
for whom he is to work, and a prognosis as to his probable ability 
to succeed. 

A study of the annual reports of the City Superintendent of 
Schools would have shown the attitude of the school authorities on 
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the "after care" of children who left the ungraded class at sixteen 
years (none younger may leave) to enter industry. The CSty Super- 
intendent of Schools recommended in 1909-10 "that social workers 
be appointed to visit the homes and work with the parents of men- 
tally defective children. "• 

A study of documentary material in the office of the City Super- 
intendent of Schools would reveal the work in "after care" done 
under the auspices of the school authorities, and at their request 
by the College Settlement and the Public Education Association, 
whose investigator, Dr. Anne Moore, followed up the industrial 
career of all children who had left the ungraded classes up to the 
time her investigation was finished in June, 1911. Had such a study 
been made it would have been apparent that the school authorities 
not only appreciated the value of such material but actually 
inaugurated and established on a working basb the first, and to this 
time the only, official after care of mentally defective children done in 
connection with American pubUc schools. This was begun and has 
been continued since 1907, when the Department of Ungraded 
Classes was one year old. 

The report says we must gather data as to what becomes of the 
22,387 E class children; 2691 C class children; 2041 D class chil- 
dren; and the 15,000 children said to be feebleminded. The indus- 
trial career of these individuals is the point here. The implications 
in this suggestion are tremendous. The German system of register- 
ing at the police station all people sojourning in the country is a way 
to learn about the 42,119 individuab under discussion. This, how- 
ever, does not seem feasible just now. 

Since, — "We have continually asked teachers" is the only fact 
presented as the basis of the statement that "no such records have 
been kept, " and since the method of recording the data relating to 
ungrad^ class childr^i and the character of such data were not the 
material of critical study, this section of the School Inquiry Report 
does not appear to be conclusive. 

The Report re-states conditions that have been put forward by 
the City Superintendent time and again, — children not examined, 
inadequate supply of trained teachers, inadequacy of the examining 
and supervisory staff, etc. etc. To bring these forward once more 
with all the prestige of the School Inquiry Conmiittee will undoubt- 
edly be of value. 

The report seems to have viewed the ungraded class problem as 
the work of a day, — a work without a past and with no future. It 

•Thirteenth Annual Report, City Superinteocknt of Soboolt, ptgo 149. 
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deals with conditions found at a given time with no consideration of 
the circumstances which brought them about and those wliich were 
in process of correcting them. Educational administration is not 
static, as one might gather from the report. Unless we discount 
this static quality we will fail to get the good intended. The force 
which has driven this particular problem since 1906 is dynamic. It 
has increasingly gathered momentimi and is projected in a long 
vista ahead. These conditions, or some other condition equally 
undesirable, may exist five years from today. The thing which 
makes them significant is our attitude towards them. 

Throughout the report the terms "mentally defective" and 
''feebleminded" are used interchangeably. With this usage in 
mind, the question of ''mistaken diagnosis" referred to on page 5 
is to be considered. There is no better way to show the inacciu^cy 
implied in this section than to place in juxtaposition the statement 
of one of Dr. Goddard's colleagues in psychology: "Feebleminded- 
ness in its correct usage, characterizes the individual whose mental 
development is retarded. It has no reference whatever to the 
matter of whether the condition is curable or permanent. Its literal 
meaning excludes all reference to causes and a child might be feeble- 
minded at first and become normal later." "A child might progress 
at a retarded rate at first and then improve with the removal of 
some physical handicap or other cause.""* 

Those who looked to the School Inquiry Investigation as the 
logical means of solving the problems now troubling school adminis- 
trators in the field of special education, will study the report in vain 
for a philosophy upon which to found their practice. They find, 
instead of the broad vision of the function of the school in this its 
latest problem, a series of doses prescribed for present ills; a dearth 
of positive knowledge which it would be reasonable for Dr. Goddard 
to have provided, throws the atmosphere of opinion aroimd the 
remarks made on organization, examination, "mistaken diagnosis," 
number of feebleminded children, and vocationalized manual train- 
ing, — to enumerate only a few items. 

The service given by Rousseau to general education, by Pesta- 
lozzi to the education of poor children, by Horace Mann to public 
education in the United States, is similar to that expected from Dr. 
Goddard for the education of mentally defective children when he 
was employed by the School Inquiry Committee to investigate the 
aim, methods, and results of imgraded class work. To be unable 
to see the forest for the trees is sad. To have missed the vision is 
sadder still. 

» Jounial of FBycbo-Astheoicv— Vol. XVII, No. 4. 
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THE FURTHER HISTORY OF SOME TROUBLESOME BOYS. 

By Horace Richards Barnes, M.A., 
Harrison FeUow in EconomicSy University of Pennsylvania, 

This is the first attempt to follow up, after a lapse of years, the 
work done for a group of children by the Psychological Clinic of the 
University of Pennsylvania. During the summer session of 1910, 
a class for troublesome adolescent boys was conducted for six weeks 
by the Psychological Laboratory and Clinic. Dr. Arthur Holmes, 
who organized the class under the direction of Professor Lightner 
Witmer, reported upon the summer's work in an article in The 
Psychological Clinic, for November 15, 1910.* With regard to 
the make-up of the class Dr. Holmes said: 

"It was found in examinations made at the Psychological 
Clinic preliminary to the entrance of the boys into the class, that six 
were moral delinquents, having stolen from their homes or other 
places. Of these one had been arrested and two were in the charge 
of probation oflScers of the Juvenile Court. Of the other seven, 
one was normal, two were backward and morally delinquent, and 
four were merely backward in their school work. In every case 
there was some reason which made the parents anxious to have 
their boys put under special training, the only exception being one 
normal boy, who accompanied his brother for the sake of companion- 
ship.'' 

At the suggestion of Professor Witmer, the writer, while a student 
of psydiology at the University during the winter of 1913-14, under- 
took to follow up these boys who had attended the special class in 
the summer of 1910. The work involved the writing of a number 
of letters, and the making of a great many visits to schools, homes, 
oflSces, factories, and other places of employment. It was impossi- 
ble to see personally four of the boys who were no longer in this 
locality. However, some indirect information was gathered con- 
cerning the recent behavior of these four. They were D., listed 
as case 210; C, case 251; G., case 68, and N., case 94. 

The boys C. and D. came from a suburban home and D. was 
the only one of the two brothers who had been backward in school. 
C. was a normal boy eleven years of age, and naturally enough the 
report of Mr. Cameron, the teacher in charge, was, " His work was the 
best in the class." D., twelve years of age, was brought for ''moral 

* Holmes. Arthur. An Educational Experiment with Troublesome Adolescent Boys. TaB 
PttTOHOLOGXCAL CuNic, Vo). IV. No. 6. November 15. 1910. page 155. 
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delinquency.'' He had attended several public a)Qd private schools, 
and at the time of his first examination he was somewhat behind in 
his school work. Although almost thirteen years of age he was only 
in the fifth grade. Report of his work at the end of the summer 
class was that he had made the greatest mental progress of all the 
boys in the class, and that he had learned to control himself. The 
teacher in charge reported that he thought there was nothing un- 
usual about the boy. 

In our efforts to follow up the life led by these brothers in the 
past four years we have been unable to elicit any response to our 
letters, from either the family or the private school which the boys 
are now attending. We have learned through Dr. Francis N. Max- 
field, Assistant Director of the Psychological Clinic, who is acquainted 
with one of the teachers of the boys, that they are doing well and 
causing no trouble. This confirms our diagnosis that there was 
nothing unusual about them. Their actions during the period when 
one of them was being brought to Clinic for examination were 
similar to the actions of many boys who lack firm parental control. 
They were typical of many children who ate properly termed 
" spoiled." Upon the advice of the Clinic the boys had their adenoids 
removed and apparently were much improved after the operation. 

G., case 68, when thirteen years of age, was brought to the 
Clinic on account of "moral delinquency." The summary of Mr. 
Cameron's report concerning the work done by G. states that "he 
made decided improvement in his conduct during the term of six 
weeks. In the swimming pool and the gymnasium, and on the base- 
ball field he acquitted himself well. He has good stuff in him, and 
I have no doubt will make a good record for himself." In an effort 
to locate the family I learned from the department store where the 
father had formerly been employed that the family had moved to 
Pittsburgh about eighteen months ago. 

N., case 94, was brought to the Clinic by his mother because of 
backwardness. He was eleven years of age and according to Mr. 
Cameron was far below other boys in the class in all his work. He 
mado the greatest improvement in arithmetic and reading. He was 
one of the best boys in the school, and though he occasionally showed 
his temper, was soon set to rights by a few words of caution. A 
number of visits were made to schools, to the home neighborhood, 
and to places of business in the following up of this case. Finally 
I learned from a former neighbor that the family have bought a 
ten-acre place in New Jersey. The land is not cleared, and after 
learing they expect to go to truck farming. The neighbor informed 
me that N.'s mother was a hard working woman, and that the boy 
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himself had been doing very well in the past two or three years, but 
that the father had not worked fourteen weeks during the foiuteen 
years that she, the neighbor, had known the family. I learned also 
from her, that N. had been employed in a business office in Phila- 
delphia. Upon inquiring at this office I was told that N. had been 
engaged as a general office boy at four dollars a week, and had done 
very well. He left in December, 1913, on his own initiative, stating 
that he was going to New Jersey. 

More definite information was gathered about the remaining 
nine cases out of the thirteen who had attended the summer session. 

L., case 150, was brought to the Clinic when he was thirteen 
years of age because of backwardness in school, and because of bad 
conduct. He was found to be in poor physical condition, especially 
having trouble with his ears. From a number of calls made at his 
home and places of employment, I have learned that L. has attended 
school for only a few months since the summer of 1910, and was unable 
to accomplish an3rthing in school. He has held several jobs, but has 
not stuck to any. His conduct has led to his being discharged by 
some of his employers. He comes from a very comfortable home, 
but his parents apparently do not know how to manage the boy. 

K., case 184, twelve years of age in 1910, was brought to the 
Clinic for general bad conduct, — flying, playing truant, etc. His 
school marks were satisfactory, but his teacher could not manage 
him. At the date of my visit to his home, February 25, 1914, K. 
was fifteen years of age, measuring six feet seven inches in height. 
The Clinic had previously advised that t^ boy be handled with 
patience and tact. He has good home conditions, and apparently 
there is no cause for alarm about this boy. He is too large to get a 
boy's job and is too yoimg and undeveloped to hold a man's position. 
He has had considerable trouble with running ears. It is my belief 
that when he gets stronger physically he will be able to hold his 
own in the world. 

F., case 145, was twelve years of age when brought to the Clinic 
because of backwardness in school. Mr. Cameron's report was that 
''he had not enough of force to make great progress in an3rthing. 
He is easily led." 

F. is now sixteen and is in the seventh grade, being therefore 
considered backward, but apparently the only thing that keeps 
him back is his difficulty in arithmetic. He lives in a pleasant, neat 
home, is a strong, intelligent looking boy, and is anxious to get to 
work. There are no other abnormalities in the family. The only 
reason that I can discover for this boy being held back in school is 
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his failure to come up to the standard set for passing in arithmetic. 
I believe he will be able to get along in the world and hold his own. 

E., case 153, was brought to the Clinic when thirteen years of 
age because of backwardness and general bad conduct such, as stealing 
and begging. Dr. Holmes said of him that he would probably land 
in an institution. This prognosis has been verified, for E. has since 
caused a great deal of trouble, and for one year, June 1911-1912, 
was in a protectory. On November 20, 1913, Dr. Maxfield after 
examining E., and after thoroughly looking into his actions during 
the past three years, advised placing the boy in the Eastern Penn- 
sylvania State Institution for Feebleminded and Epileptic at Spring 
City. Two other children in the family have also been troublesome 
and have been in the House of Refuge and the Rahway Reformatory. 
The home is a pleasant, cheerful one, but there is a family history 
of incorrigibility, and after taking into consideration all the facts 
in the case, the diagnosis of the Clinic, that the boy should be in an 
institution, is confirmed. 

A., case 239, when thirteen years of age was brought to the 
Clinic because of "moral dehnquency." There are no abnormalities 
in the mother's or father's family. The mother is a coarse woman, 
and the father is a drunkard who seldom provides for his large family. 
They live ip a poor home in a congested neighborhood. Upon the 
recommendation of the Clinic during the summer of 1910 treatment 
was given A. for his eyes and ears and he obtained glasses. He has 
since been earning a living in various mills in the city at wages 
varying from four to eight dollars a week. 

J., case 248, when thirteen years of age was brought to the Clinic 
by his sister for truancy. The boy's mother is dead and he had been 
causing his aunt, who was keeping house for his father, considerable 
trouble. Mr. Cameron's summary of J.'s work states that he was the 
most unsatisfactory boy in the class, and that he was constantly 
causing disturbances among the other boys. His work and conduct, 
however, improved a great deal during the last two weeks of the ses- 
sion. J.'s recent history shows him to be doing very well. His 
aunt reports that he no longer gives her trouble, and she believes 
a great deal of her former lack of control over the boy was due to 
her ignorance of the way to handle him. He attended school until 
June, 1913, and was in the 8A grade at this time. He left to learn 
the plumbing trade. During the winter he has been sticking to his 
job and also has been regularly attending the night school classes 
of the Philadelphia Trade School. As far as we are able to learn 
he is leading the life of a normal boy. 

H., case 259, was brought to the Clinic by his mother, who had 
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read about the special class in the newspapers and who wished to 
enter her son, then thirteen years of age, on account of his backward- 
ness. Mr. Cameron reports that at "first H. was addicted to yelling 
out loud in school when on occasion a boy touched him. This 
habit left him entirely and he worked well in his studies. He was 
what we sometimes call a 'touchy boy'. In the gymnasium his 
coordination was poor and he did not make much improvement in 
his general work.*' In following up this boy I found that he has 
been working for about a year in an automobile shop for four dollars 
a week. On March 1, 1914, his salary was raised to five dollars a 
week. The foreman of the shop told me that the boy's work was 
satisfactory and H. himself said that he was satisfied with his job 
and expected to stick to it. His general appearance is that of a nor- 
mal boy, and there seems to be no reason from the family history 
and from H.'s recent behavior to doubt his ability to fit into society. 

B., case 250, was brought to the Clinic when eleven years of 
age by the Juvenile Aid Society because of "moral delinquency." 
Mr. Cameron's report states, "B.'s greatest difficulty was learning 
to speak only when called on; by the end of the term he had become 
pretty well the master of himself. He did good work in his studies, 
but was nervous in his seat, — perhaps because the chair was too 
uncomfortable for him. He did very well in his general work and 
learned to swim fairly well in the pool." B.'s father is a tailor and 
seems to be doing very well. The boy continued school imtil he 
reached the eighth grade, when he went to work in a department 
store. He left this place after a few days because he did not like 
working in the cellar. He is now doing satisfactory work in a print- 
ing shop. B. is anxious to go to a farm school, but his father in- 
formed me that the farm school will not take the boy until he is 
sixteen years of age. During the past two months B. has been at- 
tending a session of the public night school. 

M., case 256, when fifteen years of age was brought to the Clinic 
on account of backwardness. He comes from a very good home, 
and his family are much interested in the case. Conversation with 
the boy and general observation lead me to suspect that he is of a 
lower t3rpe mentally than any of the other boys in his class whom I 
have seen. Mr. Cameron's report, however, states that he studied 
well and made good progress; his conduct was good and he was 
always willing to do anything asked. His school records during 
the time he attended school since leaving here showed that when he 
left in June, 1912, he was in the 4A grade, although he was then 
seventeen years of age. He has been working for almost a year with 
a manufacturmg company in the city. A talk with the foreman of 
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M/s diyision revealed the fact that the boy was getting along very 
well and though a little slow seemed to understand what was ex- 
pected of him. He has been receiving six dollars a week wages. 

A study of these thirteen cases raises a number of questions. 
Nearly all of these boys were brought to the Psychological Clinic for 
mental diagnosis, because of their incorrigibility. In other words, 
their actions especially marked them, and these actions, which may 
have been chronic or spasmodic, did not conform to the standard 
set as normal by society. Are such tendencies as were displayed by 
these boys, — and they represent a very small proportion of a large 
group which is offering a big and important problem, — ^atavistic? 
Have we all inherited similar tendencies, which we have learned to 
suppress because of the influence of environment upon us, or are 
such tendencies given only to a portion of the race? It is my belief 
that we all have these tendencies working in us, but owing to the 
influence of training and environment they have become regulated 
to our social life. Because of the advantage of years and changes of 
custom, because of suppression, because of lack of use, these crimi- 
nalistic tendencies no longer play the role in the daily life of man 
that they did in the early ages when man for his self-preservation 
had to secure his livelihood regardless of the consequence to his fellow- 
man. An examination of these thirteen cases leaves no doubt that 
the influences of the three great forces of life, — ^heredity, environ- 
ment and training, have some part to play in each case. There seems 
to be evidence to warrant oxu* laying emphasis on the lack of whole- 
some environment and on the lack of careful training in the majority 
of these cases. Few of the family histories show abnormalities, 
and if these are accurate statements, we would infer that it was 
because of lack of parental control, — either because the parents 
were both out working during the day, or because parents did not 
understand their children, — ^that the boys acted as they did, and 
led society to suspect that they were likely to become dangerous 
citizens. 

In many of the cases as a result of the examination at the 
Pyschological Clinic the boys were taken to various medical dis- 
pensaries, and physical benefits were derived by following out 
recommendations involving the removal of adenoids, ear treatment, 
securing of eye glasses, etc., etc. These procedures brought 
about an improvement in the general condition of the boy and 
also in his mental work. This leads to the conclusion that the 
physical condition of the boy plays an important role in his conduct. 
Another factor that must be taken into consideration was the atti- 
tude of the boy toward his public school, and of the public school 
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toward the boy. Every case improved during the six weeks of the 
special class and at the end of three and a half years the parents 
of these boys are unanimous in their decision that their sons were 
helped by the Siunmer School. This leads me to conclude that in 
several cases if not in all, the public schools missed an opportunity 
to aid in solving the problem. 

The recent interest in child welfare, which is leading to a reorgan- 
ization of our school system, to measures to improve and keep intact 
the home, and in other ways to give every child a fair chance for 
normal development, will no doubt aid us greatly in solving the 
problem of the boy who because of his behavior is called "incorri- 
gible". In conclusion, I wish to emphasize the value of a diagnosis 
in every case. The present methods of keeping our clinical records 
include giving a diagnosis along with the other important informa- 
tion about the case. This was not done in some of our older 
records, and nearly all of these cases lack a definite diagnosis as to 
mental condition. It is always wise to make the diagnosis, even 
although it be a tentative one, so that we can use it for comparison 
when we take into consideration the future progress of the individual. 
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tHE PSYCHOLOGY OF It. 

By Charles Keen Taylor, M.A. 

Philadelphiay Pa. 

If there is one point upon which most of us agree, it is the state- 
ment that the morale of our American young people is not what it 
should or could be; and moral education "conferences," lecturers, 
educators, physicians, and social workers abnost unitedly tell us 
that the grand and only remedy is instruction in sex hygiene. All 
agree that the home is the best place for this instruction, but that 
the home is not giving it, that many homes are incapable of so 
doing, and therefore the school should do it — yes, down to the first 
grade. 

It is likely that all these well-intentioned folk are making a 
profound mistake, and for many children perhaps a most unfor- 
tunate one. The mistake consists in believing in the fatal delusion 
that moral reform can be encouraged by teaching ** facts," and 
that by means of a mere knowledge of anatomy and special hygiene 
a child's character can be made and kept clean, strong, and un- 
contaminated. 

Let it be said at once that the immorality found in varying 
degrees among young people and children is not nearly so much 
caused by a lack of knowledge, as by a lack of a strong moral 
stamina, a fundamental power of resistance, which would enable 
the possessor to stand firm against the common temptations. Along 
with the lack of moral strength there is another cause making for 
the downfall of many. Even before adolescence, and particularly 
during that critical stage, many influences, in the home and with- 
out it, tend to develop in the children a precocious sex interest and 
a leaning toward sensuality. In other words, from early childhood 
for a great number of children, and especially those in well-to-do 
homes, there is a long series of influences, each one of which has 
probably little eflfect, but the cumulative strength of which is 
exceedingly great. Let us consider a number of these influences. 

The first to come are generally those developed by ill-chosen 
games. Properly planned play is of immense value in the mental, 
moral, and physical development of a child. The only games likely 
to be ultimately bad in their effects are those founded on sex interest 
and diflference, such as the so-called kissing games, which in them- 
selves, as played by young children, mean very little. Parents 
often watch such games and exclaim over the "pretty sight." No 
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doubt the children are innocent as can be, but even then these 
games have a distinct psychic eflfect in starting a sex interest and 
in encouraging familiarity. Again, parents frequently aid in the 
precocious sex interest by pairing oflf the boys and girls at children's 
parties, just as adults are paired oflf, and again it is doubtless a 
"pretty sight" to see the couples of miniature men and women, 
aping the manners of grown-up men and women. The distinctions 
are often emphasized by more or less teasing concerning "sweet- 
hearts," "beaux" and the like. It may seem silly and hyper- 
sensitive to recognize any psychic eflfect in such matters, or even 
in the direct teasing of young children concerning their "beaux" and 
"best girls." But again let it be said that while in ihemselies such 
influences might mean little, every impression and suggestion goes 
to the making of character, and it is the cumvlative eflfect which 
concerns us. 

When children are from five to eleven years old comes dancing. 
With people of moderate means this period is likely to be put oflf 
a few years, but the well-to-do support thousands of semi-fashionable 
dancing schools for children of this age and older — all under the 
pleasing idea that dancing will give them grace and poise. Perhaps 
it will, but it frequently brings less desirable gifts also. Be it 
understood, — ^the best authorities give dancing a high rank as a 
cultural and moral factor of great value. But the great value is 
in the "open" dance, including many beautiful folk dances the 
practicing of which would be most valuable for children. But out- 
side of some progressive public schools such dances are not common. 
Instead, in the vast majority of dancing schools, we see matters 
conducted as among men and women, the children acting like adults 
as nearly as possible and being treated as such. Would we not 
rather see children acting like children and being treated like 
children? It is most unpleasant to see youngsters of twelve, thirteen, 
or fourteen years posturing and acting with the blas^ assurance of 
sophisticated and weary adults, — to say nothing of the eflfect of the 
conmion "round dance'* and particularly its later variations. As 
exercise these movements have little appeal, the main interest being 
a sensual one built upon sex instinct and interest, and early ado- 
lescence is distinctly not the time for stimulating such instincts and 
interest. The physical contact and its accompanying familiarity 
is the basic fault of these dances, and the harm they have done 
even among young children is far greater than is supposed by admir- 
ing parents and chaperons who look on approvingly in groups around 
the walls. True it is that the children are very often quite inno- 
cent of wrong thought, though they often are not. Even if a 
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wrong idea or impulse never enters their minds, there is neverthe- "" 
less a strong sex stimulation, which adds greatly to the cumulative 
effect we are studying. Sex stimulation has its proper and neces- 
sary place and time, but it is the wrong time for it when, in the 
bewilderment of early adolescence, children find themselves pos- 
sessed of a whole new world of instincts and feelings of great power, 
over which control has not yet been gained, and concerning which 
little useful knowledge has been acquired. 

At this very critical time other malign influences make them- 
selves felt. For instance, there are the moving pictures to which 
all of us swarm by the himdred thousand. The moving picture is 
doubtless one of the most important educational methods discovered 
in a centiuy, as well as the bringer of much clean enjoyment to 
young and old. On the other hand, what is the most common 
type of picture, leaving out those openly obscene or suggestive? 
Is it not the so-called "love drama"? Usually these are very clean 
and decent, though too often they are the reverse. But even if 
entirely clean and proper, what is their effect upon children? It 
is not difficult to say. The result is an increasing of sex instinct 
and feeling, and though the effect upon adults might be negligible 
or even good, upon the adolescent child the cumulative effect of 
even the best pictures is far stronger that we usually imagine, and 
as for the effect of suggestive pictures — it is no wonder that young 
folk in their 'teens leave such exhibitions with resistance dimimshed 
and with their minds in a psychic whirl of sex-consciousness. And 
we have not yet taken into account the effect of seeing, day after 
day, a common portrayal of what should be an almost sacred 
mystery. The sacredness and mystery are destroyed and imita- 
tion becomes an easy step. 

Allied to the moving-picture influence is that of the commoner 
type of vaudeville, where may be seen dancing and costmnes of an 
entirely sensual appeal, and where suggestive jokes and songs are 
the rule rather than the exception. Children go in swarms to the 
vaudeville. The vaudeville and the theater — ^the latter through 
its recent open attempt to conmiercialize the present abnormal 
interest in sex questions, have much to answer for. 

Another imfortimate influence is that of that kind of news- 
paper which publishes every nasty detail of every possible scandal — 
and children have a great way of reading such articles. Then there 
is a type of paper which on one page prints woeful editorials con- 
cerning the poor downtrodden workingman, and on the very next 
prints quack advertisements of a disgusting nature, which are often 
traps for the sons of those very workingmen. Many journals 
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realize their responsibility as educational factors in their com- 
munities, and there are many whose names would be recognized 
from one end of the country to the other as strong influences for 
good. Unfortunately, all are not of that type. 

Other influences might be mentioned, such as the suggestive 
jokes and pictures so abimdant in some of our comic weeklies and 
Sunday supplements, in which the commonest subject is marital 
infidelity or strife. Children cannot respect relations which are 
continually held up to ridicule. Yet another decided influence is 
the fashion of dressing our young girls, who sometimes might be 
fourteen, twenty-four, or even forty, as far as could be told from 
a distance of a himdred yards. The present bad taste in dress is 
at once the result of an excessive sex-feeling and a partial cause of it. 

This is an incomplete but amply sufficient list of many influences 
which, beginning in early childhood, have a final powerful cumula- 
tive effect which makes for a leaning toward sensuality and a pre- 
cocious sex-interest, — ^two forces that have much to do with the genesis 
of the great modem wave of immorality. Acting with these is 
that other great cause, — a lack of moral strength sufficient to resist 
and overcome the temptations which our children must meet with 
every day of their lives. 

Where is the responsibility? In your heart of hearts, if you 
are a parent, it is just possible that you may know where the greater 
part of the responsibility lies. 
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Psychology and Medicine Basis of National Children's Bureau. 

An amendment has been offered to the "Legislative Bill' (H. R. 15,279), 
as reported to the Senate May 15, 1914; on page 147, under Children's Bureau, 
in line 3, after the figures, "$25,640," to insert the following words: 

"Provided that the chief and assistant chief shall be experts in child study, 
and provided further, that the supervisory officers and all other persons now or 
hereafter employed in the bureau, in investigations of infant mortality, diseases 
of children and similar subjects of a medical nature, shall have had a medical 
train ng." 

Such an amendment will tend to aid the work of the Bureau in many ways, 
of which the following might be mentioned: 

1. It will help toward general efficiency in the work. 

2. It will make it easier to keep incompetent persons from entering the 

service of the Bureau. 

3. Most important of all, it will cause the Bureau to take up some 

of its fundamental work first: that is the study of children^ 
as well as of their environment. 

4. It will avoid duplicating the work of other Bureaus by doing this 

fundamental work, a,nd thus overcome a most serious objection 
which has been made against the Bureau. 

5. The idea of such an amendment may suggest similar amendments 

for other Buk-eans when needed, and thus help departmental 
service in general. 

As this is a new and most important Bureau and as the study of children 
is comparatively recent, it is all the more niBcessary to gu^rd against incom- 
petent personnel. 

The staff of Ihe Children's Bureau consists of a chief, one assistant chief, 
one statistical expert, and eleven subordinate employees. 

The chief is a woman fifty-six years of age and unmarried. She is a college 
graduate and has been interested in various reform movements, has made special 
study of the care of the insane, and has spent much time in Hull House at 
Chicago. She is an estimable woman, much interested in bum^tarian work. 

The assistant chief is a college graduate, and under the supervision of a 
statistical expert was joint author with him of statistics of paupers in alms- 
houses and of the insane and feebleminded in institutions (published by the 
Census Office). 

The statistical expert is a woman, thirty-eight years of age and unmarried, 
a college graduate, and a Doctor of Philosophy. She was special investigator 
for equal suffrage in Colorado; and also made a report for the Labor Bureau 
on women and children in industry. 

There is little to indicate that the chief of the Bureau has had any definite 
training for the study of children. Her work seems to have been almost wholly 
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sociological and mainly with young people and adults. Whatever the qualifica- 
tions of the' chief, it is generally asBumed that the assistant chief should know all 
about the subject. But it does not appear that he has had the least preliminary 
training and experience in child study. With the statistical expert as with the 
chief, her training and work have been not only sociological, but also related 
almost wholly to adults and not to children. 

When the Bureau was formed (mostly by transfer from other Bureaus), the 
question as to whether the candidates knew anything about children appears not 
to have been asked, and the staff can hardly be blamed for taking their positions. 
Perhaps no one is to be criticised for the condition of this Bureau. The idea 
seemed to be, that anyone could take statistics about children and interpret them. 
The study of children themselves, their psychology and their physical nature, 
that is child study, which is the foundation work of any children's bureau, seems 
to have been ignored. 

Child study is the essential scientific work of the Bureau, while getting statis- 
tics about children is more of a sociological nature. But scientific knowledge oj 
the child is fundamental and is necessary for competent sociological uxyrk on children. 
To know what facts are important about children in any relation; and after these 
facts are collected^ to arrange^ classify j and interpret them^ cannot be done properly 
and adequately by anyone who has not had training and experience in the scientific 
study of children. 

It will be noted in the second proviso of the amendment, that medical train- 
ing is required, not necessarily the degree of M.D. so that those trained in any of 
the different schools will be eligible. In the absence of the M.D. require- 
ment it will be somewhat difficult to say just what shall be understood as 
"medical traiiung'\ This term, as well as the equally vague "expert in child 
study" might have been defined by the amendment under consideration. 

A Teachers College for the South. 

George Peabody Ck>llege, Nashville, Tenn., successor of the Peabody Normal 
School, will open its doors to students on June 25, 1914, at the beginning of the 
summer session. Peabody Normal School closed in June, 1911; and since that 
time the trustees have increased the assets, erected new buildings, and provided 
new equipment. This is the first teachers college to be established in the South, 
where there has long been a demand for such an institution. The training offered 
will be of a more practical nature than that given in similar colleges in the North, 
and special attention will be paid to vocational and industrial education. 
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THE HYGIENE OF EUGENIC GENERATION.^ 

By J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., 
Director Paycho-educational Clinic, St. Louis Public Schools. 

Eugenic or generative hygiene is preventive individual and race 
hygiene raised to the nth power. No measures for individual or 
collective betterment are more fundamental than the hygiene of 
generation. To be well bom is the fundamental prerequisite of being 
well bred. Generative hjrgiene contemplates not only the regulation 
of the fimction of mating, but also the establishment of those condi- 
tions which will insure normal healthy generative processes in the 
father and mother. In addition to the requirement of eugenic 
marriages, it is also necessary to safeguard the health and develop- 
ment of the foetus. Moreover, since the prenatal and postnatal 
child are one and the same indivisible person, we should not draw 
the line of cleavage too sharply between the eugenical and euthenical 
factors of development. An attempt to draw a sharp eugenic 
line between, on the one hand, the hereditary prenatal factors, and on 
the other hand, the environmental prenatal (congenital) and post- 
natal factors of normal development is indefensible and pernicious. 
In practice generative hygiene cannot be narrowly circumscribed 
by academic distinctions, but must comprise all the orthogenic factors 
which condition normal development prior to and during concep- 
tion, during the period of gestation, (and possibly during the firet 
postnatal period of life, at least so far as concerns the item of 
breast feeding). In this paper time limitation compels me to 
restrict my remarks to the consideration of those hygienic measures., 
the application of which will make for the improvement of the in- 
born qualities of men, certainly as affects congenital traits, if not 
the hereditary, in the narrow Galtonian sense of the latter term. 
I shall state and attempt briefly to support four fundamental 
theses. 



1 An addren delivered, in part, b«for« Um Eucenies Section of Um Pittaburgk km(\nmj ol 
Arte and Soienow. May 15. 1014. 
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1. Society should prevent degenerate or anti-eugenical matings. 
It is alleged that about 15 per cent of the present generation produces 
50 per cent of the next generation, and that this producing minority 
represents the poorer, lower or eugenically inferior elements of the 
population. Without conceding that this estimate is strictly correct, 
it is within the bounds of truth to say that all enlightened students 
of race betterment are agreed that palpable degenerates should not 
be permitted to marry. But we are not all agreed that the eugenically 
unfit can be diagnosed infallibly, or even to a measurably satisfac- 
tory extent. So far as relates to mental degenerates there are now 
in general use two methods of study by which it is hoped to make 
eugenic diagnoses: — ^first, the hereditary study of ancestral strains 
by the methods of heredity research; and secondly, the psychological 
observation or testing or study of the level of intelligence and of 
mental deviation. 

Present day heredity studies are usually conducted with either 
a distinct Galtonian or Mendelian bias. In the United States the 
Mendelian bias is unmistakable. Judging by the recent publications 
of various American Mendelians, feeblemindedness, insanity, epilepsy 
and other anti-eugenic mental conditions can now be subsmned imder 
the Mendelian formula, and almost unerrmgly explained by it. Some 
American Mendelians indeed go aa far as to assert that, given cer- 
tain conditions of ancestral strains, they can now forecast with almost 
mathematical precision the relative incidence in future generations 
of normality, feeblemindedness, insanity, or epilepsy. To these and 
other claims of the American school of Mendelian enthusiasts, I am 
still compelled to maintain the attitude of the discreet Missourian. 
I shall in no way here concern myself with pointing out the confusing, 
blundering, slipshod, inaccurate, imscientific ways in which many — 
fortunately not all — of the published heredity charts have been 
worked up and interpreted. I need merely refer to the recent 
exhaustive analysis and annihilating criticism of Heron* which, 
unless refuted by other means than innuendo, rhetoric or mere denial, 
invalidate the results of many of the American investigations of 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, and insanity. While I cannot quite 
subscribe to all of Heron's conclusions, my observations of the work 
of heredity field-workers and my own study of the heredity of the 
mentally abnormal cases coming to my clinic, have convinced me 
that the prevailing methods of gathering heredity data have been no 
less unscientific than Heron has found to be the methods of tabvlating 
the data and interpreting the charts. It should be emphasized that 

• David Heron. MendeUom and the Problem of Mental Defect. I. A CritioiBm of Reoent 
^merioan Work. Eugenioe Laboratory Publioationa, London, 1018. 
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the accurate scientific detennination of the etiological heredity factors 
of mental abnormalities is frequently just as difficult, abstruse, and 
technical as the scientific differential diagnosis of bodily diseases 
or mental deviations. The one essential preliminary to making 
reliable hereditary, no less than medical or psychological, diagnoses 
is prolonged training in the scientific methods of collecting, examining, 
analyzing, and interpreting facts — ^in other words, a thorough ground- 
ing in the canons of scientific induction. Many heredity charts are 
based on the sheerest guess work, on data gathered by persons quite 
lackmg in scientific discrimination and quite unskilled in the art of 
hereditary, psychological, or medical diagnosis. It is one thing to 
send out field workers, usually teachers, nurses, and social workers 
who are novices in the methodology of scientific research, to interview 
parents, relatives,. friends, enemies, clergymen, physicians, and court 
officers with r^ard to the mental condition of the contemporary or 
ancestral relatives of the cases under investigation; and then on the 
basis of the field-workers' reports, have someone else who haa probably 
never seen or examined a single relative, construct awe-inspiring 
heredity charts, with a multitude of squares and circles, definitely 
and most minutely labeled and evaluated. But it is quite a different 
matter to assiune that because certain symbols have been stamped • 
on a piece of cloth, the correctness of the marking or the accuracy 
of the hearsay or snapshot estimations and diagnoses has thereby 
been conclusively established. Once the accuracy of the heredity 
diagnosis has been established, it is quite a different thing to assume 
that the condition of feeblemindedness or insanity found in a given 
forebear is the all-sufficient or determining cause of the feebleminded- 
ness or insanity found in the "tamted" offspring. Unfortunately this 
assmnption is usually made by the average field-worker without 
further ado. The presence of feeblemindedness in the direct or indirect 
ancestral lines is r^arded as the sufficient explanation of the feeble- 
mindedness found in the descendants. This reasoning is based on 
the fallacious assmnption that what goes before must necessarily 
be the cause of that which follows, that when an antecedent resembles 
a consequent it must be the producing agent of the consequent, 
although, as is well known, there may be no causal relation whatever 
between sequential events. The fact is, there is frequently a plurality 
of causes responsible for any case of biologic variation, and no one 
but an experienced expert — ^and quite frequently not even the expert — 
will be able to determine indubitably which is cause or which is 
accidental antecedent or accompaniment. The apparent accuracy 
of many heredity charts is wholly deceptive and misleading. In my 
own clinic, I am constantly confronted with such cases as this: a 
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feebleminded child with diphtheria or typhoid at, say, three, and with 
a grandfather or uncle or cousin who waa alleged to be '^feebleminded," 
"queer" or "peculiar". What is the prime etiological factor here? 
How should such a case be charted? As inherited, or acquired 
feeblemindedness? There is no unequivocal reply. Let us disabuse 
ourselves of the smug belief that heredity diagnoses are so easy that 
they can be made by anyone; or that we have located the causative 
agent when we have put a certain square or circle upon a chart. 
There are hundreds of thousands of mentally abnormal individuals 
in whom the etiological factors lie concealed in deepest obscurity. 
It is the duty of every sincere eugenist relentlessly to combat careless 
or imscientific heredity work wherever foimd — ^while it is also his 
duty to commend the really good work done — because it is being 
accepted at its face value by the uncritical, and because it is therefore 
leading to the enactment of precipitate legislation which in the «id 
must bring discredit upon the science of eugenics. 

The absurd belief that any so-called heredity field worker is 
competent to make scientific diagnoses after taking short courses on 
heredity field work, is akin to the dogma which has been promulgated 
in certain quarters, namely, that Binet testers are thoroughly qualified 
to make reliable psychological diagnoses of cases after taking a smnmer 
course on subnormal children and mental tests. This doctrine is 
responsible for the claims, made on the alleged basis of scientific 
tests (Binet tests by amateurs),' that over 2 per cent of all elementary 
school children, that from 50 to 100 per cent (and nearer 100 per cait 
than 50 per cent) of voluntary prostitutes and juvenile delmquents 
and rather more than less than 50 per cent of adult criminals, are 
feebleminded. As a matter of fact, there is no psychic measuring 
rod in existence by which we can automatically or mechanically 
identify accurately high grade mental degenerates or defectives, by 
which we can unerringly distinguiflh between high grade feeble- 
minded and backward cases, and by which we can determine whether 
the abnormality in high grade defectives is or is not anti-eugenic in 
character.* But it is precisely the eugenically unfit persons who 
grade nearest the standard of mental normality whom it is most 
necessary to identify, because these individuals are the most numer- 
ous, they are the most prolific breeders and constitute the gravest 
social and moral offenders. It is quite easy to identify the lowest 

• For a disenMion of what is meant by amateurs in this field of work, see "The Mental Heahh 
ol the School Child." New Haven. Yale Univeraity Press. 1914. 

* In spite of the fact that this statemmt has been made on the best evidence a number of times 
during the last few years we still (December, 1913) read pronouncements by reputable physicians 
and psychologists like the following: ** We recognise as feebleminded anyone who doesn't pass the 
twelve-year Binet test." Think of the army of high school and even college students who would 
be condemned to feeblemindedness on the basb of this arbitrary dictum I 
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grades of defectives by existing methods, but they are usually sterile 
and hence set no eugenic problem. Not only so; it is quite probable 
that many normal persons are carriers of transmissible degenerate 
strains, but there is at present no infallible method, whether psy- 
chological, hereditary, or medical, by which these individuals can be 
identified. Moreover, germ plasm which originally was eugenically 
fit probably may become impaired by external causes, so that domi- 
nants may be transformed into recessives, thus inverting the Mende- 
lian laws. Even if Mendelism can be shown to apply, so complex is 
the mechanism of heredity on Mendelian principles that with only 
ten pairs of characteristics it is possible to form upward of 1000 
kinds of germinal cells in one million different combinations. There- 
fore, while we all believe in the dominant force of heredity and in the 
teachings of negative eugenics so far as concerns the prevention of 
palpably degenerate matings, the ordinary field worker and the 
ordinary mental tester are frequently utterly unable reliably to 
differentiate between the eugenically fit and unfit, and even the 
scientific experts in heredo-biology and heredo-psychology are quite 
imable infallibly to identify all the high grade cases of eugenic unfit- 
ness or all cases of pure simplex or duplex normal stock. Nor do I 
know that there is any experimental or scientific warrant for the 
dictum that "weakness should marry strength." In the first place, 
I do not know that there is any authority who can make out an infal- 
lible chart of the eugenically weak or the eugenically strong traits 
which exist in the parties of a given marriage union, whether normal 
or high grade defective. In the second place, I know of no one who 
can guarantee that when weakness marries strength, the progeny 
will all be normal or that the weak traits will not eventually crop out 
as recessives in later generations. 

The cautions which I have soimded against slipshod hereditary 
and psychological diagnoses may be reinforced by reference to a 
recent clinic case: 

A young man of Russian-German descent, 21 years 1 month old 
at the time of the examination in January, 1914, the fourth of six 
children, bom in Pennsylvania, removed to Germany at the age of 
six, remained there eleven years, returning to America four years 
ago. 

The history of the case indicates that he was bom on time, but 
the birth conditions were difiScult, requiring an instrumental delivery 
after 48 hours of labor; that animation had to be established by 
slapping; that the mother waa very nervous diuing gestation; that 
the child was very puny for some time after birth ; that he was bottle- 
fed; that he was unable for some time to assimilate various artificial 
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foods, but finally began to grow rapidly on Mellin's Food and Swiss 
condensed milk. 

At four he had whooping-cough, and hurt his head severely by 
running against a hinge on a door, which rendered him imconscious 
for a while, but he apparently recovered. At five he fell into a lime 
kiln, but only his hands were slightly burned before he was rescued. 
Somewhat later, after his removal to Germany, his caretaker reported 
that he had had a strange spell: crying out in his sleep, kicking, and 
jumping out of bed in a frenzy of excitement, although apparently 
unconscious throughout the entire performance. Spells of crying 
and kicking, without any attempt to wander about in the room, 
reciured several times during the following two weeks. (The boy 
reported that he had had an epileptic seizure at a much later date.) 
A short time after these occiurences he was vaccinated. After the 
operation his arm swelled greatly, and became discolored with dark 
blue spots. He was obliged to have it bandaged and supported on a 
table for a week. At seven he had measles; and at fourteen it was 
believed that he practiced self-abuse for a time. 

As a child and a youth he was more or less queer: he never took 
any interest in games or sports, and never had any intimate boyhood 
friendships. He had a continuous record of outbursts, beating and 
slapping his sisters, engaging in fights and brawls with comrades and 
teachers, of lying and stealing, and of bragging and boasting. 

His relations with his mother were almost always strained. 
His school history is one record of incompatibility and maladjust- 
ment. He entered a kindergarten in America at about six; the next 
year (in 1898) he removed to Germany and entered a second kinder- 
garten, from which he was dismissed because of imruly conduct. 
In 1899 he had a privt^te tutor for about a year. In 1900 he was 
placed][in a boarding school, but was removed because he "could not 
fit in with the other pupils,'' and was kept at home for a while. In 
1902, in a boys' boarding school, he proved to be stubborn, wilful, 
cowardly, morally obtuse, disobedient and disrespectful to teachers 
and elders. In 1903 he was permitted to remain less than a year in a 
higher school for a small group of select boys because of his thieving 
habits. He explained that he "stole because the others stole from 
me." In 1903 and 1904 he was placed in another private school. 
Here he did his best work because he became attached to one of the 
instructors, apparently because the latter gave him money, bought 
him toys and candy, and aided him unfairly in his lessons. At this 
time he manifested a desire to become a chauffeur, and rebelled 
against the scholastic and religious training. His parents suspected 
that there were secret understandings or clandestine relations between 
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the instructor and the boy, and therefore removed him to a private 
school of the aristocracy, where most of the teachers were yomig 
students. Here he was always getting into trouble and indulging 
in fist fights. He knocked a yoimg teacher flat, because he claimed 
he did him an injustice. The director then dismissed him on the 
ground that he was not normal. He was returned home, and 
spent the sunmier of the same year (1906) in an informal vacation 
school. Here he led a free, natural life, without espionage, studying 
nature. Here he also had his first romance. The yoimg girl proposed 
that he kiss her, but he did not do so because, as he alleged, he "did 
not know just how." This youthful romance upset the routine of 
his life for some time: he could neither study nor work, for "he was 
always thinking of her." 

While staying at home he was constantly clashing with his 
mother. She punished him severely (he was "beaten imtil black and 
blue"), taimted him for his failures, nagged at him and forced him 
to apply himself to intellectual pursuits. He was so nervous and 
irritable that he could not endure his sister's piano practice, and 
accordingly started to demolish the instrument with a hammer. He 
would waylay the postman to see if any school circulars were sent to 
his parents. He ran away, and when the police were notified he tried 
to kill himself by hanging by a cord attached to a gas fixture. He was 
sent to an asylum for the insane, where he remained for six weeks, 
and where he was examined by three physicians, who pronoimced 
him "not demented" but deficient and in need of protective oversight, 
and who counselled him to control his temper. 

In 1909 he was sent to a preparatory day school, but was unable 
to make his examinations, "because he could not concentrate." In 
spite of this uninterrupted record of maladaptation in various school 
environments, the mother reports that she did not see anything wrong 
or abnormal with him until the age of fourteen: the father, however, 
reports that he was not normal from the age of eight. He is said to 
have completed higher mathematics and ancient and modem history, 
and to read English, German and French, although he has "no 
aptitude for languages." At this time he again expressed a desire to 
become a chauffeur. 

In 1910 he retiuned with his parents to America. E[is first 
exploit here was to run away from a boarding-house in which he had 
been placed under kindly supervision. For some time he led the life 
of a vagabond, sleeping in parks and out-houses, and getting his food 
no one knew where. He broke into a house in New Jersey and was 
sent to jail. On his release he joined "robber bands" and came in 
contact with immoral women. He was finally taken in hand by the 
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Salvation Anny, in New York City, and was sent to a half-brother, 
a landscape cyrchitect, in Minneapolis, who found a place for him as a 
clerk; but one day he struck his brother's wife because she would 
not let him wear her husband's new coat. He was thereupon placed 
in a private boarding-house, but soon enlisted in the navy. At the 
Norfolk Trsuning School he got along fairly well imtil he began to 
steal — "but not," as he afllrmed, "before the others stole from me." 
Here he was court-martialed several times for insubordination. On 
the battle-ship Minnesota he alleges that he was constantly teased 
and bullied by the sailors. On ship he was in disgrace most of the 
time. His entire income disappeared in fines. He talked freely of 
his "scrapes" to the social worker, of sailors clubbing oflBicers, of his 
getting possession of money from drunken sailors, of his attempt to 
desert with another man at Vera Cruz. Finally he knocked a lad 
down because, as he says, "he stole from me," was court-martialed and 
dishonorably discharged in July, 1913 — after about two and a half 
years of service. The boys on the battle-ship took up a collection and 
sent him to his parents. 

His record since his return home has been one of insolence, 
disobedience, defiance, imemployment, and loafing. He left his first 
place, where he was taking care of a garden and a horse, because he 
was once asked to bring someone home at 11 :00 P. M. After a week 
at home loafing and job-himting he secured a job in a club-house 
which he held for three weeks. This was followed by a week's lay- 
off at home. Then he worked one week each in two hotels. After 
holding another job for about a week he returned home in September. 
Then he disappeared for about five weeks. On his return he said he 
had been taking care of chickens in a coimtry place. Here he said 
two men threatened to shoot him. He now took a correspondaice 
course in railroad engineering, but made no progress because he 
"faUed to apply himself." Then he wanted to enter an automobile 
school, but clashed with his mother, became insolent, struck her in 
the face (she spat on him) and knocked his father down when he 
interfered. For their safety he was arrested on November 6th and 
incarcerated in the city jail for three weeks. He was released on 
parole for one year, with instructions to stay away from his parents. 
His parents supported him in a boarding-house in another part of the 
city. His mother then arranged to have him enter an automobile 
school. He backed out at first, finally entered the school, but at the 
end of the first day came home dnmk, furiously angry because he had 
been allowed only $5.00 instead of $8.00 a week for his lodging and 
board, and threatened to kill his father. 

At this point the aid of the psychological clinic was invoked. 
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The anthropometric examination showed thathewas under-developed, 
but only to a sli^t extent, in standing and sitting (particulariy) 
stature, wei^t, strength of grip, and in limg capacity. He had a 
nmnber of carious teeth. On the mental side, however, he was veiy 
considerably retarded. His rating by the Binet tests was 10.6. 
His memory span was decidedly limited. In the motor speed test 
(form board) he measured twelve years. He did the simpler of the 
Healy puzzle tests but failed on tJbe more difficult one. He ftuled 
on the clock-hand test (age XV), was imable to reproduce the central 
thou^t of a passage read to him (adult test), but just about passed 
the president-king test (age XV). To the question: If a horse 
wei^s 1400 lbs. when standing on four legs, how much will he wei^ 
when standing on three? he replied: "I cannot tell you. There is 
more weight in certain parts." To the question: If three men stand- 
ing on top of a high tower can see six miles, how far can each one 
see? he replied: "Two miles." He said he did not smoke or drink, 
but late reports indicate that he does both. His chief defects, as 
observed by the examiner, were inability to concentrate or persevere, 
imwiUingness to make serious effort or to work at his maximal 
potential, an all-top-ready tendency to be content with saying "I 
don't know," or "I didn't study that up," or to view the perfonnance 
with supercilious scorn. He frequently intimated that he did not 
need to attempt answers if he did not want to, and that he did not 
see how the testing was going to help him get a job. He had been 
induced to come to the clinic in order that he might have his voca- 
tional fitness determined. His beming throughout was more or less 
arrogant, he had an exaggerated opinion of his own worth, said that 
he would not imder any circimistances take a position in a factory or 
mill (it was beneath his dignity), and that his only interest was in 
the automobile business. He seemed to feel that his parents were 
wealthy, and ought to support him in luxury; he ^itertained a 
warped attitude toward life; seemed to be lacking in feeling d3aiamic; 
and manifested evident emotional instability and abnormality of 
disposition. He complained that he had never been given a chance 
to make good, and did not leave the clinic in the best spirit. 

After the examination he called upon the social worker again 
and again, although not always in a gentlemanly way, pleading with 
her to aid him; but he made it clear that he would not take any job 
that did not happen to appeal to his fancy. Finally, in order to 
guarantee him a chance at his frequently expressed vocational choice, 
the social worker managed to secure funds from the Association for 
the Improvement of the Poor with which to provide him with a two 
weeks' course in an automobile school. Money for board and lodg^ 
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ing was supplied by the parents. It was impressed upon his mind 
that he would now get the chance he had been seeking, but if he 
did not stick to the work and make good the clinic could do nothing 
further for him. He seemed delighted over the prospect, and ex- 
pressed his gratitude. But he remained in the school only one and a 
half days, and during this time he learned about as much as the ordi- 
nary student learns in two hours. When seen by the social worker his 
feeling of gratitude had entirely evaporated. He said he had not 
wanted to take the course in the first place — that the social worker 
had coaxed him to take it; that he saw nothing in it for him; and 
offered as a pretext for his intention to quit, the fact that his tuition 
had not been paid, although he had been assured that provision had 
been made to take care of his expenses. He was told that he could 
expect no further financial aid from the clinic or from his home, and 
that he would now have to shift for himself. After this he continued 
to call on the social worker almost daily, sometimes with a rude, 
surly manner, sometimes in an apologetic mood, sometimes comport- 
ing himself like a well-bred gentleman, sometimes leaving the house 
without bidding good-night. He made frequent appeals for another 
chance in another automobile school. He likewise continued to call 
at his parents' home, but was not always able to gain admittance. 
February 3,* 1914, he forced his entrance through a window and stole 
a concert ticket, and on February 5th, on the advice of the clinic, he 
was arrested on the charge of incorrigibility, with a view to having 
him incarcerated in the state reformatory for industrial training under 
proper restraint. But since the judge failed to commit him, he was 
persuaded to spend a week in the observation ward of a hospital, 
and as a result of this further study he was committed on March 3d 
to an institution for the mentally disordered. On March 12th he had 
a disagreement with a patient, put a towel around his neck and 
attempted to choke him. Since the time he was disciplined for this 
ofifense his conduct has been fairly satisfactory. 

I have given this history in some detail because this boy is a fair 
representative of a large army of abnormals who are not always 
recognized as suflSciently abnormal to require special educational 
care or social supervision, although they are an actual or potential 
menace in one way or another to society; who are usually allowed to 
drift along imtil they become confirmed social parasites, vagabonds or 
criminals, and for whose training and restraint society has thus far 
largely failed to provide the right kind of institution. 

But now to the two points which I desired to illustrate by 
means of this case history. In the first place, is this boy feeble- 
minded? Undoubtedly so, if judged by a Binet diagnosis by a 
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Binet tester, for he measured only 10.6 years, thus bemg retarded 
about 10.5 years. But equally certainly not, if judged by the entire 
symptom-complex. His inferiority in the intelligence tests is not so 
much due to sheer lack of intelligence as to his abnormal attitudes, 
his lack of feeling dynamic or his excessive emotivity, his incapacity 
or unwillingness to apply himself. He belongs to that large army of 
borderland cases who are not quite feebleminded nor yet palpably 
insane, but which make up the group of "unstables" who occupy the 
twilight zone between the distinctly amented on the one hand, and 
the mentally disordered on the other hand — a group of moral and 
mental inferiors, sometimes manifesting traits of high grade moral 
imbecility (or heboidophrenia), and sometimes presenting the aspects 
of constitutional inferiority, or psychopathic constitution, or masked 
or psychic epilepsy. These twilight states between sanity and 
insanity and between subnormality (i.e. feeblemindedness) and 
normality cannot be diagnosticated by mere schemes of intelligence 
tests. Incidentally it may be said that these types of abnormal 
individuals should be diagnosed much earlier in their careers than 
is usually done. They should be picked out in the elementary and 
secondary schools, and be subjected to appropriate educational and 
physical treatment. 

In the second place, is the boy eugenically unfit? Certainly he 
ought not to marry as long as he remains industrially incompetent, 
as long as his perspective of life is distorted, and as long as he mani- 
fests pronoimced emotional instability and violent outbursts of 
temper. But is he imfit for eugenic procreation? We are in no 
position to dogmatize about this. The ancestral history is largely 
negative in respect to neuropathic taint. One paternal aunt died 
of tuberculosis, two paternal uncles died of heart disease, and one 
maternal brother died insane. The latter is said to have been 
perfectly normal until he received a severe blow on the head from 
a falling saddle. After recovery a second violent attack occurred 
during his honeymoon voyage across the ocean and was said to 
have been brought on by seasickness. Shall we say that the taint 
of insanity was inherent, and that the accident merely removed the 
barriers? Or shall we say that the disease was of accidental origin? 
There is no conclusive evidence for either view. 

Coming to the boy's immediate family, we find that the oldest 
child, a sister, was prematurely bom dead. The mother attributes 
the fatal prematurity to a severe fright caused by a fire which broke 
out in the room she was occupying. The second child died at the 
age of one from simstroke. Her head was left exposed to a hot sun 
by a careless attendant. The other children are apparently normal 
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except a sister attending a boarding school, who is said to be 
capricious, high tempered, indiscreet, and a flirt. She likes the 
sensational, and has kleptomaniac tendencies. The father is a 
well-educated, cultured gentleman who has held responsible govern- 
ment and ecclesiastical positions here and abroad, while the mother 
also possesses a good education, having at one time tau^t in a 
high school. However, she is said to be very high spirited, and is 
subject to occasional violent outbursts of temper which often cul- 
minate in a fainting spell with loss of consciousness and stiffening 
of the limbs instead of convulsive movements. The husband reports 
that her h3r8terical manifestations date back at least to the time of 
their marriage. On her way to America before marriage she was in 
a shipwreck. From this experience she suffered a severe nervous 
shock. Shall we say that the abnormal manifestations of the mother 
are hereditary, or that they are due to the severe nervous shocks 
caused by fright experienced in a shipwreck and in a fire? An 
unequivocal answer is scarcely possible. Shall we say that the 
abnormalities of the son are due to a neuropathic taint transmitted 
by the mother, or that it is due to difl&cult birth, to the head blow 
received at the age of five, to the punishment he received from his 
mother, and to the influence of her abnormal behavior, or to a com- 
bination of environmental and hereditary factors? Is it not clear 
that when the factors are so complicated as in this case — and this 
case is typical of thousands of others — ^we are not solving the prob- 
lem by stamping an heredity symbol on a chart, and assuming the 
correctness of the symbol. Who is ready to aflBrm that this boy, 
provided he could be trained to live a normal life and to marry a 
normal girl, would be unfitted for eugenic procreation? Who is 
able to demonstrate that he would or would not be so fitted? The 
fact is, eugenic diagnosis is not far enough advanced to permit of 
unequivocal answers in thousands of cases difficult to diagnose. 

While it is important, therefore, that we recognize the difficulties 
involved in the correct diagnosis of anti-eugenic stocks, it must not 
be forgotten that the most important factor in eugenical hygiene is 
the prevention of the propagation of inherently, that is hereditarily, 
weakened, defective, and degenerate strains. 

2. Society should adopt measures to prevent the syphilization 
of the imbom child. Numerous investigations have been made to 
determine the influence of parental syphilis upon the foetal and 
post-foetal child, but the results have often led to disagreement 
and controversy. That parental syphilis is at least one of the causes 
of the abortion, miscarriage, or early mortality of many both eugeni- 
cally fit and unfit infants seems to me to be strongly indicated by 
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the available evidence. The importance of this conclusion, if true, 
may be judged from the following figures: — 

According to the best estimates, from one-fifth to one-fourth of 
all the children bom die before the age of one year, and one-third 
before the age of five years. At least one-third of infant mortality 
is due to prenatal causes, to prematurity and still-births. If the 
prematures (all infants weighing less than five poimds) wei^ only 
four poimds or less, 98 per cent of them die, imless they are properly 
cared for in incubator hospitals (in such hospitals in France the 
mortality rate has been reduced to from 15 to 25 per cent), while if 
they weigh somewhat over four pounds the mortality varies from 
15 per cent for breast fed to 41 per cent for bottle fed infants. 
Fully one-half of the deaths within the first month of life in New 
York City in 1911 to 1912 were due to prematurity or congenital 
weakness (Henry Koplik), while 80 per cent of the deaths in the 
first week in the state of Michigan from 1910 to 1912 were due to 
prematurity, deficient vitality, and congenital malformations. The 
percentage of still-bom in Germany in 1906 amounted to 3 per cent 
of all births, and in New York City in 1911 and 1912, 5 per cent 
(Henry Koplik). The proportion of prematures, still-births and 
births which barely escape these conditions, varies greatly in dif- 
ferent localities but it is thought to be increasing in all civilized 
countries (Kaye). In certain districts in England the number of 
still-bhths increased from 47.3 per 1000 m 1901 to 56.3 per 1000 
in 1905. 

Now, since prenatal syphilis may be transmitted with full vim- 
lence to the offspring and since it is almost certainly transmitted 
when the mother suffers from the secondary symptoms, it would 
be strange if it did not somehow affect the causation of prematurity, 
still-birth at term, congenital debility and early infant mortality. 
Positive studies indicate that it exerts a very perceptible influence. 

One authority finds that when the father is infected, nearly 
40 per cent of the babies perish, while the mortality when the 
mother is also infected, ranges between 60 and 80 per cent. One- 
third die within the first six months, while the chance of d3nng under 
fifteen is seven times greater for the syphilitic than for the non- 
syphilitic (Prince Morrow). Of 206 syphilitic pregnancies in 
France, abortions occurred in 36, still-buiJ^ in 8, and deaths soon 
after birth in 69, giving a mortality of 55 per cent. Fifty of the 
living children were syphilitic, while only 43 were in good health 
(Jullien). In another group of 154 syphilitic pregnancies, there 
were 120 abortions or still-builis, 26 deaths soon after birth and 
only 8 survivals (Le Pileur). In the Foundling Asylum in Moscow, 
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the mortality among 2038 83rphilitic infants amounted to 70 per 
cent. One authority maintains that the number of still-births 
among illegitimate children amounts to 50 per cent more than 
among those bom in wedlock, but another writer (Weinberg) states 
that the diflference amounts to only one per cent. The latter investi- 
gator, however, admits that the illegitimates suffer from congenital 
debility — ^undoubtedly due in part to syphilis infection — and are 
thus more predisposed to morbidity, inanition, atrophy, and gastro- 
intestinal disorders which lead to death later. Moreover, it is to 
be remembered that there are thousands of abortions of illegitimates 
that never become a matter of record. It b probably true that most 
congenitally syphilitic children are healthy at birth and do not 
show the symptoms until between the first and sixth week. Never- 
theless, it is more difficult to cure infantile than adult syphilis and 
more difficult to cure the congenital than the acquired type. 
Indeed, debilitated children, whatever the cause of the debility, 
offer little hope for progressive amelioration. Thus the death 
reductions in New York City during the last thirty years amounted 
to 70 per cent for contagious diseases, 38 per cent for respiratory 
diseases, 37 per cent for diarrhea cases, but only 4 per cent for 
congenital debility cases. The susceptibility of syphilitic children 
to the following diseases is said to be greater than for non-syphilitic 
children by the ratios indicated: — 

Typhoid nearly 2^ times 

Scarlet Fever " 3 

Measles " 3i " 

Diphtheria " 7 '' 

Thirty per cent of the cases with tubercular hip disease; 40 per 
cent of the cases with gastroenteritis, and 60 per cent of the cases 
with tubercular meningitis, are congenital syphilitics (Prince 
Morrow). Congenital syphilis lessens both the constitutional and 
local resistance and leaves many, if not most, of the surviving chil- 
dren delicate, thin, poorly nourished, suffering from bone disorders 
and malformations, and with delayed development of dentition, 
speech, walking, physical growth, and puberty. The arrest at times 
amounts to actual infantilism. At three or four the child may be 
without teeth, and at ten or eleven he may have the phjrsical growth 
of the six year old. In intelligence or morality he sometimes 
becomes imbecilic or insane, or a moral degenerate or pervert. 

Although the evidence is not conclusive, congenital syphilis is 
probably one of the causes of insanity (of 25 per cent of inherited 
insanity, say some) and feeblemindedness. One authority found 
a syphilitic family history in 80 per cent of 40 carefully investigated 
cases of juvenile dementia ("juvenile general paralysis" — ^F. M^^]^ 
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Mott). A careful study of the family histories of 90 feebleminded 
patients over sixteen years of age showed that one or the other of 
the parents were syphilitic in 14.4 per cent of the cases (E. B. Sher- 
lock). Likewise a positive Wasserman was secured in 15.4 per cent 
of 330 idiots, although only 3 per cent could be classed as syphilitic 
suspects (H. R. Dean). On the other hand, in an investigation of 
2400 pauper idiots in London, clear evidences of congenital syphilis 
were foimd in only 1.17 per cent of the cases, although it was 
suspected in a larger number (G. E. Shuttleworth and F. Beach). 
Other investigators give the percentage as 2 (Langdon Down, Ker- 
lin) and 2.5 (A. F. Tredgold). There are, of course, many cases of 
congenital sjrphilis which can be recognized only with difficulty, 
even with the aid of refined laboratory technique. Were these cases 
added the percentage would be somewhat increased. Nevertheless, 
parental syphilis is, I believe, only a minor cause of actual feeble- 
mindedness; but this question cannot be satisfactorily settled until 
we have gathered extensive parallel data for normal cases. 

On the other hand, gonococcus infection is probably the chief 
cause of sterility, and of 75 per cent of infant blindness. The 
sterility and the blindness probably affect the fit as well as the 
mxfit stock in equal measure. 

Venereal diseases thus constitute one of the arch destroyers of 
human stock which may be inherently noble and in every way 
eugenically fit. The racial injury is just as positive even if the 
hereditary qualities are but slightly affected. One of the important 
eugenic measures, therefore, is the desyphilization of the human 
race. The campaign against the black plague would be easy if 
human beings coidd be persuaded to live virtuous lives. But many 
persons cannot be persuaded thus to live by the logic of fact or by 
appeal to conscience and must therefore be brought to bay, so 
far as possible, through the instrumentality of prohibitive legisla- 
tion. The fight must go on until laws have been placed on the 
statute books everywhere requiring the registration of infected 
persons, together with the prohibition of marriage or intercourse 
between such persons until they are cured. If this does not prove 
effective, we may, for the sake of the preservation of racial purity, 
be forced to follow the example of the army surgeons in various 
civilized countries who compel soldiers who will not live within the * 
moral law to use prophylactics. This practice may not conform to 
our traditional principles of morality, but it seems to me that human- 
ity is in the process of evolving a new ethical code based upon 
eugenical imperatives. Any measure will merit the eugenical 
sanction if the idtimate result is the permanent improvement or 
preservation of the hmnan stock. Is not the enforced use of 
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venereal prophylactics better than the wholesale slaoghter of poten- 
tially robust innocents and the possible pollution of the twse 
stream? 

3. The procreation of mentally and physically robust off^yring 
is endangered by the dUxfhdizaHon of the parents and of the embry- 
onic and foetal life. Here again the evidence is not conclusive. 
The investigators of the Francis Galton Laboratory for National 
Eugenics have come to two important conclusions: first, that 
parental alcoholism is almost a negligible factor in eugenic pro- 
creation; and, secondly, that practically all of the investigations save 
their own are irrelevant or worthless. While admitting that the 
investigations of human alcoholism rather mggest than indubitidbly 
demonstrate that alcohol is a race poison, it seems to me that many 
of ihe oonclusions based on annual experimentation amount to 
positive demonstration, and that the results thus reached can be 
applied analogically to the question of human heredity. 

Most suggestive, as indicating the possibility of injuring the 
r^roductive and somatic cells of the offspring by parental indul- 
gence in alocdiol are certain experiments on normal guinea-pigs 
which were obliged to inhale controlled quantities of the fumes of 
alcohol or ether for six dajrs weekly during extensive periods of 
time, amounting to three years in some cases. In order to secure 
normal stock for this experiment pigs were first tested by normal 
matings. The treatment did not affect the health or development 
of the pigs. The alcoholized males and females, as well as the 
unalcoholized descendants of alcoholized parentage, were mated 
with both normal and alcoholized stock. 

The results showed that "an alcoholized male guinea-pig almost 
invariably begets defective offspring even when mated with a 
vigorous normal female," and that the effects were nearly as bad 
on the second generation (Stockard). Of 103 full term matings 
42 per cent gave negative results or early abortions, 13.5 per cent 
gave still-bom littetB, 45 per cent resulted in living litters, con- 
taining 89 yomig of whom cmly 58 per cent survived. On the other 
hand, the 35 control normal matings gave 94 per cent of full term 
littCTs, about \ per cent of still-bom litters, 91.5 per cent of living 
litters, containing 60 young of whom 93 per cent survived. The 
proportion of alodiol in the testes and in the ovary compared with 
the pr(qx>rtion in the blood has been found to be as 2 to 3 and 3 
to 5, respectively (Nicloux and Renauet). Alcohol, therefore, 
^)parently can act deleteriously directly on the i^miatoeoa and 
e^^ brfore or during tiie period of impregnation. 

Studies of human alcoholism incticate that tdoohol piodnees 
«dmo6t instantaneous ohanges in 'ttie ooostitiMiits of the idood 
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(Richardson), lessening the normal resistance of the red corpuscles 
(Laitenen) and producing temporary paralj^is of the phagocytes 
(Metchnikoflf), while in women it may also temporarily paralyze 
the ovum and produce ovarian degeneration (Lancereaux). In the 
male alcohol has similar effects on the blood and the spermatozoa, 
and leads to testicular degeneration or atrophy. In 39 chronic 
alcoholics atrophy of the testicular tissue was found in 37 cases 
(Weichselbaum), while azoospermia was found in 60 per cent of 
autopsied alcoholics (Simonds). 

If the above conclusions are correct, alcoholic indulgence before 
and during conception and maternal indulgence during pr^^nancy 
shoidd be especially sinister for the offspring. The embiyo of a 
drunken mother is like another drunkard, for both are nourished 
by the same blood stream. When the mother's blood is saturated 
with alcoholic poison it is improbable that the embryo will be 
normally nourished. So well known is the fact of alcoholic arrest, 
that some expectant mothers in Switzerland deliberately use alcohol 
in order to lessen the pains of childbirth. Although alcoholized 
infants may be bom healthy looking, they tend to manifest dimin- 
ished power of growth. The difference between the weights of 
babies of drinkers and abstainers has amounted to 3.6 per cent 
and 4.4 per cent for bo3rs and girls, respectively, while at 7 and 8 
months the corresponding figures amoimted to 2.2 per cent and 
7.2 per cent. 

That there is a causal relation between alcoholism and sterility, 
abortion, prematurity, still-birth, inability to lactate, infant mortal- 
ity and degeneracy is indicated by numerous studies. Of 107 Eng- 
lish women investigated who died of alcoholism before the age of 
29, 8 bore no children, while 99 bore only 6 delicate and deformed 
children. But twenty-nine vigorous children were bom to these 
mothers before they became alcoholic (Lonnet). A similar inquiry 
based <m thirteen inebriate women showed that the children bom 
before the onset of the inebriety were normal, while those bom 
after its onset were 'weak-minded' (R. J. Paris). Of the 600 infants 
bom of 120 female inebriates in whom the factors TnAlring for 
degeneracy (such as tuberculosis, nervousness, syphilis) were elimi- 
nated except alcoholism, 55.8 per cent were still-bom or died before 
the age of two, mostly of convulsions, and the mortality was 2} 
times greater for these infants than for infants of sober mothers 
(W. C. Sullivan). During the period from 1874 to 1904 the still- 
births from ^ch 1000 conceptions in France amounted to 5.36 
for certain absinthe districts (southern part), 4.48 for coi^ain 
alcoholic distriots, but only 3.62 for certain non-alcoholic districts 
(Henri Schmidt). ^fo be concluded.) , ^^^I^ 
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SPEECH DEFECTS IN YOUNG CHILDREN. 

By Cakolyn E. Morrison, 
Hibbing, Minn. 

If the worth of an ounce of prevention is to be realized in our 
public schools, the time must surely come soon when as careful 
examinations will be accorded every child as are now advocated for 
those who are ''suspected" of social unfitness. 

In a study of some of the causes of retardation in the first 
grade, the attention of the writer was called to the presence of many 
speech defects among the children. Speech defects rarely receive 
much attention from either parents or teachers until the habits are 
so firmly fixed that a long period of training is necessary for their 
correction. For this reason there was undertaken a careful examina- 
tion of the speech habits of each of the two hundred eighteen chil- 
dren in four kindergarten and four first primary classes. The first 
tests were made in October, 1913. At that time in the primary 
classes there were but eight children who were over seven years of 
age and the majority of them were a little over six. In the kinder- 
garten there were only a very few over six and none imder five 
years of age. The majority had just passed their fifth birthday. 

As most authorities agree that speech habits become fairly well 
fixed at the age of four years, it seemed reasonable to suppose that 
incorrect habits persisting at five and six years of age might in 
many cases remain uncorrected if the child were given no assistance 
in forming correct habits. 

The method employed in the analyBis of the speech habits was 
that used in the Psychological Clinic at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. A list of nearly one himdred words was chosen, containing 
all the common combinations of the consonant sounds both as initial 
and final elements in syllabic formations. The words were such as 
could be illustrated by pictures which were pasted upon cards. 
Pictures of interest to small children were selected and arranged in 
such a way that either the picture itself or a question in r^ard to it 
woidd call forth from the child a response using the sound or com- 
bination of sounds to be tested. In this way any imitation was 
avoided and the child's habitual forms of articidation were secured. 
The following questions and responses were typical: "What is that?" 
"A squirrel." "What color is that?" "Blue," or "Red". "What 
is the little girl doing?" "Smelling the flowers." 

The tests were given by two of the kindergarten assistants, 
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Miss Olive Paine and Miss Grace McGee, and the writer, all of 
whom were known to the children. There was therefore no ele- 
ment of strangeness for the children and the pictures were greatly 
enjoyed. Each child was removed from the class and tested alone. 
In recording results the word given incorrectly was written down, 
but minor defects, such as the weakened aspirate in "wheel", the 
clipping of the final g in ''ing", and others of a similar nature were 
not considered. Only those sounds that by omission or by substi- 
tution tended to mark the child by what is commonly known as 
"crooked" talkmg were recorded. "Dis" for "this", "gled" for 
"red", "poon" for "spoon", "fowers" for "flowers", and "tat" for 
"cat" were the type of errors recorded. 
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The results when tabulated showed that of the 218 ohildren 
tested, 107y or 49 per cent, did not give the 1h sounds correctly. 
As this is one of the latest soimds to be correctly learned by young 
children and as about one-third of the children were from homes 
were languages that do not contain the soimd were spoken, no 
further study of those children was undertaken, except tiiat which 
will be mentioned under treatment. 

When the children failing only in the th sound were eliminated, 
there were left 28 children, or 12.8 per cent of all tested who showed 
marked defects of articulation. The errors and their frequency are 
shown in the accompanying table. 

This table shows that aside from the 1h incorrect habits were 
shown most often in the use of cA as in "chair", A; or hard c, 2, r, 
8 and ahj all of which are among the more difficult sounds. The 
incorrect sounds used by any one child ranged from one to ten. 
Some of the worst talkers, however, were deficient in but a few 
soimds as in the case of No. 27. This boy gave *'dink" for "drink", 
"gled" for "red", "ohmge" for "orange", "bubbun" for "bubble", 
"bottun" for "bottle", and "Chlistmas" for "Christmas" which 
together with nasalizing and lack of force in pronoimcing the throat 
sounds made his speech so defective that it was difficult to under- 
stand much of his ordinary conversation. 

A second test was made with these twenty-eight children by 
pronouncing for them the words that each had missed and having 
each repeat the word as best he coidd after having heard its correct 
form. Practically none of the soimds were corrected from simply 
hearing the correct forms. 

Many of the children of the group appeared below the normal in 
physical vigor and* there were many evidences of imperfect air 
channels of the mouth, nose, and pharynx which would be likely to 
initiate the improper use of the vocal organs. Each child, therefore, 
was given a physical examination. The table following shows the 
results: 

Children examined 28 

Adenoids 25 

Enlarged tonsils 21 

Enlarged glands 15 

Tongue-tied 3 

Thickened tongue 2 

Very narrow and ill-formed throat 1 

Broadly separated and ill-formed teeth 1 

Clean bin of health 1 
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Five months later when the membership of these eight classes 
had been slightly changed by the dropping out of some pupils and 
the entrance of others, the teachers of the classes were asked to 
rank their pupils as nearly as they could according to general intel- 
ligence. Rank 1 indicated children of exceptional ability, rank 2 
bright children, rank 3 children of average ability, rank 4 dull or 
slow children, and rank 5 borderline children, or mental defectives. 
The following is the distribution: 

Rank. 

1 6 per cent 

2 22 

3 38 

4 ; 31 

5 , 3 

This ranking was made by the teachers for other purposes and 
with no reference at this time to the children with speech defects. 

From the list of rankings the rankings of the 25 of the 28 chil- 
dren who then remained in the classes were taken. None were 
found in the group ranked highest, two were in the second group, 
six were in the third group, fifteen were in the fourth group and two 
in the group ranked as lowest. As the whole group used in the 
ranking test was not precisely the same group as that used in the 
first speech test it is not fair to state the per cent of speech defec- 
tives in each of the groups of the ranking. There was, however but 
slight change in the group and there is no reason to suppose that 
the general character of the group was changed. It is, therefore, 
safe to say that approximately the 6 per cent of exceptional chil- 
dren showed no speech defects, the 22 per cent of those called bright 
furnished only 8 per cent of those with speech defects; the 38 per 
cent of average children, 24'per cent; the 31 per cent of dull or slow 
children, 60 per cent; and the 3 per cent of the lowest class, 8 per 
cent of those having speech defects. The ratios are as follows: 



BzoeptionBl. 


Bricht. 


Average. 


DuU. 


DefMtiv.. 





.36 


.63 


1.93 


2.66 



The results of the examination of these 218 children showed 
that there were a considerable number who needed more or less 
attention to insure correct habits of speech and that there was a 
close correlation between speech defectiveness and physical defects 
and general mental ability. 
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Treatment. 

As soon as the speech tests and the physical examination had 
been given, training was begun. A list of familiar words involving 
the uses of th was selected and given to each of the eight teachers 
with the names of the children defective in those soimds alone. 
Instruction was given to these children as groups and the difficulties 
were quickly remedied. The remaining twenty-eight children were 
given individual instruction by the writer, each child receiving an 
average of ten lessons of about three minutes each, extending over a 
period of about three weeks. At the end of that time all but four of 
the children were able to place the vocal organs in correct position 
and to give the sounds correctly, but most of them were not yet 
able to refrain from falling into incorrect habits when away from 
the instructor. Of the four remaining children two were absent 
because of illness. No. 27 had not yet learned to give I and r 
correctly in words, and No. 26 was still using sh for « because of the 
position of the teeth. At this time it was necessary to hand the 
work over to the classroom teachers. Each teacher was given the 
names of the three or four of these children in her room with a list 
of words for each child containing the sounds in the use of which he 
was deficient. Where possible the teachers also secured the 
co-operation of the parents, which in many cases was hearty. Each 
teacher devoted but a very few moments per day to each child 
either within or outside of regular class periods. The time spent 
was relatively small but the work was directed toward the individ- 
ual child needing it and not given in the form of the usual enuncia- 
tion drill which includes both the children who do and the children 
who do not need it. 

At the end of four months, twenty-one of these children were 
re-examined. Nine were practically cured, nine showed marked 
improvement, and three showed little or no improvement. None 
appeared imimprovable. There is no evidence to indicate how much 
these children would in time have corrected their own speech, but 
there is every reason to believe that many of them would have con- 
tinued in the faulty habits long enough to have seriously interfered 
with both the oral and written language work of the early grades. 
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A STUDY OF DELINQUENT GIRLS. 

By W. H. Pyle, Ph.D. 
The University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

At the invitation of Mrs. A. M. Clay, superintendent of the 
State Industrial Home for Girls at Chillicothe, Missouri, and Mr. 
W. L. Wagner, secretary of the state board of charities, I under- 
took a mental and physical examination of the girls in the indus- 
trial home. The time at my disposal was so limited that I could 
not undertake individual tests. I did not, therefore, use the 
Binet tests, but used the group tests described in my manual, The 
ExamincUian of School Children, and in addition two Ebbinghaus 
tests. The physical examination consisted in tests of visual and 
auditory acuity and of muscular strength and speed. 

The nmnber of girls in the home was about 240. They were 
between the ages of 7 and 21, most of them being 16, 17 or 18. 
According to the state law, these girls had been convicted of being 
vagrants, or of some offense not punishable with death or imprison- 
ment for life, or their associations had been immoral or criminal, 
or bad and vicious, or the girls had been incorrigible to such an 
extent that they could not be controlled by parents or guardians. 

The primary object of our examination was to find out how 
many of the girls were of normal mentality and how many were 
feebleminded. Since norms for the mental tests used had already 
been established, it seemed that a comparison of the results obtained 
from the delinquent girls with those obtained from normal girls 
ought to give a fair indication of their mentality. A very brief 
description of the tests used is perhaps necessary. The substitution 
test determines quickness of learning. The type of learning is 
substituting new characters for the nine digits. The test consists 
of five minutes practice in writing numbers in the new characters. 
The invention test determines ability to make words using certain 
prescribed letters. The free cissociation test determines the quick- 
ness of the flow of ideas when no restriction is imposed. The sub- 
jects started with the word play and wrote as many words as they 
could think of in three minutes. In controlled association, the 
opposites test was used. Four lists of ten each were used. The 
logical and rote memory tests need no explanation. For the former, 
the Whipple Marble Statue was used, and for the rote memory the 
lists of concrete and abstract words in the writer's manual were 
used. The inkblots test aspects of imagination and association. 
The Whipple set of twenty blots was used. The girls were allowed 
three minutes in which to write down what the blots suggested^oOQlc 
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The psychological clinic. 



In tables I and II, the results are compared with those obtained 
from girls in the public schools. In table I, the ages of the girls are 
given in the first column, the standing of the delinquent girls in the 
second column, the standing of normal girls in the third column. 
In the fourth is shown the percentage which the standing of the 
delinquent girls is of that of the normal girls. It will be seen that 
on the average, the standing of delinquent girls is only 65 per cent 
of that of normal girls, ranging from 87 per cent in free association 
to 45 per cent in the opposites test. 



TABLE I. 



SubstHation 



Age Del Nom ^^ 



15 
16 
17 
18 
19 



12 
18 
18 
17 
15 



26.8 
27.6 
28.5 
25.9 
25.9 



44 
65 
63 
65 
57 



Av. % of normal . 69 



Inventimi 



Del Nonn 



7.5 
10.4 
11.0 
11.7 
10.0 



Peroent 
oi Nonn 



15.0 
13.5 
13.9 
18.8 
18.8 



60 
77 
79 
62 
53 



64 



Free 



Del Nonn of*jJann 



34 
36 
41 
38 
41 



40.2 
40.9 
41.6 
47.1 
47.1 



84 
88 
100 
80 
87 



87 



Logical Mem wy 



Age Del 



15 
16 
17 
18 
19 



20 
27 
28 
26 
26 



Nonn 



Percent 
of Nonn 



39.1 
37.3 
36.6 
37.8 
37.8 



51 
72 
76 
66 
66 



Av.% of normal.. 66 



Rote Memory 



Del 



28 
34 
34 
36 
34 



Nonn 



Percent 
oi Norm 



40 
41 
38 
40 
40 



70 
83 
89 

87 
85 



83 



Oppositea 



Age 



16 
16 
17 
18 
19 



Del 



9 
12 
12 
12 

12 



Nonn 



Pveent 
of Norm 



17 


62 


19 


62 


21 


56 


23 


62 


23 


59 



I Av. % of normal . 45 



Ink-blot Tert 



DeL 



6.7 
6.0 
6.7 
5.9 
5.0 



Nonn 



10.4 

8.5 

9.4 

12.0 

10.0 



Percent 
of None 



64 
71 
71 
40 
50 



61 



TABLE n. 
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IV 


Logical Memory 
Rote Memory... 

Substitution 

Oppodtes 

Free Association 
Invention 


66 
83 
59 
45 
87 
50 


10.5 
22.0 
13.0 
2.5 
38.0 
18.0 


30 
47 
32 
16 
72 
34 


88 
63 
76 
64 
60 
72 


Average 


65 


17 


38 


69 
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In table II, column I riiows the percentage which the standmg 
of the delinquent girls is of that of normal girls. In the second 
column is shown the nmnber of delinquent girls — expressed in per 
cent — ^that make the average of normal girls. For example, in 
logical memory 10.5 per cent of the delinquent girls are as good as 
the average of normal girls. In column III, is shown the percentage 
of delinquent girls who are within the average deviation of the 
average of the normal girls. In column IV is shown the percentage 
of delinquent girls who are three years or more behind the norms for 
their ages. 

In the Ebbmghaus test ("completion method") Where the 
Dandelions Went and the Strength of the Eagle from Whipple's 
Manual were used. Norms for the various school ages have not 
been worked out for these tests. We therefore compare the delin- 
quent girls with the girls in the Mexico and Hannibal, Mo., high 
schools, and with sixth grade children in the Jefiferson school, 
Columbia, Mo. The high school pupils considered in the com- 
parison, are the ten poorest pupils in the Mexico school and the 
sixteen poorest in the Hannibal high school. The standing of the 
delinquent girls in these tests was 50 per cent of the average stand- 
ing of the sixth grade pupils. The ages of the sixth grade pupils 
averaged about 13 years, while the delinquent girls average about 
17 years. The standing of the delinquent girls was only 44 per cent 
of the average standing of the poorest high school pupils. Eighty- 
seven and one-half per cent of the delinquent girls are no better 
than the average of thirteen year old children. 

In the graphs the distribution of the girls with respect to some 
of the mental test grades is compared with that of the girls in the 
Mexico high school. The ages of the high school girls was about 
the same as the ages of the delinquent girls. Normal girls are 
represented in the graphs by the solid line and delinquent girls by 
the broken line. The grades or marks made in the tests are shown 
along the base, poor at the left, good at the right. And the number 
of girls making the respective grades is shown by the height of the 
graph at that point. It will be seen that the best of the delinquent 
girls are as good as the best of the high school girls, but that there 
are many more poor delinquent girls. 

In the strength test the Smedley dynamometer was used, and 
speed was determined by the use of a tapping board and electrical 
coimter. There is very little diflference between the results obtained 
from the delinquent girls and the results obtained by Smedley in his 
tests of Chicago girls. The average right hand grip was 28.4, left 
hand, 27. The average right hand speed was 189, left hand, 159. 
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A detailed comparison by ages is not necessary, for the results are 
practically the same for the various ages, as the Smedley norms. 
The Smedley norms for the age 17 are for grip, right hand, 29.56, 
left hand, 27.43; speed right hand 184, left hand, 162. 

In the strength tests, the ratio of the left hand to the right 
hand is about the same as with the Chicago girls. In speed, the 
delinquents are slightly more ambidextrous, the ratio being 89 per 
cent, while with Chicago girls it was 86 per cent. But this dif- 
ference is too small to be of any significance. 

In the examination of visual acuity my purpose was to deter- 
mine whether vision was poor enough to need the attention of an 
oculist. I used a Snellen test chart, seating the girls 20 feet distant. 
My criterion was as follows: if a girl's vision was as poor as 2/3 in 
either eye, or if the vision was as good as 20/25 but the girl com- 
plained of any eflfects of eye-strain, she was recorded as having 
poor vision. Using this criterion, I found 140 girls that needed the 
services of an oculist. There were 50 girls that had no better vision 
than 2/3 and had never worn glasses or been examined by an oculist. 
Fifty-eight per cent, therefore, have poor vision. Twenty per cent 
have very poor vision and have never worn glasses or been examined 
by an oculist. That 50 of these girls with very poor vision should 
reach maturity without ever having their eyes examined is a fact 
for serious consideration. I have no doubt that eye-strain resulting 
from poor vision has been an important factor in the lives of many 
of these girls. Eye-strain, with other factors, has sent many of 
them to the institution, and doubtless some of them would never 
have been sent there if their vision had been corrected in early life. 
I did not take time to determine the exact nature of each defect, 
but it was evident that most cases of defective vision were due to 
myopia or astigmatism, usually both. Two cases of red-green color 
blindness were discovered. 

Hearing was tested by means of a Pilling-McCallie audiometer. 
There were seven cases of serious defects of hearing and ten cases 
of slight defects in one or both ears. This is probably no more than 
would be found in the general population. 

We conclude from our study that there is a close relation 
between mental defect and crime. Our figures would indicate that 
about one-third of these delinquent girls are normal and about two- 
thirds are subnormal. Most of them are probably high grade 
morons. 

When young people are committed to such an institution as 
this, they should be carefully examined and tested physically and 
mentally. They should then be classified according to their ability 
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and each one trained according to the ability shown. Certainly 
every physical defect should be corrected if possible. However, 
the real solution of moral delinquency is to get hold of possible 
delinquents early in their lives. These girls are, most of them, 
16, 17, 18, and 19 years old. Their salvation is now a difficult 
matter. Proper treatment earlier might have saved many of them. 
Children in the public schools should be carefully examined in mind 
and body, once or twice a year, and in several states this is 
already being done. Their classification and training should be 
in harmony with the results shown by these examinations. Those 
foimd to be of feeble mind should be segregated and taught 
in special classes or special schools. State reformatory institutions 
should be under the direction not only of ph3rsicians but of trained 
psychologists and teachers of the highest qualification and sound 
experience. When a boy or girl goes wrong every means known to 
science should be used to find out why, and society should use every 
means at its command to bring about reformation, — better still, to 
prevent the going wrong. Certainly the training of an abnormal 
child, particularly one who has gone wrong, demands the highest 
knowledge and skill. State institutions that deal with society's 
unfortimates, should be removed from iJie realm of politics and 
brought within the realm of science. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICISM. 

The Hygiene of the School Child. By Lewis M. Terinan, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of EducatioQ in Leland Stanford Junior University. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1913. Pp. xvii-h417. 

It is Professor Terman's opinion that the school is now aware of its re- 
sponsibility for the conservation of the diild. According to him, "The most 
characteristic tendency of present-day education is its progressive socialisa- 
tion, the increasing extent to which society is utilizing the school as an instru- 
ment for ihe accomplishment of its ends." Wa aim in this book is not to 
presKit a program for the schools or to attempt to foist upon them a system of 
hygiene and preventive treatment which he himself has applied. Rather it is 
the much more reasonable aim of presenting to the reader a summary and 
interpretation of literature relating to various phases of the question. The 
BUCoesB of his attempt will be i^preciated by any one familiar with the material. 
Ck>mmencing with the fundamental concept of growth, the author, by reviewing 
the work and presenting the oondusions of experts in the field, shows how growth 
proceeds, — how at certain stages it is accelerated and at others retarded and 
how, because of these facts, methods of training should be modified. With a 
physical organism poorly developed one would expect an unsatisfactory mental 
condition, and one finds that "The conclusion, justified by the data, that physical 
superimty usually accompanies mental superiority, is of the greatest practical 
importance for education." 

The chapter on physiological age is certainly not the least important section. 
There is no doubt in the author's mind about the difficulty of the problem pre- 
sented by the discrepancy between physiological and chronological age. Our 
treatment of the child has usually been accorded on the basis of the latter but 
now, "Closv investigations of the relations existing between the anatomical, 
physiological, and mental ages is one of the urgent problems of educational 
hygiene." In the light of the difference even now discovered we are compelled 
to review the entire probl^n of the identical coeducation of the sexes and "In 
deciding the boy's fitness for a given athletic sport, .or for a certificate permitting 
him to leave soluxd to work in a mill, or even for instruction in a given grade, 
the crucial question is not how long he has lived, but how far he has proceeded 
toward maturity." In reference to this last statement the remark might be 
made that if we consider physiological rather than chronological age we will 
have eliminated the difficulty of determining the reliability of a parent's word 
when he says his child has reached working age. 

The disorders of growth, in the more or less artificial environment of our 
schools, must receive more attention, not only from the parent and family 
physician but also from the teacher; and every teacher should be trained to 
observe the signs of the common dangers and to advise remedial treatment for 
them. Gross deformities are easily recogniised, but the effects of malnutrition, 
aenemia, adenoids, enlarged tonsils or bad teeth as well as the handicap of 
defective vision or hearing can less easOy be noted. In their more serious forms, 
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however, they may be recognized by the teacher who has not been specially 
trained. For the detection of the less serious fonns we will have to make other 
provision, and the day is not far distant when ''a knowledge of the elements 
of child hygiene will be regarded as of fundamental importance in the training 
of every teacher." 

To some who have pet theories the book may bring a shock, since the 
author is not inclined to be excessively lenient when there is such an important 
problem to handle. Several current opinions are dealt their death blow. Venti- 
lation, that panacea for all the ills of the school, according to some of its most 
enthusiastic advocates, is shown to be a vastly different problem from lidiat it 
has usually been considered. It is no longer a question of the elimination of 
carbon-dioxide or organic poisons, but one of ''perflation" or the "movement 
of air over the body." Curvature of the spine, the war-cry of those inRi«t.ing 
on the installation of new and various types of school furniture, is now found 
due to abnormal or diseased conditions of the bones and only in a very secondary 
degree, if at all, to the position assumed by the child during school work. Of 
the theories overthrown the last to need mention is that of parental responsi- 
bility, — "The first duty of the school is to feed its hungry pupils. The oft- 
heard argument that the school has no concern with the child, except to educate 
him, is now an anachronism. In its vocational instruction, play supervision, 
moral education, health examinations, and medical clinics the school has once 
for all cut loose from its moorings to the 'Three R's.' " 

Despite the fact that the author presents his conclusions forcefully he is 
decidedly sane and moderate, being fully aware of the difSculties. Hygiene is 
not the only consideration; other conditioning factors of the mental make-up 
are important. The organism in its inception must be healthy, or hygiene is 
greatly handicapped. According to Professor Terman, eugenics as well as hygiene 
is essential. Not only are the factors above mentioned to be considered, but 
also "Many of the questions relating to this problem can never be settled until 
they have been attacked on a broad scale by ssnstematic and scientific methods 
of research." With such an array of fact as is presented here and yet such 
moderation in forming conclusions, the careful perusal of this book can be 
strongly recommended to every teacher and administrative officer in public 
school work 

David Mitchell. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT. 

Vocalianal Evening Classes. 

In Philadelphia, where the day continuation class has not as yet been 
developed, a movement has recently been set on foot to broaden and standardize 
the work in the evening schools, so as to make them more useful to the workers 
and the work. Through the Industrial and Technical Conference of the Public 
Education Association, which unites a number of the larger schools giving even- 
ing technical instruction, posters have been placed in all of the large manufac- 
turing establishments an3 libraries in the city, calling attention to the value of 
further training for workers, and announcing the courses offered by the various 
schools. A folder giving more detailed facts about these courses has been dis- 
tributed in large numbers among the same business firms, and combined adver- 
tising in the newspapers is another featiu^ of the work of the Conference. The 
office of the Public Education Association acts as a clearing house for informar 
tion in regard to evening school work throughout the city. 

The Industrial and Technical Conference of the Association was formed in 
the spring of 1913, as a result of an effort to bring together educators and 
business men in an endeavor to get the schools better acquainted with each 
other's work, and to gain the cooperation of the employers of labor. It consists 
of representatives from the Y. M. C. A., Drexel Institute, Spring Garden Insti- 
tute, Temple University, Wagner Institute, the Philadelphia Trades School, 
the public schools of Philadelphia and Camden, and the Public Education 
Association. 

During last "Winter a series of limcheons was held under the auspices of the 
Conference, at which representatives of typical industries — engineering, the 
building trades, the metal trades, etc., — ^met with prominent schoolmen and told 
them what the schools could do to help them in training men for their respective 
lines of work. A similar program has been planned for the coming winter to 
include a series of meetings, at which the various aspects of the training of the 
child for and in industry will be considered from the standpoint of the employer 
and the school. ''Leaving school and entering industry", ''Industrial oppor- 
tunities for girls'', "The high school graduate in relation to business", are among 
the topics to be discussed. At first the Conference limited itself to opportunities 
for men and bo3rs, but this year it has enlarged its field to include the work for 
girls as well. A detailed siirvey of the opportunities offered in the various 
trades, and the qualifications necessary to enter them, with a study of how and 
where the desired training can be secured, is planned by the association to be 
undertaken in the near future. 

Surgeon General Qorgas and the Nation's Greatest Need, 

Under this caption Dr. Scale Harris in an editorial in the Southern Medical 
Journal for September warmly urges the creation of a national department of 
health with Gorgas as head, — a progressive movement for public hygiene which 
is being enthusiastically supported by health officers, sanitarians, and social ser- 
vice workers, as weU as by physiciaoB. " His work as Chief Sanitarian of the Canal 
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Zone having been completed/' says Dr. Harris, ''Surgeon General Gorgas has 
returned to Washington to assume his duties as Chief of the Medical Ck>rps of the 
United States Army, to which he was recently appointed by President Wilson. . . 

''The greatest triumphs of medicine in the knowledge of men have been 
the elimination of yellow fever and the practical eradication of malaria from 
Havana and the Canal Zone, thus proving that those life-destroying and energy^ 
sapping diseases, the most dreaded enemies to man in tropical and subtrc^cal 
countries, can and will be conquered ever3n^ere. These triumphs mean thttt 
millions will live in health, happiness, and imbounded prosperity in regions that 
are now sparsely inhabited and undeveloped because of the presence of thees 
tropical diseases. Nothing in history is more inspiring than Gorgas' conquest 
over disease, and the good that he has done will rest like a benediction upon the 
inhabitants of temperate and tropical countries throughout the worid. . • . 

" It is estimated that several million people in the United States have malaria 
every year, and the annual economic loss is considered to be not less than 
$100,000,000 from that disease. Yet if the same practical methods of malarial 
prevention, which were successfully carried out in Havana and the Canal Zone, 
were put into effect and continued for five 3rears in our own country, malaria would 
become a rare disease in the United States. 

"The American Medical Association, the Southern Medical Association, 
and practically every state, county, and city medical society in the entire United 
States have endorsed legislation for the creation of a Departm^t of PuUio 
Health with a cabinet officer at its head. Efforts were made to enact such legis- 
lation during the administrations of Presidents Rooeevdt and Taf t, and thou^ 
success seemed assured, the bills were defeated. The next session of CoogresB 
seems the most propitious time to present this most impoitant measure to our 
national legislators. . . . During the interim of the sessions of Congress phytir 
cians should make the opportimity to inform their friends among the congressmen 
and senators of the needs for such legislation. If the medical profession will 
stand united on this question there can be no doubt that before another 3rear 
Congress will have enacted the greatest possible piece of constructive legislation 
for the good of the whole people by providing for an adequate Department of 
Health. . . . 

"Our government owes it to Gorgas to create a position of greato* honor 
than has ever been filled by a sanitarian, or byany ot her member of the medical 
corps of the United States Army." Dr. Harris refers to the honors given Admiral 
Dewey after the battle of Manila Bay, and concludes, "Are not the achiev^nentt 
of Gorgas of greater service to our coimtry and more far reaching in their effect 
in increasing national prosperity and happiness than any naval victory ever won? 
If so. Congress should show the gratitude of the people whom it represents by first 
making Gorgas a major-general in the United States Army that he may retire 
with that rank. Then it should perform the greatest possible service for the 
nation by creating a Department of Health, and the sincere desire to appoint the 
man who can give the best service in the position may be depended upon to lead 
President Wilson to sdect Gorgas as Secretary of Health." 
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A STUDY OF DEFECTIVE PUPILS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF TACOMA, WASH. 

By Robert A. Cummins, 
University of Washington. 

The material herein set forth does not pretend to represent a 
particular study of any kind, therefore the reader need not expect to 
find a soliUion of any specific problem, much less a determination of 
any set of norms, nor yet a revision of any that have heretofore been 
published. While the writer is in hearty sympathy with the trend 
of modem scientific investigation in which, as a rule, some definite 
problem is mapped out and undertaken, it is also believed that some 
value might accrue from a study which starts out with no particular 
object in view, but simply to study the situation and record observa- 
tions. 

Consequently, during the winter of 1910-11, it was arranged 
through the cooperation of the superintendent's oflSce^ to imdertake 
such a study of the ten pupils then in the special room of the Tacoma 
city schools, also the thirty boys then in the parental school, together 
with such others as might be brought to the psychological laboratory 
of the University of Puget Sound, where an Educational Clinic was 
established and a course offered for those who were preparing to 
teach. The period of the study continued throughout the balance 
of that school year and imtil the end of the following year.* 

The writer was assisted in the work by five college students,' 
who elected the course in Educational Clinic, the method of pro- 
cedure used in the study being somewhat as follows:* 

> The author desires to express his thanks and appreciation to Supt. J. C. CoUicott and to 
Supt. William F. Geiger, for permission to carry on these investigations in the public schools of 
Tacoma. 

« Beginning with January. 1912, three free public lectures were given at the city Y. M. C. A. 
on "The Educational Clinic and Problems pertaining to the Abnormal Pupil in the Public Schools." 
Also, at the request of the Teachers' Council of the city schools, an article was prepared on "Special 
Rooms in the Public Schools," and published in one of the city papers and also in the Northwetl 
Journal of Education, the official organ of the teachers of the State of Washington. 

* Acknowledgment is due to C. W. Jones, William Olson, Marie Conney, Bema Miller and 
Helen Vent, all of whom rendered extra service in tabulating data, especial mention being due 
Misses Miller and Vent. 

*A brief description of tests used and apparatus employed is given in the appendix a, b, etc. 
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Together with an assistant we visited the special room and 
there examined all the pupils with the Binet scale of mental measure- 
ment, taking no less than thirty minutes for each pupil, carefully 
working up and doum the scale and supplementmg each test with 
incidental conversation designed to draw out the subject and secure 
the very best expression possible of mental intelligence. A number 
of subsequent visits were made in which the pupils were observed 
at their work and further personal acquaintance was gamed with 
each subject. During these visits niunerous informal tests (see a 
in appendix) of memory, imagination, judgment, emotion, etc., 
were given as well as some tests of attention and interest. 

After the lapse of about a year complete anthropological measure- 
ments were taken and the Binet tests were again given, this time 
bemg supplemented in the case of certain individuals with the form 
board, needle4hreading, and de Sanctis tests (see b in appendix). 
This was followed up by further testing done in the laboratory, 
where apparatus for making records, such as the kymograph, was 
available (see c in appendix). 

The personal and family history of the subjects was obtained 
through the cooperation of the teacher and through direct interviews 
with some of the parents or guardians. This completed the data 
from which the graphic charts given below were compiled. If any 
merit attaches to the method used, it lies in its freedom from personal 
bias or preconceived pedagogical theories with reference to this class 
of pupils. 

a 

a 

to 

CHART I. PROQRESSrVE COMPABIBON OF 10 FEEBLEIflNDBD 
PUPILS WITH NOBMB. 

Chart No. 1 represents a comparison, in respect to vital capacity 
and strength of grip, of the ten pupils in the special room with the 
norms for the same age and sex, the number of pupils of each age and 
sex as actually f oimd in the room being paralleled by an equal number 
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of each age and sex taken from the table of norms. This study 
incidentally confirms the statement made by Dr. Henry H. Goddard, 
of Vineland, N. J., to the effect that, when measured on the basis 
of vital capacity and strength of grip, feebleminded children show a 
chardderUiic curve. By reference to the chart the curves are seen to 
be characteristic in that there is a sharp declivity beginning at the 
age of ten, then a level beginning at about the age of puberty. 
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CHABT n. PBOOBESSIVE COMPARISON OF 30 PABENTAL SCHOOL BOTE 
WTTHNOBMS. 

While the account of the study made of the thirty parental 
school boys is not included in this report, we desire to introduce here 
one of the charts from that study in order to point out one or two 
rather significant comparisons. Chart No. 2 shows a comparison of 
the thirty parental school boys with norms for the same ages for the 
traits, vital capacity and strength of grip. By reference to this chart 
it will be seen that the declivity does not occur until about one year 
later and it does not appear quite so sharp. Furthermore, at the 
beginning of puberty the curve does not strike a level as in the case 
of the feebleminded. Upon the whole the curve for the feeble- 
minded is sharply irregular and always below the normal, while the 
curve for the parental school boys is only moderately irregvlar and 
varies above and below the normal. 

Charts Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 represent comparisons of individual 
pupils of the special room with norms for the same age and sex. 
The scheme of charting used was devised as a convenient form for 
representing in a graphical way the comparative status of the subject, 
when considered upon the basis of twenty-five traits, as follows: — 
age, weight, vital capacity, vital index, height standing, height 
sitting, correlation of sitting with standing height, head girth, head 
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length, head width, cephalic index, grip right hand, grip left hand, 
correlation of grip for right with left hand, steadiness of nerves, rate 
of movement, attention, memory, train of thought, judgment, 
capacity for mental work, volition, emotions, school age, and mental 
development (see d m appendix). 
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In the more particular studies, as those given below, further 
analysis was made of some of the traits; for example, steadiness of 
nerves was tested for holding, aiming, and tracing; attention was 
analyzed into three forms, voluntary, nonvoluntary, and involun- 
tary; memory was studied as impression, retention, and recall; 
judgment was tested as Aesthetic and rational; capacity for mental 
work included capacity for physical work as tested by the dynamome- 
ter in the case of muscle fatigue. 

It is interesting to note that, while pupils of this tjrpe as a rule 
always fall below the normal in respect to vital capacity and strength 
of grip as well as in most of the other physical measurements, when it 
comes to the mental traits they appear to fall into two rather well 
defined groups or types, which might be conveniently termed the • 
"suppressed" type and the "excitable" type. Chart No. 5 represents 
one of the "suppressed" type, while charts Nos. 3 and 6 represent 
the "excitable " type. The further fact was noted in the study, viz : — 
that the transition, due to the growth of the subject, from the "sup- 
pressed" to the "excitable" state is usually effected through the 
change of the traits attention^ emotion, and train of thought in the order 
named, while on the other hand, if the transition is from the "excita- 
ble" to the "suppressed" it is usually manifested by the failing of 
the powers of attention first, which is followed by a breaking up of the j 
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train of thaitght and lastly a condition in iH^iich it is difficuli to arouse 
emotion of any kind. Chart No. 4 reiH'esents a transition from the 
"excitable" to the "suppressed*' state, in which attention and train 
of thought are already suppressed below the normal, while in respect 
to emotion the subject is still somewhat more excitable than the 
ordinary pupil. During the time of our observation, which extended 
over a period of about one and a half years, the change in this subject 
was quite marked, as was also the change, but in a reverse order, in 
the case of subject No. 3. Subject No. 3 was observed to be growing 
more and more excitable. She gave strict attention to whatever was 
directed to her. Not only this, but any conversation in the room 
immediately aroused her curiosity and drew her attention away from 
whatever else she might be doing. In the case of the subject repre- 
sented by Chart No. 6 not only were her attention and emotion 
easily aroused, but she persisted in talking glibly all the time. 
This was literally true, as she would not wait for any one to give 
attention, but even when we were engaged in conversation with the 
teacher this pupil would come up near by and begin to tell something 
which she had seen or heard. 

Chart No. 4 represents a fairly typical case of which many 
are to be foimd scattered throughout our public schools, and the 
following brief accoimt of the treatment of the case is offered as 
representing something of the kind of service that is destined to be 
rendered in a constantly increasing measiu-e by the Educational 
Clinic: 

The subject was first brought to the laboratory by the parents 
at the suggestion of the superintendent's office. About two hours 
were spent in the preliminary examination, after which the subject, 
together with the parents, was ushered out without our giving any 
statement of the findings whatever, notwithstanding that the parents 
evidently had expected to hear a full and finxd report on the case 
forthwith! A few days later a visit was made to the school- where 
the subject was in attendance and there he was observed at work 
among the thirty odd other pupils in the room, all of whom were 
from four to six years his junior in age. This was the regular 2-B 
grade, ages from seven to ten years, the subject at this time being 
thirteen and a half years of age. Next the family history was obtained 
from a sister of the mother of the subject, then the family physician 
was consulted, and after several weeks had passed by, the subject 
was again called to the laboratory, this time alone, when a more thor- 
ough examination was made, a number of records, such as voluntary 
and involuntary reaction, fatigue, steadiness of nerves, etc., were 
taken and the Binet tests were again given, supplemented by the 
form board and the ne^e-threading tests. A complete history of , 
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the case was then obtamed from the mother and finally^ after a 
period of some six weeks altogether had elapsed, an appointment was 
made with the parents to talk over the matter in the home. It 
perhaps should be stated here that the subject was an only child, who 
had inherited a neurosis through the mother's side of the house, and 
the mother had allowed herself to grow up, so to speak, with the 
child, gradually becoming set in the belief that he was not abnormal 
to any extent beyond what might ordinarily be termed "dull," and 
consequently the parents had held the teachers chiefly responsible 
for the retardation of the boy. Then too, as was pointed out, they 
had moved about from place to place quite a good deal, and in the 
estimation of the mother this was a contributing cause to the retarded 
condition of the subject. Our problem as we had mapped it out was 
two-fold, — first, to break through this shell of false belief with reference 
to the real condition of the boy, and in the second place to overcome, 
if possible, a strong prejudice against the proposal to send her boy 
to a special room. 

On the evening of the appointment the mother desiring that the 
boy appear at his best, had kept him in after dinner instead of 
allowing him to go out to play as was his custom. Anticipating 
some such action on the part of the parents we purposely delayed 
our going for more than an hour beyond the time appointed, hence, 
instead of being at his best, the subject was wrought up into a high 
state of nervous tension, augmented all the more by the fact that he 
had not been told just why he was being kept indoors. This state 
of affairs upon our arrival furnished the opening wedge for breaking 
through the shell of false belief referred to above. 

In the course of our conversation we endeavored to enforce three 
points, the first two being with reference to the diagnosis of the case 
and the third with reference to the treatment of the case. In the first 
place we endeavored to impress upon the parents the stattis progeria 
of the boy, together with the improbability of his ever growing out 
of it, or being any better. In the second place we pointed out the 
absolute inconsistency of spending another seven years in the vain 
hope of seeing him advanced possibly another grade or so in the 
regular classes. (The teacher, according to her own testimony, had 
advanced the boy into the 2-B grade chiefly in order to keep peace in 
the family.) And lastly, we endeavored to prevail upon the parents 
to send their boy to the special room. This last appeal was made not 
alone from the standpoint of the good of the subject himself, but 
also and perhaps in a larger sense more so, from the standpoint of 
the welfare of the thirty odd other pupils, who were in the same room 
with him. 

Having delivered our message we took our leave with a feeling 
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that little or nothing had been acccnnplisbed. On the following 
Monday we happened to be at the supmntendait's office talking 
over the possible attitude of the administration upon such cases in 
the event that the parents persisted in keeping the boy in the 
regular room, when a message came over the telephone from the 
fipecial room stating that a certain pupil was there, coming from a 
school in the north end of the city, and that he desired to enter the 
special room. The ta-ansfer was promptly 9ven by the superint^id- 
ent, and our subject, for it was he ik4io was sent to the special room, 
was thus assured the very best care and opportunity for future 
development that the S3rstem of public instruction affords, and at 
the same time a rather perplexing problem was solved for the teacher 
of the room from which he came. 

The Ticket Punch Obsebvation. 

In addition to the study made of the special and parental school 
classes mentioned above, a number of other pupils of varying ages 
and degrees of mentality were brought to the laboratory for examina- 
tion and treatment. During the course of these interviews and 
examinations a number of rather interesting and, as the writer 
believes, significant discoveries were made, some of which we beg 
to present for the consideration of others who may have occasion to 
engage in similar work. 

Having previously procured a number of ordinary ticket punches 
to be used for another purpose, it occurred to the writer that such an 
article would be a splendid thing to use in connection with these 
examinations in order to work up the curiosity of the subject and thus 
to overcome timidity, which is very marked in the case of many of 
these feebleminded and retarded pupils. Accordingly two of the 
ticket punches were selected, one heart-shaped and the other diamond- 
shaped. These punches, together with as much of the Binet appa- 
ratus as was practical, were carried in the pocket and were usually 
introduced incidentally soon after the subject entered the room and 
if possible while in general conversation with the parent or other 
person who had accompanied the subject. In case the examination 
was to take place at the public school, as frequently happened, we 
usually introduced the ticket pimch while in conversation with the 
teacher in the presence of the subject. A real explanation of the 
use of the punch interested the teacher and almost invariably aroused 
the curiosity and interest of the subject. By a skilful punching of 
heart-shaped holes in an ordinary visiting card, either by a very rapid 
movement, or by the making of some familiar design as an animal or 
even a shoe, the interest and curiosity of the subject was still further j 
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aroused, whereupon a finished card was handed to the subject and 
presently the punch was handed to him with the simple words, "Can 
you do that?" This attention to the subject is only incidental and 
he is allowed to follow his pleasure for a few minutes while the 
examiner continues conversation with the other person. After a 
little while the examiner asks the subject how he is getting along, 
whereupon the average subject of this kind will initiate a conversa- 
tion. From such a beginning it is comparatively easy to pass to 
some other of the regular tests given by Binet. 

It is claimed that by means of the ticket punch, when properly 
used, one may determine to no small extent such traits as construc- 
tive ability, symmetry, completeness, motor coordination of eye 
and hand, capacity for mental work, and visual memory. The 
following cases are offered as being typical in representing the use 
of the ticket punch in clinical examinations of subjects who are older: 

A sixteen year old boy, designated as G. H., was given a ticket 
punch together with a card. After some little practice he was handed 
another card and was asked to make some design, anything he 
wanted to, to make it just as complete as possible, just as good as he 
could, in other words, to finish the job. Below (No. 1-G. H.) is an 
exact copy of the card. 



CARD nOI. C.H. 




(MO NOI. s.n. 




CARD rw.z-SH. 


^ O o 

<, « « 

* « % 9 9 




4 
c 











The subject's capacity for mental work was shown to be sub- 
normal by the fact that it was found necessary to prod him contin- 
ually in order to keep him at the task after the fijrst three or four 
minutes of work. This lack of capacity for mental work did not 
appear to bear any durect relation to the subject's idea of complete- 
ness, however, as he could not be induced to say that the job was , 
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done until after it had been shaped according to his notion of com- 
pleteness. It will be seen by comparison that this card is very much 
more complete as well as more symmetrical than is card No. 1-S. H. 
The hole marked with a "#" represents an error in coordination 
as the subject was observed to try to erase it and was heard to remark 
to himself "pshaw". 

Another fifteen and a half year old boy designated as S. H., was 
given a ticket punch, together with a card, and after some little 
practice was also given another card and asked to make something, 
anything he could make the easiest, to make it as complete as possible, 
to finish the job. The subject worked faithfully at the task for a 
period of ten minutes during which time the following conversation 
took place. Examiner. — "What are you going to make?" S. — 
"You don't need to know." E. (Always after a long pause). — 
"What are you making?" S. — "You'll see when I get through." 
E. — "What are you making, a house?" S. — "You'll see when I am 
through." E. (Purposely repeating the same question). — "What 
are you making, a housef " S. — " You'll find out when I get through." 
E. (After longer pause). — "Are you through?" S.— "You'll see 
when I am through." E. — "What are you making, a tickett" 
S. (Rather sharply). — "You'll know, I told you, when I'm through." 
E. (WhenS. had ceased to work) .—"Are you through?" S.— "Yes, 
I'm through." E. (Taking the card).— "What is it?" S. (After 
short pause, smiling). — "Why that's a ticket." (Note that the ex- 
aminer made two suggestions, the latter being eflfective.) 

Above (No. 1-S. H.) is an exact copy of the card as finished by the 
subject. The examiner then proceeded to punch the design of a shoe 
sole, or track, and after some comments upon it the subject was asked 
to make one like it. He was given another card, but incidentally the 
one which the examiner had prepared was hidden from view so that 
the subject was thrown upon his visual memory. No. 2-S. H. is an ex- 
act copy of the second card as finished by the subject. From these 
three examples it may be seen that subject S. H. possesses a greater 
capacity for mental work, but at the same time is much less highly 
developed in point of symmetry and the sense of completeness than is 
subject G. H. 

We append also the complete charts for these two subjects, 
together with a copy of the preliminary report which was given in the 
case of S. H. Similar charts and reports were made out for all those 
brought to the laboratory, a copy of each being sent to the parents 
or guardian, to the superintendent's office, and to the teacher in 
case the child was in attendance at the public schools. 
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Appendix. 

Report of preliminary examination of subject, S. H., aged fifteen 
and one-half years, of the city of Tacoma, Washington, examined at 
the laboratory of the Educational Clinic, of the University of 
Puget Sound, on October 28, 1912. 

Physiological age, — ^Fifteen and one-half years. 

Pedagogical age. — One year. 

Degree of mental development, — ^That of an eight and one-half 
year old child. 

Anamnesis of family. On the father's side, the father was 
killed in the army, the mother died at about 76. One brother and 
one sister. On the mother's side, both parents died at about 69. 
Three brothers and one sister living, one sister having died at 
the age of 35. Subject has one sister living, aged ten years, and one 
sister who died at the age of four years with spinal meningitis, prob- 
ably caused from measles and and lack of nourishment. 

Personal history, — Subject is the eldest of three children (sec 
above), was of normal size at birth. Conditions at time of parturition 
were normal excepting that delivery was unusually laborious. No 
irregularities were observed until at the age of about six weeks when 
the subject suffered from a fall which affected his head causing con- 
siderable swelling. Subject has never attended school very much, 
hence has not attained much in the way of pedagogical learning. 
Has always manifested a halting nervous tendency in his effort to 
talk, being delayed more than three years beyond the normal time 
when a child should ordinarily learn to talk. 

Anamnesis of the case, — From the time intelligence began to 
manifest itself marked tendencies of inability have been observed, 
chiefly with reference to learning to talk, which no doubt caused a 
delay of all the mental processes. In general the case appears to be 
one of gradual lagging behind in point of mental development, while 
in point of physiological development the subject has gone beyond 
the normal person of the same age. 

Staius prcesens, — ^The examination shows the subject to be 
above the normal for one of his age in respect to weight and vital 
capacity, height both standing and sitting, with the greatest irregular- 
ity in the case of sitting height. In point of head measurement, the 
girth is supeTj while the length and width are both subnormal. As 
tested by the Binet scale of measiu^ement the subject has the mental 
development of an eight and one-half year old child, which would 
put him in the class commonly designated as morons. In respect to 
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steadiness of nerves, the sobjert appears to be above the normaL 
In respect to attention, the large majority of his actions faO under 
the head of ncn-^duniary attention. As is osually found to be the 
case with subjects of this class the esthetic judgment is much more 
hi^ily devdoped than is the rational judgment. The subject is 
designated as one of the ''suppressed'* type, requiring in practice 
that all his activities be c(»istantly prodded in order to keep him at 
his work. 

(a) Informal tesU employed. For memory. — Examiner exhibits 
some piece of apparatus, as for example, set of wooden cubes, and 
asks subject whether or not he has seen them before. R asks S. 
when he lost ^^sited the room. E. exhibits pictures or photographs 
and asks S. whether he recognizes them. E, exhibits piece of gum 
or candy and ofifers to give it to S. if he will say from memory a cer- 
tain sentence. (E. makes up sentence, concerning the candy, very 
much longer than test sentences for one of S.'s age). 

For imagination. — E. makes up imaginative story of what he 
saw on the way and asks S. to do likewise. (S. No. 3 would invariably 
make up fanciful stories.) E. exhibits some of the standard ink 
blots and asks S. what they look like. E. asks two of the subjects 
to dramatize "The Hare and the Tortoise," or "Jack and Jill." E. 
tests for various kinds of imagery, as visual, auditory, gustatory, 
motor, tactile, etc. 

For judgment. — E. says to S., "Suppose the house should get on 
fire what could we do?" E. exhibits some article, say a book, and 
asks S. to tear off from a large sheet a piece of wrapping paper big 
enough to wrap the book. E. places a thin board on two supports 
and asks S. whether he thinks the board strong enough to hold up 
E. E. exhibits a Chinese doll and an American doll and asks S. 
which is the prettier. (In our experience we have found that the 
average feebleminded child is more or less confused by the use of 
the comparatives). 

For emotions. — E. relates pathetic story to teacher in presence of 
8. E. displays American flag and relates war stories. E. sharply 
reproves S. without cause. E. reflects upon the honesty of some 
relative of S. 

For attention, — E. introduces the game of "Simon says thumbs 
up." E. displays picture card with pasteboard form pictures of 
various things, as bird, dog, doll, gun, watch, boy, pony, automobile, 
etc. 

For interest, — The last-named test was also used as a means of 
determining the native interest of the subject. 
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(b) The form hoards needU-ihreading, and deSandis tests. — ^The 
form board used was the one designed and used by Dr. Henry H. 
Goddard. In our work in Tacoma we found this an excellent means 
of determining the general state of nervous control, the sense of 
completeness (see in this connection our description of the ticket 
punch observation), capacity for mental work, and other like traits. 

The needle4hreading test was also devised by Goddard and was 
used by the writer to test capacity for mental work, steadiness of 
nerves, as well as degree of attention. 

The deSandis test is described in Whipple's "Manual of Physical 
and Mental Tests." The large card containing geometrical figures 
was used alone to test degree of attention, being similar in principle 
to the "cancellation tests." 

(c) The kymograph was used for making records of tapping; 
steadiness of nerves, holding; muscle fatigue, gripping; reaction time, 
sight and sound; attention, shifting, 

(d) Complete chart, — ^Age — ^taken in years and half years. 
Weight — ^taken in kilograms. Vital capacity — ^taken in cubic 
centimeters, wet spirometer being used. Vital index — ratio of 
weight in kg. to vital capacity in cc. Height standing and sitting 
measured in centimeters. Correlation — ^taken in percentiles. Head 
girth, length and width taken in metric measurements with anthro- 
pometric tape and head calipers. Cephalic index — the percentage 
of the length which the width represents. Grip right and left hand — 
taken with Smedley dj^amometer . Correlation — ^the percentage of the 
right hand strength which the left represents. Steadiness of nerves — 
measured with steadiness tester, and sometimes, in case of older 
subjects, by aiming. Rate of movement — ^measured by tapping. 
Attention — ^in case of younger and all badly defective subjects, de- 
termined by use of de Sanctis geometrical chart. In case of older 
and less badly defective subjects, determined by cancellation tests. 
Memory — ^rote memory and logical memory were tested by use of 
digits and sentences, and meaningful prose selections. Impressibility 
was tested by giving subject a piece of memory stuff to learn. Re- 
tention was tested by reference to previous experiences of subject. 
Recall was tested by requiring subject to reproduce previously learned 
material. Train of thought — ^tested by number of words subject 
could say in given time, say five minutes. Also as to regularity by a 
study of the list of words given by subject in free association. Whether 
based upon ideation or sensation, by observing subject when produc- 
ing list of words and comparing list with objects in room. Judg- 
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ment — tested by Binet's set of pictures for ssthetic jiidg;inent, and 
for ratkmal judgment, by proUems of situatkHi requiring "^diat to 
do" solutions (see under a above). Capacity for mental work — 
in case of younger and badly defective subjects the form board and 
the de Sanctis geometrical chart were used, while in the case of older 
and less defective subjects, the juxtaposed trian^e test and the ticket 
punch test were used. A very simple yet rather effective test was to 
require subjects to cut all the leaves in a new book. (This has the 
advantage of being a real problem, and when introduced incidentally, 
has been found a splendid test of capacity for mental work even for 
normal adults.) Volition — ^for this determination we depended 
chiefly upon the information received from the teacher and from the 
parents. (For example in the case of a certain subject the mother 
stated, "Ever since he was old enough to walk and talk it seemed to 
upset his temper every time I asked him to do anything, especially 
if he happened to be occupied at something else at the time." This 
would seem to be pretty conclusive proof of a case of precipUcUe will. 
Again, in the case of another subject we found it impossible, even 
after repeated visits to the room, to induce her to blow in the wet 
spirometer. As a last resort all the pupils in the room were lined 
up, with the above-mentioned subject last in the line, and required 
to pass by the "machine" and to "give it a big blow." Our subject 
wotdd not even then. Finally the subject was placed in the middle 
of the line and in that way was half induced, half coerced, to consent 
to the treatment This would seem to indicate rather clearly a case 
of obstructed will, and especially since the same was found to be true 
with reference to practically all of her work.) Emotions — ^in the 
case of younger and badly defective subjects, the tests described 
under a above were used, while in the case of older and less defective 
subjects measurements were taken by means of a galvanometer 
connected in a circuit of two dry batteries with the subject. Con- 
siderable experimenting was done with this test in order to reduce 
to a minimum the irregular physical contact with the electrodes. 
A form of brass electrode was devised which came in contact with 
the hand diagonally across the palm, the shape of the electrode 
being almost round with rather deep grooves cut crosswise on the top 
side. It was observed with the use of this form of electrode that, 
when on account of emotion the subject would move dififerent parts 
of the body, the contact with the electrodes remained so nearly 
uniform as not seriously to affect the current by increased or decreased 
pressure area as was the case with the flat electrodes. The subject 
being thus placed in the circuit a series of varying stimulations were 
applied, such as the recitation of poetry of different sentiments, as 
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Dickens' "Christmas Carol," the selection entitled "Rienzi to the 
Romans/* "An Order for my Mother's Picture," or one of Riley's 
poems; arousing the emotion of apprehension or fear by the skilful 
relating of exciting adventiu-es; the singing of college songs accom- 
panied by piano in an adjoining room without announcement; sharp 
rebuke in presence of others (this usually aroused the emotion of 
anger). A strange unexpected noise in the room, as a shrill whistle, 
the dropping of a heavy weight, or the sudden rushing of some one 
into the room usually affected the most composed subjects, immedi- 
ately after which the needle on the galvanometer would show a 
deflection of from two to four degrees above the "rest" reading. 
School age — computed on the basis of the findings of Ayres, i.e. 
that the average pupil completes the eight grades in about ten years. 
For example, a normal or average pupil at the age of seven would have 
a school age of one minus, a pupil at the age of eleven would have 
a school age of just four, etc., whereas some subjects at the age of 
eleven were found to have a school age of only two, and two of the 
subjects in the special room at the age of sixteen were found to have 
a school age of less than two years. Mental development — ^this 
trait was determined by the application of the Binet scale of measure- 
ment for mental intelligence.^ 

» The original charts representing these and other studies of individual differences are now 
in the exhibition room of the School of Education of the University of Washington. They were 
made on a good grade of window shade material 30 by 40 inches, with three heavy leather eye- 
lets placed on the top edge of each chart. Open and shut metal rings about 2 inches in diameter 
were placed in these eyelets, thus holding together as many chart? as might be desired for any 
particular occasion. In using the charts for illustrating the lectures which were given, they could 
be conveniently turned back over an easol, or by dispensing with the rings and providing three 
metal pins about 4 inches long placed at the proper distance apart on the wall or on a cross piece 
fastened to the top of the easel, the charts could be all hung on the pins and removed one at a 
time during the course of the lecture. There are more than twenty of the charts altogether, 
including the author's illustration of Professor Thomdike's statement — " If the scale of measure- 
ment is made fine enough no two persons are alike in any trait." There is also in the collection 
a complete compilation, in so far as data were obtainable at the time, of all the norms for physical 
traits of boys and girls. 

This compilation included the harmonising of the tables by figiuing them all out in terms 
of the metric system, and calculating the half years in cases where this had not been done by 
the author from whom the norms were taken. These norms were thus compiled, harmonised, 
and filled in for both boys and girls from the age of six to eighteen years. This piece of work 
was done by Miss Vent in connection with a second course in Educational Clinical Work, and 
was found most convenient as a working tool in the making of comparative charts. 
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THE HYGIENE OF EUGENIC GENERATION. 

By J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., 
Director Psyduheducational Clitde, Si. Louis Public Schools. 
{Concluded.) 

Of 57 children of 10 alcoholic families, only 15 per cent were 
entirely nonnal, while of 61 children of 10 non-alcoholic parents 
82 per cent were entirely normal. Eighty-five per cait of the 
alcoholized pn^eny were idiots, epileptics, choreics, dwarfs, de- 
formed, or died in early infancy (Demme). A study of about 20,000 
children from 5846 families indicated in general that the percentage 
of miscarriages and deaths varied with the amount of alcohol con- 
sumed (Laitenen). On the other hand, it has been shown that the 
number of deaths and miscarriages has decreased as national 
sobriety has increased (English study). 

The vitality or chances for survival are less for the children of 
later pregnancies of maternal inebriates. Thus the mortality among 
the first bom of a certain group of alcoholic mothers was 33.7 per 
cent as against 72 per cent among the sixth to tenth bom; while 
the number of still-births among the first bom was 6.2 per cent 
as against 17.2 per cent for the later pregnancies. The injury which 
alcohol exerts upon the generative processes apparently increases 
with time. 

Both patemal and matemal alcoholism imperil the ability of 
mothers to nurse their oflfspring. Of the daughters of a given group 
of confirmed topers, only 21 per cent were able to nurse their babies. 
In a group of non-habitual drinkers, 50 per cent of the mothers 
retained their nursing capacity, while only 2.6 per cent of daughters 
of confirmed patemal drinkers were able to lactate (Bunge). What- 
ever impairs natural nursing is of moment to eugenics, owing to the 
vital relation of breast feeding to the normal growth and develop- 
ment of the infant. 

In a German investigation covering the first five years of the 
children's lives, it was found that not a single death had occurred 
among 109 breast fed children from 24 families, while during the 
corresponding period every one of 33 families in which the babies 
were all bottle fed had lost one or more infants. In another group 
of 29 families with 85 breast fed infants and 109 bottle fed, all the 
breast fed were alive at the end of eleven years, while 57 per cent 
of the bottle fed were dead. A third group of 13 families con- 
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tained 48 breast fed infants, all alive at the end of ten years, and 
23 bottle fed babies, all dead at the end of the same period. In 
certain districts in Austria where mothers are accustomed to giving 
the babies the breast, from 16 to 17 out of every 100 bom alive die 
during the first year, from 6 to 7 die during the first month, while 
the number of still-births is from 9 to 15 per 1000. In other 
districts (apparently industrial) where breast feeding is abandoned 
during the period from the first to the fifth month, the mortality is 
from 18 to 23 during the first year, 6 to 8 during the first month; 
while the still-births number from 20 to 41 in 1000. The mortality 
among breast fed infants less than nine months old which came 
under the supervision of the Board of Health of New York City 
in 1907 amounted to 25 per cent, while the mortality among the 
artificially fed was 74.9 per cent. Of 3000 infant deaths in Birming- 
ham, the rate for the breast fed was 8 per 1000, while for the artifi- 
cially fed it was 252. One authority estimates the mortality of the 
bottle fed as three times that of the breast fed (C. L. Wilbur), 
another from eight to ten times (Collins H. Johnston) and a third 
fifteen times. While there has been considerable improvement in 
the art of artificial feeding within recent years, and while the 
decrease in the mortality of nursing babies cannot be wholly due to 
the influence of the mother's milk but to favorable factors which 
go with nursing but do not go with bottle feeding, there is no doubt 
that the milk of the mother is the natural food for the baby. The 
mother's breast is not only the best instrument at our conunand for 
combatting fatal issue, but it is the source of the prime nutritive 
elements upon which to rear a strong and hardy stock. There is 
no specific superior to the mother's milk as a prophylactic against 
acute infectious diseases, intestinal catarrh, scurvy, rickets, maras- 
mus, soft teeth and bones, and retarded development. Breast fed 
babies grow more rapidly than bottle fed, the former doubling their 
weight at the end of the fifth month and trebling it at the end of the 
twelfth month, while the latter require a year to double, and treble 
only in the course of the second year. 

These truths need to be dinned into the ears of the motherhood 
of America, for there has been a growing tendency for years to 
substitute artificial feeding for natural nursing, particularly in the 
centers of congestion. In the majority of cases the reluctance of 
mothers to nurse their babies is due purely to social and psycho- 
logical causes; to a combination of indolence, selfishness, the desire 
to pursue pleasure at all hours, in and out of season, in drawing 
rooms, theatres, teas and clubs and the shirking of any duty that 
interferes with the regular satisfaction of such desires; and, finally. 
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subservience to the Zeitgeist: the apish adherence to the conven- 
tions, fads and fashions of the day no matter how trivial, ridiculous, 
barbarous or eugenically indefensible. Presupposing hygienic pre- 
paratory care, it rarely happens that mothers are physically incapaci- 
tated from nursing their offspring. To uproot, in a measure, some 
of these noxious psychic weeds, maidens who look forward to assum- 
ing the function of maternity should be given courses in yoimg 
motherhood classes on the hygiene of infant feeding. They should 
be taught that one of the effective ways to kill, maim, or impair 
the lives of many infants is to feed them at the bottle, that artificial 
feeding is eugenically and morally indefensible, unless breast feeding 
is contraindicated, and that the only contraindications in the mother 
to nursing are certain cardiac disorders, eclampsia, nephritis, serious 
anaemia, tuberculosis, pregnancy, prolonged infection, and possibly 
various acute infections, epilepsy and insanity. Personally, I 
believe that a race of naturally nursed people will, all in all, be more 
eugenically fit than a race of artificially fed people. I am not sure 
that unwilling mothers can be legislated into hygienic practices by 
the imposition of fines upon those who can but will not nurse their 
babies, and I would advocate the enactment of such laws only as 
an extreme measure. But I do feel that the eugenic appeal should 
be presented and that, if properly presented, it cannot fail to stir 
countless mothers to perform more conscientiously their physical 
duties to their dependent offspring. 

The weight of evidence seems to indicate that parental alcohol- 
ism may produce at least a certain amount of mental and moral 
deficiency, disorder or degeneracy in the offspring. The rdle of the 
alcoholic factor, however, is very differently estimated by different 
investigators and various surveys have given flatly contradictory 
results. 

Forty per cent of the pupils in the special classes for deficient 
children in London and Birmingham were foimd to have intemperate 
parents, while the corresponding per cent for pupils of the same 
age in the regular classes was only 6 per cent. In another inquiry 
32 per cent of school children doing satisfactory work were found 
to have alcoholic parents and 68 per cent abstaining parents; while 
85 per cent of the pupils doing imsatisfactory work had intemperate 
parents and only 15 per cent abstemious parents. Of 6624 pupils 
studied in 1901 in the New York schools who had alcoholic parents, 
53 per cent were laggards ("dullards, very deficient and deficient")* 
while only 10 per cent of 13,523 children of abstaining parents were 
laggards. The alcoholic habits were traced through three genera- 
tions for 3711 children. In the families which were free from 
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alcoholic taint, 96 per cent of the children were proficient while 18 
per cent had some organic or nervous abnormality and only 4 per 
cent were classed as laggards. On the other hand, in the alcohol- 
ically tainted families, 77 per cent of the children were dullards, 
76 per cent had nervous or organic disorders, while only 23 per 
cent were proficient (Alexander MacNichoU). 

In an academy in Utah the students of narcotized parentage 
required about one year longer to graduate from the grades and 
averaged one year and seven months older in the academy than 
their classmates (J. E. Hickman). 

The percentage of parental alcoholism foimd in the study of 
1200 English institutional feebleminded cases varied from 13.2 per 
cent (Royal Albert Asylimi) to 19.5 per cent (Darenth, — Shuttle- 
worth and Beach); 7.7 per cent of 250 defective children in Man- 
chester gave a marked alcoholic history while no other factor was 
discernible in 1.9 per cent of the cases (Lapage). A very careful 
investigation into the family histories for three or four generations 
of 150 cases living in and around London showed paternal inebriety 
in 46.5 per cent. of the cases, although five-sixths of these showed 
a prior neuropathic heredity (Tredgold). A comparative study of 
the family histories of 250 mentally defective and 100 normal chil- 
dren in Birmingham indicated alcoholic parentage for 41.6 per 
cent of the former and 22 per cent of the latter group. Parental 
alcoholism was found in 62 per cent of 1000 French 'idiots' 
(Boumeville), in from 50 to 60 per cent of one group of Norwegian 
idiots (Dahl), in 3.7 per cent of another Norwegian group (Karl 
Looft) and in 11 per cent of German (Kind) cases investigated. 
Of 800 feebleminded cases in a Pennsylvania institution, 14 per 
cent gave a history of chronic alcoholism in one or both parents 
(J. M. Murdoch). In other American investigations, the per cent 
of parental alcoholism has been foimd to be 38 per cent (Kerlin) 
and 50 per cent (Howe). 

It is reported that in some wine-growing cantons in France and 
in wine-growing districts of Austria the schools have been flooded 
with an army of laggards seven years after good wine years. In a 
study based on 8196 feebleminded children in Switzerland, the con- 
ception in the majority of cases took place during the periods of 
greatest debauch (New Years, the Carnival and the grape harvest: 
Bezzola). 

Parental alcoholism, it is alleged, produces more epilepsy than 
parental epilepsy itself. Thus in a group of 572 epileptics, 15 per 
cent showed parental insanity associated with epilepsy, while 17.5 
per cent showed parental intemperance (Echeverria). In another 
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study 30 to 40 per cent of the children of inebriates were epileptics 
(Molli). Of 150 insane epileptics in the Salp6tri6re, 60 per cent had 
intemperate parents; of 200 descendants of 90 alcoholized parents, 
75 per cent were epileptics who were mentally degenerate before the 
seizures became established (Alfred Gordon). While an American 
investigator (Sprattling) found that 16 per cent of 1000 institutional 
cases of epilepsy had epileptic parents and only 14 per cent inebriate 
parents, a French investigator (Dejerine) foimd that 51.5 per cent 
of the child epileptics investigated showed alcoholic parents, while 
only 21 per cent showed parental epilepsy; and a German investi- 
gator (Binswanger) foimd chronic parental alcoholism in 21 per 
cent and parental epilepsy in only 11 per cent of the cases studied. 
Moreover, a first and only alcoholic debauch on the part of the 
father at the time of conception is said to have been the causative 
factor in seven cases of epilepsy recently studied in Philadelphia 
(Matthew Woods). 

That mental defectiveness and alcoholism are frequently asso- 
ciated admits of no doubt. But there is considerable diversity of 
opinion as to whether the antecedent condition is alcoholism or 
mental defectiveness. The Galton workers strenuously mamtain 
that the causative factor is defective, neuropathic heredity, and 
that inebriety is merely the effect. All careful observers of mentally 
degenerate stocks know that degenerates manifest an excessive 
propensity for alcohol — a sort of hereditary alcoholic diathesis — as 
well as an extreme susceptibility to its demoralizing influence. But 
this tendency must itself be explained. May it not be that ulti- 
mately the alcoholic tendency of degenerates is resolvable into the 
alcoholic habits of generations of ancestors? 

Not the least pernicious accompaniment of parental alcoholism 
is the drugging of children with alcohol by parents who are addicted 
to its use. Of large numbers of children investigated in New York 
27 per cent of those rated "good and prosperous" as against 50 per 
cent of those rated "poor" consumed some form of alcoholic 
beverage. Only 30 per cent of the good pupils had drinking parents 
as against 85 per cent of the "poor" (MacNicholl). Small quantities 
of wine administered experimentally to 20 children between six and 
fifteen years of age produced mental impairment after its use 
(Maurice Kende). An examination of 591 Viennese school children 
showed that the best scholarship certificates were held by those who 
entirely abstained from alcoholic indulgence, while the poorest certi- 
ficates were held by those who took alcohol two or three times a 
day (Hercord). In Himgary, children are frequently foimd in school 
in a dazed condition due to the use of alcoholic beverages. Recently 
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in examining children in a western Pennsylvania city I was struck 
by the fact that most of the children had imusnally small heads and 
were deficient in stature. The head girth of many boys from 
thirteen to fifteen years of age was like that of a five or six year old 
child. Out of twenty-one cases examined seven were feebleminded. 
Many of these were children of Hungarian immigrants who, judging 
by the available reports, were addicted to excessive indulgence in 
alcohol. In the London C!oimty Coimcil Schools 40 per cent of the 
children investigated imder the age of eight imbibed alcohol more or 
less regularly. In one school of 300 pupils, 11.8 per cent drank 
daily, while 34.1 per cent drank occasionally. Much of the mental 
and physical torpor, scholastic retardation, and proneness to infec- 
tious diseases of school children is due to precocious inebriety. 
Precocious inebriety is, no doubt, also partly responsible for the 
social and industrial inefficiency of many adults. Juvenile alcohol- 
ism is essentially anti-eugenic. 

My own conclusions of the relation of alcohol to eugenics may 
be svunmarized as follows: children conceived in drunkenness fre- 
quently come into the world with diminished powers of mental and 
physical development (sometimes resulting in pronounced infantil- 
ism), with lessened immunity to diseases of an infectious origin 
{e. g,, tuberculosis, pneumonia, diphtheria), and with increased 
predisposition toward the development of nervous disorders, peevish- 
ness, infantile marasmus, infantile colic, carious teeth, bodily 
deformities and disharmonies, convulsions, inanition, and mental 
and moral abnormalities. Sometimes parental alcoholism slays the 
progeny outright; sometimes it dooms it to temporary or lifelong 
invalidism, inefficiency, dependency, and mental and moral bank- 
ruptcy. ^ Children fed on alcohol before they are bom cannot be 
regarded as fit progenitors of a race of men and women healthy in 
body and mind. At the same time, I cannot agree with those who 
maintain that even could we eliminate the entire army of eugen- 
ically unfit with one fell swoop, two or three generations of inebriety, 
gonorrhea, and syphilis would restore the original number of degen- 
erates. To reach the eugenic Utopia we must do more than restrict 
the evils of inebriety and venereal infection. We must make it 
impossible for persons to breed who suffer from transmissible defects, 
whatever the cause of the defects may be. 

4. From the standpoint of the eugenic ideal it is desirable to 
prevent procreation during the periods of physiological inunaturity 
and of involution, and to prevent over-many or imwilling concep- 
tions. Precocious marriages tend either to curtail the life expectancy 
of the progeny, to retard the development of the foetus, or to issue 
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in sterility. Statistics indicate that the higjiest percentage ci diild 
mortality occurs when the pregnancies take place at or before the 
age ci 16, and the lowest when they take place between 29 and 
32 {QaetOiki). Based on a study <rf the families ci En^isfa peers 
the percentages of children dying befc^e attaining a marriageaUe 
age were as follows: for parents 15 years old at time of maniage, 
35 per cent; for those between 16 and 19, 20 per cent; for those 
betweoi 20 and 23, 19 per cent; and for those between 24 and 27, 
12 per cent (Sandler). As regards waght, aoe investigation showed 
that ^oi mothers at the birth of their first child were mida: 20 
years and weighed less than 120 pomids the children were oi inferior 
weight (Schaf^). A second investigation showed that the first 
bom males oi poor mothers between 14 and 16 years of age average 
cmly about 6} pounds (3.124 grams) as against 7/^ pounds (3.310 
grams) for the first bom males of mothers of the same class betwe^i 
30 and 35 (Sigifflnund Peller); while a third investigation indicated 
that those children weighed the most who were bom of mothers 
betweoi 25 and 30 (Matthews Duncan). Deficiency of wei^t at 
full-term birth means retarded or arrested development in utero. 

Not only so, the fertility rate seems to be higher for those who 
marry during the more favorable child-bearing years. The average 
number of births for each family of English peers was as follows: 
for those marrying at 15, 4.40; for those marrying between 16 and 
19, 4.63; l>etween 20 and 23, 5.21, and between 24 and 27, 5.43 
(Sandler). Moreover, the claim has been advanced that most 
famous men have been b^otten between 25 and 36. It thus appears 
from several points of view that the eugenic age for procreation is 
between 25 and 35. The marriage legislation of the ancient Spar- 
tans indicates remarkable prescience of eugenic laws. The Spartans 
by legislative enactment established 25 years as the age for the 
beginning of procreation. It is not certain that it will be to the 
advantage of the race to defer marriage to the middle twenties so 
far as concerns the mass of the population (marriage is frequently 
an effective prophylactic against eroticism and vice), but eugen- 
ically it seems advisable to restrict generation to the period which 
is 'biologically most apt' for child bearing. At any rate, this is 
a question which it is well worth while for the eugenist to subject to 
unbiased and fearless scientific investigation. 

Too frequent pregnancies are also anti-eugenic. Thus it is 
known that very short intervals between pregnancies upset the 
progressive increase in weight which is known to occur from the 
first to the last bom (average weight of 1729 first bom, 3254 grams; 
of the second and subsequent births, 3412 grams — Ingerslevs), 
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while long intervals do not disturb the increase (Wernicke). There 
are numerous women who are in an almost chronic state of semi- 
invalidism because of the strain and exhaustion incident to frequent 
parturition. Many women who are nervously exhausted, anemic, 
or run down cannot bear healthy, vigorous children and it is 
eminently humane and in accord with scientific and eugenic prin- 
ciples to relieve them of the burden. We know that by giving 
expectant mothers a ten-day rest period before confinement the 
weight of the newly bom can be increased 10 per cent. The cause 
most frequently ascribed to Mongolian imbecility is uterine exhaus- 
tion. In a considerable number of my clinic cases of backward chil- 
dren I have been able to find no other factor than the nervous 
exhaustion of the mother during gestation. 

Not only so, there are himdreds of thousands of families pro- 
ducing a progeny too multitudinous for their bank accoimt. As a 
consequence the children grow up in squalor, inadequately fed and 
clothed, poorly safeguarded from moral contamination and physical 
injury, and indifferently disciplined and educated. Moreover, the 
parents involimtarily transmit their poverty as a social heritage to 
their offspring.- Poverty tends to increase with the number of 
children, at least under modem urban conditions. Since the chil- 
dren are forced to go to work before they have been trained to the 
point of social and industrial efficiency, they are obliged to engage 
in unskilled labor which offers practically no opportunity for 
advancement with increasing maturity, and which, while it may 
yield returns suflScient for the needs of one person, will not provide 
food and shelter for the large family which seems to be the birth- 
right of the degenerate and the poor. The associations for the 
improvement of the poor know only too well that the inadequately 
trained children of the poor who are forced into early employment 
are rarely able to earn a family wage in a modem urban industrial 
environment. 

Again, many of these poor children — as well as children bom 
in better circumstances — are imwelcome arrivab. The parents 
frankly did not want them, and because they were not desired, the 
children are neglected or abused. To prevent their birth attempts 
are frequently made to abort them, sometimes successfully, some- 
times unsuccessfully, and sometimes to the permanent injury of the 
mother or the child. The public at large has no idea of the great 
number of unwelcome embryos which are murdered year in and 
year out, of the number of premature or still-births which are 
directly due to instrumental interference or the use of abortifacients, 
and of the number of infanticides which are committed by parents of 
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unwelcome children. For the greater number of illegal abortions 
never become a matter of record. It is claimed that the abortion 
rate is increasing in all civilized countries (Kaye). Since 1870 the 
number of abortions, still-births, deaths from prematurity, and the 
sale of abortifacients, have greatly increased in England. Among 
14,000 confinements in 1904 and 1905 there were 49 miscarriages to 
every 1000 labors — how many of these were due to attempted inter- 
ference with normal generation no one can say. The number of 
women brought to Berlin hospitals for treatment after abortion 
(exclusive of syphilitic cases) amounted to 317 in 1900, 841 in 1910, 
and to 1694 in 1913. This increase of over 500 per cent in 13 years 
was mainly among younger women (Bleichroder). 

A concrete case recently came to my notice, that of a married 
woman who had been deliberately and successfully aborting her 
unborn children for years. She failed, however, in her last attempt 
and it is alleged that she now often neglects her unwelcome child, 
sometimes leaving it to squall for hours at a time. One of the 
saddest tragedies of life is to permit the birth of unwelcome children; 
but there are no more heartless crimes recorded in the annals of 
man's brutality to man than infanticide or the annihilation of the 
imbom innocents who have become quick with life. No nation in 
antiquity or in modem times has ever been able to enact criminal 
statutes sufficiently terrifying to suppress the practice of abortion, 
just as no statutes ever have or ever can be enacted that will 
effectually suppress the prompting of the sex instinct, or the exercise 
of the marital fimctions between countless pairs of mates who 
ought not to beget children. These facts suggest the query whether 
it is not in the interest of social morality to instruct people in the 
use of harmless regulatives or to encourage the practice of steriliza- 
tion, especially in the harmless forms of vasectomy and fallectomy. 
The objection to vasectomy is largely, if not entirely, sentimental: 
the mutilation of an alleged sacred function. Nature herself, how- 
ever, does not regard the fimction as sacred: she sterilizes both 
the man and the woman who will not live within the moral law. 
The compulsory sterilization of all who ought not to beget children 
and the optional sterilization of those who do not want children 
will, I believe, some day become the practice of the land. The 
objection to enlightenment in the use of harmless regulatives is 
based on the fear that we should all lapse into libertinism and that 
the population would become decimated. But does the fear of 
venereal infection and of illegitimate issue now deter men and 
women from illicit indulgence? I do not believe that fear of con- 
sequences exercises any considerable restraining terror on those who 
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will not live within the moral law. People who now live moral 
lives would probably do so imder any other system of privileges or 
penalties. Possibly the results would tend to a slight decrease in 
the population. But even relative depopulation is better than 
degeneration. Limitation of offspring is better than corruption, 
pauperization, or criminaliaation. Moreover, the depopulation 
would principally aflfect the lower social strata — and this would be 
a blessing rather than a curse — ^because interference in some form or 
other is now very widespread in the higher social strata. Yet so 
barbarous are the laws of our country that should anyone attempt 
to give specific advice to those who most need it, he would be given 
a term of from five to ten years in prison. It is otherwise in various 
European coimtries where scientific books may be circulated through 
the mails, and where hygienic advice on the limitation of offspring 
may be, and frequently is, given in public lectures. Thanks to the 
science of eugenics it is now possible even in America to discuss in 
a broad scientific spirit at least the foundations and implications of 
the sex relationship. Not only so, the ethics of the future will 
increasingly get its sanction from eugenics. When the ethics of 
eugenics has become ingrained into the psychic warp and woof of 
the leaders of thought and action some of our barbarous laws and 
practices will be relegated to the limbo of the past. Eugenics is not 
merely a biological conception of life; it is a system of dynamic 
ethics that must function in the workaday life of the people. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICISM. 

Vocational Guidance, By J. Adams Puffer, Director of the Beacon Vocation 

Bureau, Boston. New York: Rand, McNally and Company, 1914. Pp. 306. 

In primitive communities, artisans received their training by being raised 
in the midst of those activities which would occupy them to the end of their lives. 
With modem industrial conditions, however, the workman may never in the 
course of his childhood have any contact with the operations by which he will 
become a productive member of the community. The parent's work is now in 
the factory, separated almost entirely from the life of the child, whose education, 
on the other hand, is supervised and controlled by an authority who is not likely 
to be familiar with any of the activities in which the boy will eventually engage. 
Thus there is no longer in this modem community that correlation between the 
boy's early and later life which prevailed in more primitive groups. 

To effect this correlation and make the individual's life efficient through 
continuous development is the aim of the vocational guide. But in order to 
obtain the most efficient development it is necessary to have the individual's 
work adapted to his inherent capacities and inclinations. One person might have 
from the beginning the training necessary for a lawyer or a physician, and yet, 
because of inherent incapacity, be nothing more than a day laborer. Another 
individual, having the genius of a Pestalozzi, a Wagner, or a Mill, but not display- 
ing these capacities early, might be initiated into the mechanical work of a black- 
smith, plumber, or bricklayer. With these facts in view, '^ Vocational guidance 
means getting a proper job for the youth; and it also means getting the proper 
youth for the job." 

This guidance must be given by one well versed in the methods of science, 
one who will apply these methods rather than depending only upon a general 
insight into human nature. The place where there is a monopoly of the necessary 
characteristics is the schoolroom, and the persons holding this monopoly are the 
school teachers. The professional vocational guides are the logical persons to 
entrust with the duty, but of these there are so few, and the conduct of the 
individual child in their presence is so far from natural that the best results are not 
obtainable. ''But the teacher has the child under daily observation. She sees 
him off his guard, at play, under varying conditions of fatigue or of health; and 
if herself an expert in child nature she comes to understand him more profoundly 
than any other human being can. She takes the pupil young, in time to correct 
the evil tendencies and foster the good. She is, of all persons, most likely to have 
the full confidence of both the child and his parents. The vocational impulse no 
longer comes of itself, as once it did. Neither the home nor the church is so 
likely as the school to develop it." 

Undoubtedly if the teacher had the other abilities necessary, this familiarity 
with the youth in his various activities would be the crowning qualification; but 
the difficulty is that the ordinary teacher is not so equipped. The majority of 
our teachers are technically trained in so far as the normal school is able to 
accomplish that end. Further qualifications they are not required to have, and 
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in fact, not even for this do they receive adequate remuneration. In order to have 
a sufficiently large number of people qualified for the important task, it will be 
absolutely necessary to furnish a much more extensive training, and to provide 
salaries large enough to repay them for undertaking such training. To imder- 
stand how extensive the training must be, it is only necessary to realize that for an 
advisor successfully to interpret the activities of an individual, a thoroughly 
systematic course in psychology is only one of the requisites. It is necessary to 
know the racial characteristics as well, to know that the individual is taught 
in the manner best adapted to develop him. 

These abilities are indispensable as a beginning. Further requirements 
are that the guides have a thorough knowledge, not only of the different trades 
and professions, but also of the qualifications necessary for success in any of these 
occupations. Considering that in the United States census more than a hundred 
occupations are listed, it is almost impossible to imagine one person familiar with 
all. In order to obtain satisfactory results the method of trial and error is adopted. 
" Especially relevant for self-discovery is the trsdng-out process which accompanies 
every sort of practical work, together with certain types of play, either in or out 
of school. There is a grammar of industrial processes through which every child 
ought to be put, in part at home and in part under formal instruction. He should 
have a chance to try his hand at drawing and painting, at wood, at metal, at clay, 
at caring for plants and animals, and, in the case of the girl, at sewing, cooking, 
and housework also. School gardens have proved not only interesting and 
instructive but diagnostic of the child's capacities.^ The ball field may suggest 
self-reliance or capacity for leadership which would otherwise be unsuspected. 
The wider and more varied the test, the better for all concerned." 

This statement of principle seems to the reviewer to be most satisfactory and 
most likely to give results. Not by any method of predetermination, nor by an 
ability to judge what the child should do in a profession or trade by what he does 
in the ordinary school work or play, but by actually putting the child at the 
various types of work and observing what he does best, shall one determine what 
he should do as his life work. When this is established, it would only be necessary 
to make it possible for that child to become proficient in his own line. For 
this purpose, a knowledge of the qualifications necessary for any or all trades and 
professions will not be required on the part of the guide, but the much more 
simple knowledge of the location and opportunities in the various classes of 
employment. This knowledge is not difficult to obtain, and the teachers now 
engaged can without great effort acquire it. To assist them in doing so, this book 
seems valuable, for it includes discussions on various t3rpes of emplo3rment, 
information as to where certain industries are located, and estimates of the 
probability that the youth in certain communities will enter certain occupations. 

David Mitchell. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT. 

Americttn PMie Healik AitodalUm Meeting. 

The Ammcan Publie Health AflK>datioD, whose membershq) eoven the 
United Sutes, the DomiiiioD of Canada^ and the RepuUks of Cuba and Mexioo, 
win meet this year in j<Mnt seasioQ with the National Mouth HygieDe AaBodatioa 
at JackaonriDe, Florida, Norember 30th to Deeember 4th. At the aame time 
the Southern Health Eidiibttaon will be open, its displayB indoding afanoet every 
phase of health oonaenration work, audi as rural sanitation, tyi^ioid, hookworm, 
tuberculosis, pellagra, malaria, schtxA construction and medical inspection, infant 
and diikl hygiene, midwifery, vital statistics, milk and water supply, food and 
drug inspection, habit^orming drugs, insect carriage of disease, fly eradication, 
plague preventimi and rat extermination, as wdl as laboraUny wori^ and modem 
sanitary i^iparatus of every sort. The combined meeting offers an (^>portunity 
which no one engaged in public health woriL should miss. A [Meliminary announce- 
ment, giving the program and details as to tnuu^xnlation and hotel acccNnmoda- 
tions, may be had from the secretary, Professor Selskar M. Gunn, Boston, Mass. 

A Psyeholoffieal Clime in New Brunswick^ N. J. 

A Psychological Clinic was started this summer at Rutgen College, New 
Brunswick, N. J., in connection with the summer sessicm of the State College 
The direction of the clinic was put in charge of Dr. Margaret Otis, psychc^ogist 
for the State Home for Girls. The ostensible purpose was to furnish an advanced 
course for teachers and supervisors, to give than practical work in the api^icaticHi 
of mental tests, yet the work accomplished by members of the class proved to be 
of unexpectedly great practical value in that the childrai tested benefited by the 
advice given as a result of their examination. 

The chief work for the summer was the testing of childrai from an Industrial 
Home, and a report on the mental condition of the childrai was given to the 
authorities at the close of the session. Aside from the examination of these 
children, a number of special cases from the town were brought to the clinic. 
Among these five institutional cases were studied, one of them a cretin, twdve 
years of age, who exhibited all the characteristics of her tyi)e. 

Some of the students who had already had training in clinical work were 
given special problems in the way of certain tests implied to the cases in hand. 
Some of these were: the Completion Test, the Fable Test, the Wells Form- 
Learning Test. The results of these tests were used to help determine the mental 
capacity of the children examined. 

Thirty-six cases of children from the Home were considered, fifteen boys 
and twenty-one girls, varying in age from three years to fifteen. These furnished 
interesting material to study, different types of temperament and disposition, 
varying mentally from the bright, alert school child to the case of decided defect. 
They were classified into the following groups: (I) Normal; (U) Backward; 
11) Defective. 

I. Those in the normal group niunbered twenty-three, though two of these 
lished instances of speech defect. One boy of ten had a deft palate, but had 
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made good progress in school work and had the ambition to become a florist. 
Another little boy of three whose mother was a deaf-mute could talk but little, 
yet his hearing was acute and he could make himself imderstood in case of neces- 
sity by signs, and he seemed possessed of normal mentality for his age. Seven 
children in this group tested well and also were found to be doing the school 
work that they should, giving promise of benefiting by an education. Seven 
others, yoimg children between the ages of three and six, who possessed normal 
capability, had not yet been started in school work but gave promise that they 
would develop normally and would benefit by whatever instruction could be 
given them. The remaining eight showed from the testing that they had normal 
capacity, but they were quite backward educationally. This fact could be 
explained because of their lack of school opportunity from early childhood. 
These children were reconmiended for special instruction in order to remedy the 
neglect from which they had suffered in the past. They are all decidedly hopeful 
cases and can be helped. 

II. The backward group consisted of three girls, two thirteen and one 
fifteen years of age; and four boys, one ten, one eleven, and two twelve years of 
age. One case, a girl of thirteen, was one of a family of eight children. The 
mother was dead and the father a drunkard. She was attractive and well-formed 
but below the average in physical development. She was bright, spoke well, 
and seemed ambitious. She could do very satisfactory work about the Home and 
said she would like a home "outside" and more schooling. She was decidedly 
a hopeful case and would no doubt improve if an opportunity could be found for 
her. Next on our list are two sisters, thirteen and fifteen. They are problems, 
for as their home environment is not good, and as they soon wiU be too old to be 
kept longer in the Home, their future is dubious. They are not ci4>able of benefit- 
ing by more schooling, and are fitted socially and industrially to be domestic 
servants. The best thing for them would be to be placed in some household 
where they would receive care in return for their services. The four boys in this 
backward group are recommended for manual work. Two cases where the 
backwardness is very pronounced may prove to be cases of defect. They should 
be watched carefully and retested from time to time. . 

III. The defective group consists of six children, five girls and one boy. 
Two girls, twelve and ten years of age, are sisters of the backward girl of thirteen 
described above. The grandparents were French of respectable origin, but the 
father was a dissipated man. The mother's health was always poor. The defect 
seems to run through the family. Neither of these girls is capable of succeeding 
in life and they will need supervision permanently. 

A girl of thirteen, four years retarded, has the physique and appearance of 
a child of ten years. For ten years mentally she does things well. She cannot do 
school work suited to her years. She might be trained for domestic service and 
work for some one who would take an' interest in her. 

A girl, seven years of age, furnishes an example of the imstable tyi)e nervously. 
She is an illegitimate child, and was placed in the Home about two years ago. 
Not much information can be obtained as to her parents. Phjrsically, she is 
above the average of girls of her age. She is very affectionate and rather boister- 
ous. She laughs a great deal and without provocation. The recommendation 
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in thiB case was that she should be placed in a special class, and watched doeely 
to see if it is a case of permanent retardation. 

Two children, a boy and a girl of Slavic origin, eight and six years of age 
respectively, are the last on our list. The father is dead but the mother is living 
and a very good woman. She pays for the support of the two childrai. The 
boy's ph3r8ique is irregular and his eyes have a peculiar stare. He is very reluctant 
to speak or to express himself in other ways. His attention is wavering and he is 
not equal mentally to other boys of his age. He is a candidate for a special class. 
The girl is a very amiable child, but refuses to talk above a whisper. She is 
hydrocephalic. She is listless and does not try to do anything that is asked of 
her. It is doubtful if she can develop into a normal woman. The childroi may be 
improved by special class work. 

Much interest in the clinic was shown by the people of the town, and several 
parents brought their children in to see if they were as advanced for their years 
as they should be. It is hoped that another summer the work of the clinic can 
go 6n and have the co-operation of the public school system. Also it would be a 
help to the settlement work that has been started in New Brunswick to have 
expert advice on some of the problems which are troubling the social workers. 

Meeting of the American Paychologiccd Association, 

The American Psychological Association will meet this year in conjimction 
with the American Association for the Advancement of Science at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The session wiU be opened by the President, 
Professor R. S. Wood worth, of Columbia, on Tuesday of Christmas Week, 
December 29th, and continue on the following days. For the general gatherings 
of the Psychological Association, the Board of Managers of the University Hospi- 
tal has granted the use of the Medical Clinic Room, which will seat 200 to 300 
persons, is well equipped with projection apparatus, etc., and has several entrances. 
The University Hospital is only half a block distant from the Laboratory of 
Psychology in College Hall, where smaller meetings of committees and sections 
will be held. 

The Headquarters of the Association will be the Hotel Walton, Broad and 
Locust Streets, about fifteen minutes by street car from the University. Several 
other hotels near the Walton offer equally comfortable accommodations for 
members. The social possibilities of the occasion will be cared for by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, which wiU entertain the Association daily at luncheon. 
This will give an opportunity for informal conferences, making the members 
better acquainted and facilitating the transaction of business, as well as adding 
greatly to the enjoyment to be had from the meeting. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BINET MENTAL AGES. 

By Edward L. Thorndike, Ph.D., 
Teachers CoUege, Columbia University. 

In view of the wide use that is being made of the Binet-Simon 
tests, in one or another of their varieties, it seems important to 
know how far their successive steps, labeled Menial Ages, 3, 4, J, 6^ 7, 
etc., really represent the normal or average or modal ability of 
children of those ages. It is recognized that the thirteen-year test 
represents an ability much above that of the normal or modal or 
average thirteen-year-old child. But Goddard has asserted that 
"the Binet Scale was wonderfully accurate" — ^that its questions are 
"well graded, at least from the ages of five to twelve, and that they 



TABLE I. 



Number of children of each chronological age who were rated by Goddard as 
of each Binet Mental Age; 1547 children were reported belonging to 
Grade VI or lower. 



Chronologioal 
Age 


Binet Mental Age 


Totals 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


IX 


X 


XI 


XII 


xm 


4yr8 

6 " 

6 " 

7 " 

8 " 

9 " 

10 " 

11 " 

12 " 

13 " 

14 " 

16 " 


2 

1 




1 
4 


1 


2 
8 
3 
2 
2 


2 

40 

29 

8 

2 


3 
40 

48 
15 

1 

3 
1 


16 

69 

114 

87 

27 

15 

4 

4 

1 


4 

9 

50 

86 

54 

24 

13 

10 

5 

1 




4 

16 

56 

19 

25 

13 

6 

1 

3 


1 

3 

12 

58 

124 

50 

42 

30 

6 










8 

114 

160 

197 

209 

201 

222 

166 

144 

89 

20 

6 


3 

4 

27 

60 

36 

19 

5 

1 


2 

8 

12 

39 

21 

4 

2 


2 

1 

7 
3 



Totals 


3 


6 


17 


81 


111 


337 


256 


143 


326 


155 


88 


13 


1547 



(186) 
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fit the ages to which they are assigned";^ and others have accepted 
this conclusion. 

I shall show that the very measurements whence Goddard 
derived this assumption of the exact correspondence of the Binet 
mental ages V to XIII, to the average ability of ckronohgicdl ages 
5 to 12, show in reality something entirely different, and that so also 
do the results of others who have used these tests. 

Goddard's facts are given in table I (a copy of table I on page 
234 of the article referred to above). 

If one reads this table down, asking ''Does the Binet or mental 
age hit the corresponding chronological age?" the affirmative answer 
seems correct, unless one realizes that the numbers should first be turned 
into percentages of the total numbers examined of the age in question. 
But when one realizes this and replaces, say, the 3, 4, 27, etc., of the 
column imder XI by: 

Binet Mental Age XI 
Chronolosioal 

Age Frequency 

8 1.6 

9 2 

10 12 

11 36 

12 25 

13 21 

14 26 

16 17 

he at once sees the failure of the Binet standards to correspond with 
the ages whose names they bear. The Binet XI fits chronological 
12)^, the Binet XII fits chronological 13H- You must not test 
166 eleven-year-olds and only 20 fourteen-year-olds and then use the 
gross numbers of 60 eleven-year-olds and only 5 fourteen-year-olds 
testing at Binet XI to prove that Binet XI fits the eleven-year-olds. 

The whole error becomes clear when the table is read horizontally. 
Take the line for the chronologically thirteen-year-old children, for 
example. There were 89 of them, of whom 1 tested at Binet VII, 5 
at Bmet VIII, 6 at Bmet IX, 30 at Bmet X, 19 at Bmet XI, 21 
at Binet XII and only 7 at Binet XIII. Of 144 twelve-year-olds, 
only 39 tested at Binet XII or higher, while Binet IX, X, and XI 
had 91. 

The average and the median Binet ages for the four-year-olds, 
five-year-olds, etc., tested by Goddard were as follows (table II). 

1 Peiagogieal aemmary, June. 1911. Vol. 18. p. 288 sod p. 698. 
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TABLE n. 

The Binet Test values corresponding to 
each chronological age, using the data 
of table I. 





Median. 


Average. 


ChroDologioal 


Binet Age 


Binet Age 


Age 


oreo-oaUed 


or so-called ^ 




Mental Age 


Mental Age ' 


4 


5.0 


4.9 


5 


5.6 


5.6 


6 


6.5 


6.3 


7 


7.1 


7.1 


8 


7.6 


7.8 


9 


8.8 


8.8 


10 


9.9 


9.7 


11 


10.3 


10.1 


12 


10.6 


10.5 


13 


10.6 


10.7 


14 


10.9 


11.0 


15 


10.0 


10.3 



These figures however cannot be taken at their face value, for 
Goddard's 1547 cases were all from grades VI or below, and represent 
therefore a superior selection of 4-, 5-, and 6-year-olds and an inferior 
selection of 13-, 14- and 15-year-olds (and to some extent of 12-year- 
olds). We shall be able to make allowance for this more intelligently 
after examining some of the results obtained by other investigators. 

Dougherty^ tested children in grades 1 to 8 of a certain school, 
getting a fair sampling of children of each age from 7 to 14, and finding 
the facts shown in table III, columns 4 and 5. 

As nearly as I can judge, Terman and Childs* got approximately 
the facts shown in table III, column 6. They had a fair sampling up to 
13, but had rather inferior pupils of ages 13 and 14 (pupils still in 
grade VII). 

Strong* testing about 30 of each age from six to twelve (how 
selected, I cannot be sure), found the facts shown in columns 7 and 
8 of table III. 

It is clear from table III that eleven-year-old children do not equal 
the Binet XI standard, but a standard of about 10.6 (or X -(- f of the 
Binet X-XI step); that twelve-year-old children do not equal the 
Binet XII standard, but about 10.9 {X+ A of the Bmet X-XI step). 
As to the older children, even if we make a very generous allowance 



1 /. o/Bd. P«y., 1913. Vol. IV, p. 341. 
*/. o/Bd, Pnf., 1912. Vol. III. p. 60. 
• P$d. 8mn., 1913. VoL XX. p. 480. 
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for the stupidity of Goddard's thirteen and fourteen-year-olds in 
grades VI and below, and for Terman and Child's thirteen and four- 
teen-year-olds in grades VII and below, we still find that they do not 
on the average pass the Binet XII. Probably 11.4 (or XI plus S of 
the Binet XI-XII step) is as high as the general run of thirteen-year- 
old children would score. 

TABLE ni. 
Median and average Binet scores found for each year of age. 



Chrono- 
logical 
A«e 


Measurements 
by Goddard 


Measurements 
by Dougherty 


by Terman 
and ChUds. 


by Strong 


1 


2 

Median 


3 
Average 


4 
Median 


5 
Average 


6 
Median 


7 
Median 


8 
Average 


7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


7.1 

7.6 

8.8 

9.9 

10.3 

10.6 

10.6 

10.9 


7.1 

7.8 
8.8 
9.7 
10.1 
10.5 
10.7 
11.0 


7.3 

8.0 

8.8 

9.8 

10.6 

11.0 

11.1 

11.7 


7.4 

8.0 

8.7 

9.7 

10.6 

10.8 

11.0 

11.5 


7.6 
9.25 
9.0 
10.0 
10.6 
10.8 
11.3 
12.0 


7.1 
8.1 
8.9 
9.4 
10.9 
11.1 


7.1 
8.2 
9.0 
9.7 
10.6 
11.0 



This means of course that the Binet X, XI and XII are not 
exact correspondents of the normal or modal abilities of children 
ten, eleven and twelve years old. The mental ages represented by 
the Binet scores for VII to XII seem to be about as shown in table IV. 

In all the foregoing I have used eight-year-olds to mean children 
7 years Q months to 8 years 6 months, and similarly for all other ages, 
adapting Terman and Child's figures to this meaning. Such was the 
practice of all but Terman and Child as nearly as I can discover. 

Since this was written, the article by Brigham^ has appeared. 
All the children in grades 1 to 6 of a certain school were tested by 
Brigham with the result that the seven-year-olds had an average 
Binet age of 7.05; the eight-year-olds, of 8.08; the nine-year-olds, of 
8.94; the ten-year-olds, of 9.49; the eleven-year-olds, of 10.30; the 
twelve-year-olds, of 10.62; and the thirteen-year-olds, of 10.79. 
Allowing generously for the fact that some of the brightest twelve- 
year-olds would have passed beyond grade 6, and that the brightest 
half of the thirteen-year-olds would have done so, these results agree 
fairly well with those used in this article and do not suggest any 
considerable change in table IV. 



» /. of Bd. Pay., 1914, Vol. V, pp. 439-448. 
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TABLE IV. 

The true "mental" ages denoted by the Binet scores VII.O, VII.2, 
VII.4, XI.8. 



Score by Binet 


The True Mental A«e 


Tent 


denoted thereby 


vn.o 


6.8 


" 2 


7.0 


4 


7.25 


6 


7.6 


8 


7.76 


vin.o 


8.0 


2 


8.2 


4 


8.4 


6 


8.6 


8 


8.9 


IX. 


9.1 


2 


9.3 


4 


9.6 


6 


9.76 


8 


10.0 


X.0 


10.26 


2 


10.6 


4 


10.76 


6 


11.0 


8 


11.6 


XI. 


12.2 


2 


12.6 


4 


13.0 


6 


13.4 


8 


13.8 
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THE BINET TESTS APPLIED TO COLORED CfflLDREN. 

By Byron A. Phillips, Ph.D. 
Supervising Prindpal, Harriet Beecher Stowe School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In measuring retardation in the past, emphasis has been laid 
on pedagogic retardation owing to the fact that the psychological 
retardation of large numbers of children was impossible to ascertain. 
The Binet test furnishes us with a method for measuring the psycho- 
logical retardation of the child. It is, however, almost impossible 
to test every child in the school system of a great city by means of 
these tests. This is so for two reasons: first, the length of time that 
would be required; secondly, the limited number of those who can 
handle the Binet tests. This method of testing, however, might 
be easily applied to a limited group of children and the psychological 
retardation compared with the pedagogic. 

In a former article (The Pstchological Clinic, Vol. 6, No. 3) a 
comparison was made of the retardation of schools containing all 
colored pupils and of those containing none or only a few. The result 
of this has shown that the retardation of the colored schools is as 
follows: 

J. Miller School 68.2 per cent 

Pollock School 60.6 

Catto School 67.3 

Ramsey School 70.9 

Vaux School. 66.3 

HiUSchool 72.0 

Meehan School 58.3 

Wilmot School 69.3 

The retardation of Philadelphia in that year was 40.3 per cent. No 
school in the city, even those composed almost totally of foreigners, 
had a retardation percentage above 56 per cent. 

While the result from this investigation leads to the conclusion 
that the mentality of the two groups is not the same, or else that the 
courses of instruction do not fit both groups equally well, there are a 
great many factors entering into this result which make it dangerous 
to draw conclusions. 

One of these factors in particular is the environmental conditions 
of each group. Even ascertaining the environmental conditions of 
each group, still without knowing the home conditions of each indi- 
vidual oiur conclusions are apt to be erroneous. In order to make a 
comparison of the two groups a psychological method is preferable 

(190) . 
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to a pedagogioal if we can control all the factors. Of course in any 
scientific experiment we should endeavor to reproduce exactly the 
same conditions in each group of phenomena. This is particularly 
diflScult in sociological studies. However, we have endeavored to 
secure this result, by having the Binet tests made by a single indi- 
vidual, by taking pupils of the same chronological age as nearly as 
possible, and more important still we have only compared the ^^te 
with the colored who have had the same home conditions. 

Fbrty colored girls and 46 colored boys, totaling 86, were tested 
by the Binet scale; 75 ^ite girls and 62 white boys, totaling 137, 
were likewise tested. The home of each of these 223 pupils was 
visited and the home conditions noted, as Excellent, Good, Fair and 
Poor. In so rating the h<Hne the material (money), intellectuiJ, and 
moral elements were noted in making up the rating. In the following 
comparison only the white children of excellent home conditions 
are compared with the colored of excellent home conditions; the 
white of good home conditions with the colored of good home condi- 
tions, and so on. This method of procedure, of course, necessitated 
the elimination of quite a number of those tested, so that our final 
comparison is made on 29 each of colored boys and girls respectively. 

Table I gives a percentage of the colored and the white boys 
arranged chronologically. It will be noted that this table gives the 
following data: the chronological age, the Binet age, the Binet 
retardation, the Binet acceleration, the scho(4 grade, and the home 
conditions. Table II gives the same data for the girls. 

Table III summarizes tables I and II. This table, it will be 
noted, is divided into three parts. Part I shows that the retardation 
of the colored boys is .83, of the colored girls .57, and of boys and 
girls combined .7, against no average retardation for the white. 
On the other hand there is no acceleration in either colored girls or 
boys, while the. white boys are accelerated .16, the white girls .19, the 
combined white group .17. 

Passing to the second group we see that of those tested 37.9 per 
cent of the white boys were retarded, while 66.5 per cent of the colored 
boys were retarded; that 46.4 per cent of the white girls were retarded 
and 71.4 per cent of the colored giris were retarded; and that 42.1 per 
cent of the white boys and girls combined were retarded, and that 
68.4 per cent of the colored boys and girls combined were retarded. 
This makes the colored boys retarded 17.4 per cent more than the 
white boys; the colored girls retarded 26 per cent more than the white 
girls; while the total rate of retardation of both groups is 26.3 per 
cent. 

In the third group we find that 31 per cent of the colored girls 
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TABLB I — ^BOTB. 



COLORED 


WHITE 


5 


1 


j 


j 


1 


i 


i 

1 1 


1 

1 


1 


j 


1 


tS 


16.0 


11.2 


3.8 




6 


E 


16.8 


11.4 


4.4 




6 


E 


14.2 


9.8 


4.4 




6 


F 


14.6 


11.2 


3.3 




6 


F 


13.9 


11.8 


2.1 




6 


G 


13.8 


11.0 


2.8 




6 


E 


13.0 


9.6 


3.4 




4 


E 


13.0 


10.2 


2.8 




4 


G 
E 


12.6 


12.2 


.3 




7 


E 


12.6 


12.0 


.6 




7 


11.2 


10.2 


1.0 




4 


G 


11.1 


10.8 


.3 




4 


E 


11.0 


9.6 


1.4 




4 


E 


11.0 


10.2 


.8 




4 


G 


10.6 


11.0 




.6 


6 


G 


10.6 


11.6 




1.1 


6 


G 


9.9 


8.8 


1.1 




3 


F 


9.8 


10.6 




.8 


4 


E 


9.6 


9.8 




.2 


3 


P 


9.7 


9.2 


.6 




4 


G 


9.6 


10.2 




.7 


3 


P 


9.6 


10.0 




.4 


2 


F 


9.6 


8.2 


1.3 




2 


G 


9.6 


9.6 




.1 


3 


P 


9.3 


10.0 




.7 


4 


G 


9.3 


8.0 


1.3 




1 


G 


9.2 


9.0 


.2 




1 


G 


9.2 


9.2 






2 


P 


9.1 


7.8 


1.3 




2 


E 


9.0 


9.4 




.4 


2 


G 


8.8 


7.6 


1.2 




1 


G 


8.6 


10.0 




1.4 


2 


G 


8.7 


8.8 




.1 


2 


G 


8.3 


8.2 


.1 




2 


F 


8.6 


6.8 


1.8 




1 


F 


8.2 


10.2 




2.0 


2 


G 


8.6 


7.0 


1.6 




2 


P 


8.0 


9.2 




1.2 


2 


G 


8.2 


6.8 


1.4 




1 


G 


8.0 


9.8 




1.8 


2 


P 


7.6 


7.2 


.3 




1 


G 


7.6 


8.0 




.4 


1 


G 


7.6 


9.0 




1.6 


2 


£ 


7.6 


9.6 




2.0 


2 


F 


7.3 


8.2 




.9 


2 


£ 


7.6 


10.0 




2.4 


2 


E 


7.2 


7.2 






1 


G 


7.4 


9.0 




1.6 


2 


E 


7.1 


6.2 


.9 




1 


F 


7.3 


8.8 




1.6 


2 


£ 


7.0 


7.4 




.4 


2 


£ 


7.2 


9.2 




2.0 


2 


G 


6.9 


6.2 


.7 




1 


F 


6.7 


7.6 




.9 


1 


E 


6.3 


7.0 




.7 


1 


E 


6.5 


7.8 




1.3 


1 


E 


6.0 


6.2 


.8 




1 


E 


6.6 


7.6 




1.1 


1 


F 
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TABLB n. — OIRLS. 



CX)LORED 


WHITE 


1 










n 


1 










§ 


1 


1 


i 


< 


1 


j 


1 


.[ 


i 


1 


[3 


14.4 


11.8 


2.6 




8 


E 


14.6 


16.6 




1.1 


8 


E 


14.3 


12.0 


2.3 




7 


E 


14.4 


13.0 


1.4 




7 


E 


13.7 


12.2 


1.6 




7 


E 


13.6 


13.0 


.6 




7 


E 


13.1 


16.0 




1.9 


7 


E 


13.4 


12.4 


1.0 




7 


E 


12.8 


12.4 


.4 




6 


G 


12.6 


16.0 




2.6 


6 


G 


12.6 


12.6 




.1 


7 


G 


12.4 


16.0 




2.6 


6 


G 


12.6 


10.6 


1.9 




6 


E 


12.1 


12.2 




.1 


7* 


E 


11.7 


10.0 


1.7 




3 


G 


11.1 


9.6 


1.6 




3 


G 


10.9 


9.4 


1.6 




3 


F 


10.8 


9.4 


1.4 




4 


G 


10.8 


9.0 


1.8 




3 


E 


10.6 


9.4 


1.2 




3 


E 


10.7 


8.2 


2.6 




3 


E 


10.4 


9.8 


.6 




4 


G 


10.4 


9.6 


.8 




4 


G 


10.1 


8.6 


1.6 




2 


G 


10.3 


10.2 


.1 




6 


G 


10.0 


9.4 


.6 




4 


E 


10.0 


9.2 


.8 




2 


E 


10.0 


9.6 


.4 




4 


E 


9.6 


8.2 


1.3 
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TABLE ni. 



WHOLE QBOUP 



1^ 



Colored 

Boys 

(29) 

273 yr, 



White 

Boys 

(29) 

276.2 



Colored 

Girls 

(28) 

276.6 



White 

Girls 

(28) 

273.3 



Colored 

Boys 

and 

Girls 

549.6 



White 
Boys 
and 
Girls 
548.6 



I 

I 



yr. 

249.8 



279.6 



260. 



278.6 



509.8 



558.2 



I 



yr. 

9.41 



9.48 



9.87 



9.76 



9.64 



9.62 



i 

I 



yr. 

8.58 



9.64 



9.28 



9.95 



8.94 



9.79 



I 



yr. 



.16 



.59 



.19 



.17 



RETARDED GROUP 



65.5 



37.9 



71.4 



46.4 



68.4 



42.1 



I 



28.7 

yr. 

-hl9 



17.8 

yr. 

-5-11 



24.3 

yr. 

-^20 



13.1 

yr. 

+13 



52 

yr. 

+39 



30.9 

yr. 

+24 






P 



yr. 

1.51 



yr. 

1.61 



yr. 

1.215 



yr. 

1.007 



yr. 

1.33 



yr- 

1.287 



ACCELERATED GROUP 



31 



62 



o 

•81 

1^ 



28.5 



53.6 



29.8 



67.8 



I 



6.7 

yr. 

+9 



22.4 

yr. 

+18 



7.7 

yr. 

+8 



18.4 

yr. 

+15 



13.4 

yr. 

+17 



40.8 

yr. 

+33 






yr. 

.63 



1.24 



962 



1.226 



.788 



20 Colorad Boys -)- 28 Colored Girls 
20 White Boys + 28 White Girls 
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are accelerated, while 62 per cent of the white girls are accelerated; 
that 28.5 per cent of the colored boys are accelerated and 53.5 per 
cent of the white boys; and that 29.8 per cent of colored boys and 
girls are accelerated and 57.8 per cent of both white girls and boys. 
This makes a difference in the acceleration between the two races 
of 31 per cent in favor of the white boys, 25 per cent in favor of the 
white girls, 28 per cent in favor of the white pupils with boys and girls 
combined. 

This would seem to corroborate the findings in the case of 
pedagogic retardation. We see in every group, considering the re- 
tardation from pedagogical or psychological view points, that the 
colored pupils are retarded from 20 to 30 per cent more than the white 
pupils, and that the white pupils are always greatly above them in 
acceleration. 

The above data are taken from experiments where the home 
conditions are practically the same. It is interesting, however, in 
corroboration of the above to note the results obtained from the 
testing of the whole group. Table IV gives them: 



TABLE TV, 



BOYS 



Colored 



White 



46 



91 



27 



19 



20 



3 

n 

"Sg 



III 



69 



21 



1^ 
M 

Ill 



21.9 



Colored 



40 



20 



GIRLS 



White 



76 



22 



14 



60 



29.3 



12.6 



18.6 



Colored 



86 



47 



CX)MBINED 



White 



166 



41 



34 



64.6 



24 



6.9 



20.4 



We note here that 59 per cent of the colored boys are retarded one 
year or more^and 21 per cent of the white boys. That 50 per cent of 
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the colored girls are retarded one year or more against 29.3 per cent 
of the white girls, and combining the two we find that the colored 
retardation is 54.6 per cent against 25.4 per cent of the white retarda- 
tion. 

On the side of acceleration we have 2 per cent of the colored 
boys accelerated against 21.9 per cent of the white boys; 12.5 per 
cent of the colored girls against 18.6 per cent of the white girls, with 
a total colored acceleration of 6.9 per cent against 20.4 per cent of 
white acceleration. 

In applying the Binet tests to colored children the following facts 
of interest were fortunately thrust upon our attention. In the first 
place the colored pupils as a class were good in the memory tests 
and poor in those requiring judgment. They were generally slower 
in response. The testing of the colored children took a much longer 
time than the white. Their reaction time was greater, they were 
less animated. It is significant to note that the younger white 
children were more advanced than the colored children of the same 
age. This is in contradiction to the generally accepted fact that 
colored children are quicker when young. 

To smmnarize, we see, first: that the colored children are 
retarded to a much greater extent both pedagogically and psycholog- 
ically than the white children; and secondly, that the white children 
are accelerated to a much greater extent than the colored children. 

If the Binet tests are at all a gauge of mentality it must follow 
that there is a difiference in mentaUty between the colored and the 
white children, and this raises the question: — Should the two groups 
be instructed under the same cmriculum? 
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EXPERIENCE AND THE BINET-SIMON TESTS. 

By Rudolf Pintnbr and Donald G. Patbrson, 
Ohio State University^ Columbus, Ohio. 

The ideal measuring scale would test a child's innate mental 
ability without taking into accoimt knowledge that he may have 
acquired through experience. This is obviously an ideal that will 
never be absolutely realized. The nearer we can approach this 
ideal, however, the more reliable a scale shall we possess for the 
grading of children and adults. The Binet-Simon Scale at first 
made great claim to be immime from the influences of experience. 
Although this is, no doubt, true of many of the tests, perhaps of a 
majority of them, there seem to be a few at least that can be justly 
criticized in this respect. Without agreeing entirely with the sweep- 
ing criticisms of Ayres,^ we believe there is much to be said on this 
point, particularly with two of the tests, i.e. naming the days of the 
week and ixaming the months of the year. 

The days of the week was regarded originally by Binet as a 
nine year old test and the months of the year as a ten year old test. 
In the revised scale of 1911, however, Binet' omitted some of the 
original tests and one of these is the Days test. He says, ''There 
are some tests which demand knowledgis that does not do any honor 
to the intelligence of a child. To know one's age, to know the number 
of one's fingers and to know how to name the days of the week proves 
above all that these simple lessons have been learned from the 
parents. We have thought it well, therefore, to omit these three 
tests." On the other hand the Months test is retained, but is made 
a nine year old test without further conmient. 

Goddard's' results on 2000 normal children for the two tests in 
question are given on the following page: — 

> L. P. Asrree, The BinetpSimon MeMuring Scale for InteDiceooe: Some Critaeiamfl and Sag* 
geetionB. Thb Pstoholooioal Clsmic, VoL V, 6, i>p. 187-107. 

s Binet, Nouvellee Reeherohee sur la mteire du nireau intelleotael ches les enfants d'teole. 
L*annie ptychologi^e, VoL 17, 1011; pp. 145 ff. 

* H. H. Goddard, Two thousand children measured by the Binet Measuring Scale of Intelli- 
gence. PddagogioaX Seminary, June, 1011, VoL 18, pp. 232-260. 
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TABLB I. 



Binet 
Old Scale. 


1 


7 


8 





10 


11 


■' 1 


P 


P 


P 


P 


p 


F 


P 


F 


P 


P 


P 


P 


1X2. Daya 
XI. Months 


13 



11 

1 


85 
11 


4 
6 


66 
48 



6 


2 
102 



3 


1 
14 






2 






P-PMMd. P -Failed. 

Upon these resultB is based to a great extent his revision of the Binet 
Scale as now generally used in this country. It seems questionable 
to the writers as to whether he is warranted in replacing the Days 
test as an eight-year-old test, when he has tested only 24 seven-year- 
olds and finds among these a percentage of 54 correct answers. 
Again with the months there are only 17 cases among the eight-year 
olds and 65 per cent of these pass. Witii Binet, on the other hand, 
<mly 20 p^ cent of his eight-year-olds pass this test. It is not the 
purpose of this pi4)er to go further into this question. The uncer- 
tainty of these two tests even as they now stand for normal children 
in the approved scale, has only been mentioned in view of the results 
that have been found by the writers in work with adults. 

Even if these tests ai^ adequate for children, are they equally so 
for adults? Is not such ordinary knowledge as is contained in know- 
ing the days and the months likely to be forced upon an adult during 
years of exp^ence in the outside world or within the walls of an 
institution, even although the adult possesses a lower mentality 
than the child of nine or eight? In other words does not the factor 
of ezpmence, of constant repetition of these conmion names, enter 
unduly into these two tests? We believe this to be the case from a 
study of 988 Binet blanks of the inmates of a large institution for 
tiie feebleminded.^ The results of the tabulation of these cases seem 
to point to the fact that as a feebleminded person grows older his 
ability to pass these two tests increases. The cases have been divided 
into two groups, — ^those below a chronological age of fifteen when 
tested, and Hioee above fifteen when tested. Age fifteen was chosen 
arbitrarily. Tables II and III show the number of failures and 
passes in the two tests for those below and those above fifteen respec- 
tively. 

«The Ohio Inatitution for the Feebleminded. The authon desire here to thank Dr. E. J. 
Emeriok, superintendent U the institution, for his kindness and oourteey. 
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TABLE n. 
ALL AGES BELOW 16 WHEN TESTED. 



Mental 
Age. 


Number 

of 
Caacs. 


Days of Week 


Peroent- 
ageof 
Paasea. 


Number 

of 
Caaca. 


Montha 

of 
Paawxl. 


fIS5. 


Percent- 
age of 
PasMa. 


Paawxl. 


Failed. 


3 


3 


1 


2 


33 


1 





1 





4 


21 


1 


20 


4.8 


2 





2 





6 


62 


14 


38 


27 


19 


1 


18 


6.3 


6 


96 


66 


39 


69 


66 


7 


69 


10.6 


7 


100 


87 


13 


87 


100 


36 


66 


36 


8 


72 


71 


1 


98.6 


71 


66 


16 


77.6 


9 


31 


31 





100 


31 


27 


4 


87 


10 


8 


8 





100 


8 


6 


2 


76 


Total. 


..382 















TABLE m. 
ALL AGES ABOVE 16 WHEN TE0m>. 



Mental 
Age. 


Number 

of 
Caaea. 


Daya of Week 


Peroent* 
age of 
Paaaea. 


Number 
Caaea. 


Montha 

of 
Paawxl. 


Year 

Failed. 


Percent- 
age of 
Paasea. 


Paawxl. 


FaUed. 


3 


6 


2 


3 


40 


1 





1 





4 


28 


4 


24 


14.3 


16 


2 


13 


18.3 


6 


60 


27 


23 


54 


86 


6 


31 


13.9 


6 


77 


62 


16 


80.6 


70 


20 


60 


28.6 


7 


127 


126 


2 


98.6 


112 


76 


46 


68 


8 


128 


128 





100 


128 


118 


10 


92.3 


9 


101 


101 





100 


101 


94 


7 


93 


10 


70 


70 





100 


70 


68 


2 


97.2 


.11 


20 


20 





100 


20 


20 





100 


Total... 606 














Grand total.. 988 















In the first column the mental age as determined by the Binet- 
Simon scale (Goddard's revision) is given, in the second column the 
number of cases, in the third column the number passing the Da3rs 
of the Week test, in the fourth column the number failing in that test, 
and in the fifth column the percentage of cases correct for that test. 
The last four colimms give the analogous data for the Months of the 
Year test. 

Looking at the percentage of passes for all ages in table II, 
it would seem that the Days test is too easy for our eight year olds, 
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that it is in fact a seven year old test. The significant rise in the 
percentages is between ages six and seven, a rise from 59 to 87 per 
cent. Similarly with the months, we have the significant rise between 
the ages of seven and eight, a rise in this case from 35 to 77.5 per cent. 
We do not mean to infer that these tests are not correctly placed in 
the Binet Scale as it now stands, since it may be that these large 
percentages in ages seven and eight respectively are caused by 
children who are chronologically between ten and fifteen. What we 
are particularly interested in here is to compare the percentages 
in table II with those in table III. Here the significant rise in the 
percentages takes place one year earlier than in the first set of cases. 
For the Days test at age six we have now 80 per cent passes as com- 
pared with only 59 per cent for the yoimger children. For the 
Months test at age seven we have 68 per cent passes as compared 
with only 35 for the yoimger group. In other words we might say 
that about 80 per cent of the feebleminded adults of a mentality of 
six can pass an eight-year-old test and that 68 per cent of a mentality 
of seven can pass a nine-year-old test. This must be obviously due 
to the fact that they have come to learn or have been taught this 
conmionplace knowledge. It may be in many cases a mere repetition 
of words with very little meaning content. But the point seems to be 
that it is experience alone and not mental ability that is shown. The 
inability of a child of nine or ten to pass these two tests does not 
preclude him from being able to pass them at a later date notwith- 
standing permanent mental arrest. 

If the entire scale were made up of such tests it is obvious 
that it would be of little use in testing adults. But such is not the 
case. It might seem well, however, in view of the facts we have 
called attention to in the present study, to improve the scale by 
eliminating these two tests altogether, or at least in placing them 
two years lower in a revised scale for testing subjects chronologically 
older than fifteen years. 
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A STUDY IN THE BORDERLAND OF MORALITY. 

By Margaret Otis, Ph.D. 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 

In examining delinquent cases a psychologist is expected to 
give an arbitrary answer to the question "Feebleminded or not? 
Responsible or irresponsible?" Yet some of the most interesting 
cases are those which cannot be classified. After reading Grasset's 
Les Demi-fous and passing thence to the investigation of actual 
cases, one is impressed with the truth that there are many bor- 
derline cases, so-called, individuals who may pass most tests, yet 
may not be morally fully responsible, and may fail to maintain 
themselves in any position in which they may be placed. Such 
girls, — ^for the cases imder present study are those of delinquent 
girls, — ^may possess very attractive qualities and may appeal strongly 
to philanthropist and reformer, and may encourage efforts to stimu- 
late their development and to give them the moral training they lack 
in the social standards generally accepted. Such a case is foimd in 
the following history: 

Lillian Blucher was the child of humble, yet fairly well-to-do 
parents, of German parentage on her father's side and of French 
on her mother's. Not much is known of her infancy, but she seemed 
to have had average care and was trained in church going, — ^the 
Lutheran chm-ch. Nor is much known about the father except that 
he was intemperate and separated from his wife when Lillian was a 
school girl. He disappeared later and no more was heard from him. 
The child appreciated the diflBculty in the home and suffered from 
the disagreement of her parents. Her mother found her hard to 
control, and a tendency to deceive, prominent in her after-career, 
appeared early. 

It was unfortimate for Lillian that her mother failed to obtain 
a sympathetic knowledge of the young girl's needs. Obliged by her 
husband's desertion to earn her own living and to care for her small 
property, she was forced to be away from home much of the time 
and her two children, Lillian and a boy, ran wild. At fourteen and 
a half Lillian was already mature and attractive to the boys. 
Developing early sexually, she felt the impulse to get away from 
home influences that appears in many girls at puberty. And now it 
was the traditional time for joining the church, and attendance on 
a confirmation class became necessary. She was often absent from 
class and deceived her mother as to her whereabouts. The mis- 
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chief that ruined her life was done, however, in the confirmation 
class itself. The minister's son was also in the class and proved a 
charming companion. Lillian grew more regular in attendance 
after he had walked home with her one time, and they had many 
whispered conferences in the intervals of the minister's explanations. 
She met him often outside and at his home, notwithstanding her 
mother's objections, for instinctively the mother felt that he would 
not do well by her girl. Her fears were realized when one evening, 
on. the impulse of the moment he asked the girl to go off with him, 
and in a manner perfectly characteristic of her nature, without 
reflection she went. For a time she was very happy, or thou^t she 
was, for was it not a union of souls, a true marriagei as her beloved 
often asserted? Indeed, he told her that they loere married and she 
believed him. 

This blissful experience lasted one month, and then came dis- 
illusionment. Suffice it to say that not long after she was com- 
mitted to a Home for delinquent girls on a complaint from her 
mother, pronounced incorri^ble by the judge. 

life hereafter was somewhat different from the ''true soul" 
life she had just experienced. Rebellious at first, she subsided 
gradually into the institutional routine, althou^ at times she 
would have outbreaks and strike at officers like an angry child. 
Opinions differed greatly as to Lillian's character. Attractive, 
refined, with artistic tastes, she seemed to the outward eye all that 
could be desired in any girl. On the other hand she was quick to 
pick up silliness, and got in with the "fast set" of the Home. There 
are degrees of badness even in a Home. She never hesitated about 
doing things "on the sly," althou^ she was usually found out and 
pimished for all she did. 

On account of her artistic tastes and lack of physical strength 
for hard work, a place was foimd for her as lady's maid in a home 
where the lady of the house took a definite interest in her and gave 
her an opportunity to attend an art school evenings. She did 
exceedingly well with this work and her mistress became very fond 
of her. Yet her double nature appeared in full strength here. She 
had such a fun-loving nature that "being good all day" was an 
unnatiu*al and too artificial a life. Fim " on the side " there always is 
in plenty for those who know how. " Tom " appeared on her horizon 
and her "soul life" with him became an important ^isode. "Tom" 
was a traveling man and ready for an "affair". He really became 
passionately devoted to the girl. He wrote her many letters and 
sent his picture. In one letter he said: "Oh, Lillian darling, I can- 
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not express to jou what joy it gave me to be with you this after- 
noon, and how I enjoyed every minute of it! You were so sweet 
with me and are such a little simbeam for company." This was 
the way she affected most men. They saw not the evil nature in 
her that her mother did, nor the weakmindedness that was the 
probation officer's view of her condition. "A sweet, lovable girlie" 
was the verdict of her friends. 

But forbidden fruits bring results not desired. She was found 
out, and also detected in appearing at a party in her mistress's best 
gown. She even had been impersonating her mistress and had 
written letta^ in her name, Uttle actress that she was! She was 
returned to the Home in disgrace. Her mistress was naturally dis- 
gusted with her lade of gratitude and her inability to walk the 
narrow path. The girl, when questioned later about these experi- 
ences seemed to consider them as merely mischievous escapades. 
Cannot many a reputable woman remember many school girl pranks, 
easily forgiven by kind parents? 

Back in the Home she lost ambition and drifted into the worst 
that was offered. Sex nature, defrauded, must have an outlet, 
and love affairs among the girls were rampant. Yes, she loved a 
colored girl named Imogen. A large number of love notes were 
discovered. ''Dear, darling Imogen, — ^If all the world were as 
good, and kind, and true as you, I should not be writing this letter. 
Dear Imogai, if I coidd tell you how / lave you, and how sorry I am 
to fall in your opinion, as I surely shall when you hear what has 
happened. Imogen, sometimes when you pray, remember Birdie, 
won't you? She needs your prayers so much, for she cannot pray 
herself. I do not want to be wholly bad, and I have faith that God 
will hear you. ... I will never leave you. One reason why I 
will not leave you is because I love you, and I know if I go out, I 
will only come back again to you. Yours forever. Birdie Hop-o-my- 
thiunb." "To my own Imogen to the end, — ^Here I am writing my 
eyes out and it's moonlight. But what's the difference? I'd go 
through fire for you, honest, kid, I would, and you know that. 
Could it be true that you love me! Oh, how I wish it was true! 
Could th^e be a happier girl in all this world? Oh, I should say not. 
Good-night, my darting, sweet dreams! I'll lay awake and think 
about you. Birdie." "Imogen, my beloved, — ^Be true to me, my 
darling, and let my love abide with you, forever and ever, amen. 
I'm making something for your birthday. What day is it? Wdl, 
dearest, I guess you are sick of looking at my scribbling. I must 
dose. With true love. Buxiie." 
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Not only was she alfected in this romantic way toward Imogen, 
but she soon became involved in an alfair with a white girl, Nellie. 
Indeed, she had the faculty of winning the love of many, and was 
the recipient of coimtless notes and gifts. She was distinctly a 
leader among the girls and the most popular girl in the school. Thus 
she became involved in nearly all the mischief that was at hand, and 
consequently was not popular with the officers. 

So it came about that a psychological study of her case was 
recommended. She stood II-2 by the Binet test. The three ques- 
tions missed were the dissected sentences in II, and the long sen- 
tence and the problems in 12. In the association test she did very 
well, but showed some inclination to repeat the stimulus before 
giving the reaction word. Her reaction time was somewhat slow. 
Otherwise she seemed perfectly normal. She had practically com- 
pleted a grammar school education, could write a good hand, but 
was quite careless and inaccurate in any book-work assigned. She 
was not a very good speller, made mistakes in short common words, 
and often made mistakes in English. As an experiment she was 
tried in stenography and type-writing. She could do good work on 
the type-writer when she tried, and in stenography she could learn 
when it was merely copying and memorizing. She was very careless 
and inaccurate in this also, and showed a tendency to deceive as to 
the time spent on her lesson. When she was asked to learn rules, 
she could memorize, but was troubled when asked to apply rules to 
particular cases, or to explain why a particular case came under 
some rule. That is, the application of a general principle to a 
particular case seemed beyond her level of intelligence. 

The abnormality in Lillian seemed to consist of the perverse 
homo-sexual tendency, so that a study of her case by other means 
than tests seemed advisable. She was found to be very suggestible, 
and an attempt was made to help her by suggestion. She could 
be easily hypnotized, so easily that it indicated a somewhat neurotic 
constitution. She owned up to having "bad dreams" as she called 
them. The danger of indulging in the love affairs with the girls 
had been explained to her and she seemed to xmderstand and to wish 
to overcome the evil tendencies within her. Indeed, she expressed 
herself as wishing to lead a perfect life. "Perfection" seemed her 
ideal, and she worried over her small misdemeanors. In these moods 
she would impress her friends as a very saint-like character. One 
could hardly believe that she had ever been guilty of any wrong. 
She loved to be praised and had the abiUty of representing her 
actions in the best possible light, for that is the kindest way to 
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regard what some would say were absolute falsehoods as to thmgs 
that had happened. Most discouraging was this very characteristic, 
for it necessitated a double life. At the same time she was an ardent 
soul endeavoring to reform, and yet on the side she was a jolly good 
fellow with her "pals". Suggestive treatment was more effective 
in helping her to overcome her sexual tendencies than it was in 
helping her to be truthful. Truthful she simply could not be. She 
was also lacking in the ability to keep a definite end in view. Con- 
tinuity of thought and purpose is not easy to acquire. She soon lost 
interest in her short-hand lessons, had become involved in another 
love alfair, this time with an English girl just admitted to the Home, 
Anna Hobs. Lillian was quite carried away with her affection for 
this girl and deception was again necessary to satisfy her love and 
at the same time to "keep in" with her teacher. 

Yet one cannot say that this deceitfulness came from an utterly 
corrupt nature, for she did honestly try to improve herself, as was 
shown by what she wrote in a composition book that was given her 
for the writing of verses and mottoes of the school work. This book 
she used also as a diary and often wrote out her own thoughts, and 
sometimes even wrote out her dreams. "I stayed after school today 
and had an hour talk with my teacher. I think her talks do me 
more good than the studying I do. Oh! I do wonder why I can- 
not get my short-hand lessons. I try, but it seems I cannot." "I 
received a letter from Nellie on the five o'clock recess. I do not 
know if her letter had anything to do with my bad dreams or not. 
I had a very bad dream and when I was dreaming it I was saying 
to myself: 'I must have bad dreams,' I fought with them and tried 
not to think of them. I got up and exercised and felt better when 
I went to bed again. I tried to think some good thoughts. While 
I was trying to think the good thoughts, the bad thoughts tried to 
come in and I would not let them. I fell asleep very soon and 
dreamed the same thing over again, and about the snakes twisting 
themselves about me. One snake had a red eye and the other a 
green, and held something very bright in its mouth. It looked like 
a diamond or something silver, and their eyes sparkled like costly 
gems. I was pulling myself away from them, but it seemed the 
more I pulled, the more it came about me. It was like fighting with 
the devil himself." Some days she had very good success in her 
endeavors to do what was right. "Thursday. Got up early, took 
my cold bath, took my physical culture, went to the office feeling 
more ready for work than ever. I am still trying to be a better 
girl in every way. I have held my tongue tight between my teeth 
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^en I was tempted to be saucy. I have tried my best to-day and 
feel very satisfied. Had no dr^un." 

The bad dreams stopped completely for awhile and Lillian 
showed herself a model in conduct. All might have ended smoothly 
had it not been that her love for Anna Hobs gained the upper hand. 
She gradually came to n^ect all her duties for the chance of seemg 
and speaking to her darling. They wrote to each other, of course, 
and exchanged locks of hair. There was nothing Lillian would not 
do for Anna. This interest speedily brouf^t her into conflict with 
the oflicers. A dispute arose as to her receiving a note. She saw 
the note in the officer's hand. It was to her from Anna. She com- 
pletely lost control of herself, flew at the officer and struck her. 
This episode ended Lillian's career at the Home. A place was found 
for her outside and she is still trying ''to do her best." 

After she had gone a diary was foimd which she had never 
shown to any one, which contained some of her most cherished 
thoughts. A few extracts may throw some light on the under- 
current of emotion that had influenced her conduct. ''It is said 
that time heals every thing. I have been waiting to see if it were 
so. Day by day my loss is greater, day by day my grief becomes 
more difficult to bear. I try to study and type-write. I read 
sometimes, or pretend to. I sit for hours with the open book before 
me, and never see a line printed there. O Love, if I could only 
dream to-night in the world with you. ... I can be strong 
because I have known you. I can have courage because you were 
brave. I can be true because you were true. I can be tender 
because I love you. At last I understand. It is passion that cries 
out for continual asmuance, for fresh sacrifices, for new proof. Love 
needs notiiing but itself. Love can wait imtil life comes to its end, 
and trust to et^nity, because it is of God. Good night, dear book 
to whom I tell my troubles." And again: "If Tom had only done 
as I asked him to, to tell the superintendent all, but no, he wanted 
everything done on the sly. Why should I think of him now? 
It must be because I care too. Ah! Yes. Oiu* memory cannot 
be washed out, but our sins can." 

It may, perhaps, be argued that this character presents 
nothing out of the ordinary, an emotional, impressionable girl, not 
intellectual, but artistically inclined. With great initiative and 
love of good times, she easily won the love of all about her. In a 
hi^py home, sheltered from temptation, not required to meet 
responsibilities, but made the recipient of love and devotion, would 
she not pass for a n(»rmal girl? Would she not be, not only popular 
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with her friends, but esteemed and respected? Are there not many 
such who are not called upon to brave life's storms? It is true that 
left to herself, she would fall a prey to the first temptation, but with 
a strong personality to depend upon a^ guide her, either a mother 
or a husband, she would be a loving, capable woman. Her faults 
were many. But is not the view point possible that it is normal to 
lie, to steal, and to love? Perfectly normal if these things are done 
to one's own advantage, but it is the sign of a weak mind when one 
acts in such a way that injury to one's self is sure to follow. We 
may, then, judge the abnormality in this case to be the easy yield- 
ing to impulse and the preference of the immediate to the far 
distant good. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICISM 

Momual of Mental and Physical Tests, By Guy Montroee Whipple, Ph.D. 

Ed. 2. Part I, Simpler Processes. Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1914. 

Pp. xvH-365. 

In the preparation of this edition, Professor Whipple has followed a plan 
similar to that of the previous one. His aim has not been to make a complete 
compilation of tests, but to present those which seem to offer most promising 
results. Owing to the growing interest in the formulation of tests, the material 
to be presented is much more extensive and more detailed elucidation is essential. 
These two factors have led to a great increase in the bulk of this work, necessitat- 
ing its publication in two volimies. The first volume includes the methods of 
measurement and the treatment of mathematical results, the tests of anthropome- 
try and motor ability, as well as the tests of senscny acuity. When published, 
the second volume is to contain tests of the more complex processes such as 
imagination, general intelligence, etc. 

The first volume is divided into seven chapters, the last four of which deal 
only with tests. Chapter I is a statement of the nature and purpose of mental 
tests, and the attempt is made to differentiate between the research-experiment 
and a test. The procedure of the two may be identical, the only difference being 
one of aim. The research-experiment is more or less theoretical, aiming to 
discover new facts and leading to the formulation of laws, while the test is prac- 
tical, attempting to determine present mental status and possibilities for the 
future. The second chapter refers to the general rules for the carrying on of 
tests, and besides insisting on rigidly standardized conditions, emphasises the 
desirability of using a number of tests, giving repetitions of those used, and having 
them answered orally rather than by writing. In the third chapter a discussion 
is presented which unfortunately is too often disregarded by those who use 
tests, and by those who attempt to standardize them. With all the discussion 
of general intelligence that we have had, few psychologists have recognijsed 
the necessity or value of those measures of variability and correlation. To the 
reviewer it seems certain that the most satisfactory way to ascertain whether 
or not there is such a thing as general intelligence is to obtain the coefficient of 
correlation for the results of an extended series of tests on a large number of 
individuals. By the size and sign of this coefficient we should be able to say 
definitely whether with a high degree of ability in one test there is a corresponding 
ability in all other tests. Commendation is due the author of this work for the 
presentation of these methods, and the only suggestion to be offered is that more 
space should be given to their elucidation. 

The remaining chapters of the volume deal with the anthropometric tests, 
tests of physical and motor capacity, of sensory acuity, and of attention and 
perception. As the author states, not all the tests intended to determine the 
efficiency of these functions are included here, but only those are selected which 
seem to promise most satisfactory results. The presentation of each test includes 
a description of the necessary apparatus, the method of procedure in the applica- 
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tion of the test, the treatment of the data, with results and standards obtained 
by various investigators and whatever conclusions may be drawn in reference 
to the differences in mental status among the various people tested. Such a 
statement of standards and conclusions is very desirable for those who are looking 
up the development and value of a test, and the bibliography which has been 
extended and brought up to date makes it possible to verify and obtain in detail 
all the necessary material. 

David Mitchell. 

Stammering and Cognate Defects of Speech, By C. S. Bluemel. New York: G.E. 

Stechert and Co., 1913, 2 vols. Pp. x + 365 + 391. 

Volume I of Mr. Bluemel's work deab with what he calls the psychology of 
stammering, Volimie II with contemporaneous systems of treating stammering. 
It may be that the author has set himself an impossible task, in attempting to 
cover the whole ground of physiological psychology, including a discussion of 
brain structure, neiux)nal action, types of mental imagery, and the vast subject 
of aphasia, both congenital and traumatic, within the limits of a single volume, 
but there is obviously a wide discrepancy between his aim and his accomplish- 
ment. The psychology which he offers us is largely out of date. Moreover in 
condensing and simplifying his material he falls into many curious errors of 
statement, for example (page 71), "The memory-centers are remarkable in that 
they are located in the left hemisphere of the brain in right-handed persons, and 
in the right hemisphere in left-handed persons"; or again (page 161) where in 
speaking of aphasics he says, "Singing may be easier for these patients, because 
it is a mechanical rather than a thought process." 

In his choice of nomenclature Mr. Bluemel does not appear to have been 
guided by the usage of any one group of authorities, whether German, English, 
or American, but seems to have worked out his own definitions from the way 
terms are used by laymen, chiefly by the quacks who advertise to cure "stammer- 
ing". For instance he says, "It is easy enough to show that the difficiilty of the 
stammerer is in some way connected with the production of the vowel, and that 
the consonant is not the obstacle," while on the other hand, "In etuUering, the 
consonant is produced repeatedly." Again, on page 209 he says, translating from 
H. Gutzman, "There are stammerers that never stimible in speech, but that 
stammer, nevertheless." 

Believers in the new freedom for women will be more amused than shocked 
to hear Mr. Bluemel reiterating the old superstition, "Mentally, females vary 
little, and any extreme variation from the norm is seldom witnessed," but they 
will hardly dispute his statement, "Conversableness is, in general, greater in the 
female sex." 

Volume II is almost entirely taken up with a discussion of various quack 
systems of curing speech defects, grouping their elements imder such headings as 
respiration, vocalization, articulation, modes of enimciation, and so on. The 
chapter on psychological methods is perhaps the most valuable in the whole 
work. Pages 235 to 254, which deal with psychoanalysis as practiced by Freud, 
are particularly well written. Reserving this chapter, together with some useful 
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exercises in vocalization and articulation, then vdiat remains of volume II oould 
be dismissed in the summary statement — nearly all schools for stanmierers are 
fraudulent. Forty-five pages are filled with a glossary, which along with some 
useful information includes much that is trivial if not misleading. It is not easy 
to imderstand why these words need to be defined in such a glossary — culminate, 
cursory, cutaneous, data, definition, degenerate, destitute, detriment, dexterity, 
dollar, dyspepsia, and ecstasy — ^to mention only a few. True, the author has 
remarked in his preface, that the glossary ''has been made sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to render the book available to the youthful stanmierer," but that youth is 
surely to be pitied, whether he stammer or speak fluently, who relies upon the 
definitions, ''Ipecacuanha: a drug; a medicine," and again, "Bromide <^ potas- 
sium : a drug; a medicine," and assumes that a dose of one is equivalent to a dose 
of the other. 

A. T. 



NEWS AND COMMENT. 

School and Society ^ a New Educaiional Weekly, 

On January 2, 1915, the Science Press will begin the publication of a weekly 
educational journal entitled School and Society, which will be edited by Dr. J. 
McEeen Cattell, of Columbia University. The need has become evident for 
a journal appearing frequently, covering the whole field of education and its 
relations to the social order, combining high ethical and scientific standards 
with free discussion. Enough good articles on education are now presented to 
Science and The Poptdar Science Monthly to fill such a joiunal. Its establish- 
ment should contribute to the advancement of education as a science and to the 
adoption of the better methods for which there is evidence. 

Educational Administration an/i Supervision, 

Under this title a new periodical is to be edited by Lotus D. Coffman, Charles 
Hughes Johnstoni David Snedden, and J. H. Van Sickle, assisted by a staff of 
twenty-one collaborators. Educational Administration and Supervision will be a 
monthly journal covering fields which can roughly be distinguished as follows: 
(1) state and county systems of educatiob, including rural education and also 
educational legislation; (2) city school systems, including chiefly problems of city 
administration, supervision, management, reporting and educational statistics; 
(3) secondary education, including problems of organization, administration, 
inspection, ciurriculum making, and internal supervision, management and the 
pedagogy of the different subjects, and including also a consideration of these 
problems of higher education involving directly the interests of secondary educa- 
tion; and (4) elementary education, with the problems in this field ahialogous to 
those cited for secondary education. 

In addition to these fairly distinct administrative fields there are those over- 
lapping problems of vocational education and of school extension, the one includ- 
ing agricultural education, and all varieties of trade, of continuation, part-time, 
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and evening schools; and the other inchiding broadly the pirobleins of school 
hygiene, of the school as a social center, and of the school's co-operative agencies. 

State school officers who are struggling with the issue of free textbooks, the 
subsidising of special schools or departments, the certification of teachers, the 
basis for the distribution of school moneys, the inq>eetion and standardization of 
schools, the erection of modem buildings; city supermtendents who are studying 
the distribution <^ subject matter by grades, the time limit of subjects by grades, 
the preparation of a salary schedule, the means to be used in rating and promoting 
teachers, the relationship that should exist between a sdiool board and the super- 
intendent, the wider use of the school plants the grading and promotion qrstems 
in vogue; hi^b-school principals who are attempting to reorganise their schools 
in the light <d shifting social demands, who are attempting to differentiate, inter- 
I»et, adjust and extend their many cuiriculums, to provide siq)ervised study, and 
to direct the social activities of the school; supervisors who are interested in 
improving their teachers in service and who wish to employ units and scales for 
measuring educational results; and rural school si4)aintendentB, confronted as 
they are with a multitude <^ complex problems, many of which must be solved 
at long range — all these will find this journal devoting itself to the questions idiich 
they are daily confronting. 

In short, the ideal of the editors and the publishers is to issue each month 
educational matter of a distinctive character which will prove indispensable 
to all sdiool administrators, to professors and students of school administration, 
and to the growing number (rf teachers ^o are beginning to read carefully and 
regularly current contributions of this thoroughgoing, dq>endable sort. 

BducaHonuL Adminiiiration and Supenririon will appear monthly, except 
July and August, beginning January, 1915. Ten issues will make the yearly 
volume of approximately 000 pages, published by Warwick & Yorir, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Toledo Unwerniy, a Municipal Univerniy for the PwpU. 

Toledo University, the university of the city of Toledo, Ohio, is awake to 
the mission of a university as the educator of the people. Dr. A. Monroe Stowe, 
Dean of the Municipal College of Arts and Sciences, announces that Toledo 
University is planning to serve artisans, mechanics, engineers, and business men 
and women through its College of Industrial Science, while through its Munic- 
ipal College of Arts and Science the University is planning to meet the needs 
of men and women, yoimg and old. Volume I, number 1 of the Toledo Uni- 
versity RecordrHerald, is devoted to setting forth how this latter aim is to be 
accomplished. 

"Municipalities as well as states," says Dr. Stowe, ''are establishing colleges 
for the people. Where fimds and conditions justify, these state 'and municipal 
colleges have given the regular four years of training. Where fimds and condi- 
tions do not permit the establishment of full college course, there have been 
established colleges furnishing two years <^ training and instruction. These 
colleges are called junior colleges and are increasing very rapidly in our American 
cities. The junior college movement has also been strengthened by the demands 
of professional schools that our students have at least two years of a college 
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education." Some universities have consequently organized junior colleges to 
give the work of the first two years of the coUege course. 

''The junior college has a threefold mission to perform/' Dr. Stowe explains. 
"It prepares its students either (1) to continue their college work in a senior 
college; (2) to enter a professional school; or (3) to enter the life of the community 
as citizens well prepared to live efficient lives of service. While effective prep- 
aration for future college or professional school work is important, our Munic- 
ipal Junior Colleges and the Junior Colleges of our Municipal Universities, if 
they are to justify their existence, must actually fit our students for more 
efficient living as individual^ and as citizens." 

The freshman and sophomore years of the Municipal College of Arts and 
Science have been organized into the Toledo University Junior College. A Junior 
College Arts diploma will be granted by that university to students who have 
successfully completed the two years* work. "An examination of the work of 
the Junior College/' remarks Dr. Stowe, "will reveal the fact that this work 
is of such a character as to teach students many valuable lessons in living and 
to familiarize them with things they need to know if they are to live more 
efficiently in this twentieth centmy life. The student who completes this work 
and finds that he cannot continue his college course, will feel that his course has 
been well worth the time and energy he has spent upon it. If he desires to con- 
tinue his college course, his Junior College diploma is evidence that he has 
satisfactorily completed two yeaiB of substantial college work and has the capac- 
ity and ability to profit from the final two years of college work either in Toledo 
University or any other college or university." The expenses are very smaU, 
amounting to only twenty dollars for a full year. Graduates of any of the 
Toledo high schools may enter upon presentation of the high school certificate. 

In the freshman year the curriculimi includes, — education, English language 
and literature, sociology, modem history, economics, political science, physical 
training, with mathematics and foreign languages as optional studies. The 
sophomore year includes physiology and hygiene (preventive measures), modem 
logic, three hours of foreign languages, physical training, either physics or chem- 
istry, and from five to eight hours of electives. 

Toledo University exists to be of service to the city of Toledo and to all of 
its citizens. The faculty of the university is being organized into a University 
Public Service Bureau, to discover ways in which the university may be of the 
greatest service to the city and its people, and to perform such services as the 
resources of the university will permit. 
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SIX WEEKS WITH A SUPPOSEDLY HOPELESS CASE. 

By Alicb C. Hinckley, M.A., 
New Haven, Conn. 

J. R., a boy of twelve, as a last resort was brought to New 
York by his parents for help, after they had tried many physicians 
in various parts of the country in vain. Here he was declared hope- 
lessly deaf by a specialist, who recommended that he be placed in a 
school for the deaf. The schools refused to admit him on account 
of his repulsive appearance. The parents were referred to the 
writer who, with many misgivings, agreed to see what could be done. 

The boy was sUghtly below normal in height, very thin and 
emaciated, probably due to exhaustion from continuous muscular 
contortions. ^ There was general inco-ordination with spasticity. 
He was not able to hold up his head or sit alone until he was eight 
years old. He walked — if his spider-like movement could be so 
designated — ^with his feet about eighteen inches apart, and hands, 
cramped downward at wrist, waving sideways; his knees bent out- 
ward instead of forward, and indeed every joint seemed to work 
the wrong way. When sitting his head frequently lolled to one 
side, his eyes involuntarily rolled upward, and saliva ran from the 
mouth which himg open. He appeared idiotic. The parents said, 
however, that while he could neither hear nor talk, he understood 
them and was able to make himself understood for the most part by 
signs largely of his own devising. By agreement, he was to be 
under the care of a physician lest the mental stimulation should 
overtax his nervous system. 

The clearest understanding of the treatment and progress of 
this case will probably be secured from a narration of the main inci- 
dents as they occurred in successive interviews. He was seen at 
least one hour each day, five days in the week. The first week was 
given to observation and experimentation with a view to working 
out some plan of procedure. My decision was to teach him at 
home where his setting would be natural and to keep him as serene 
mentally as was possible; then to present stimuli and observe his 
responses, encouraging or discouraging them as theyp]^p|g helpful )Qle 
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and constructive or harmful. His muscular activity was also fol- 
lowed closely. 

Sept. 25. — In the first interview or lesson the following observa- 
tions were made: Inco-ordination of muscles; rose to his feet sud- 
denly and with precision; had better control of feet than of hands. 
He had a code of signs of his own. He was not accustomed to feed 
himself. He wanted a cantaloupe that he saw and I suggested to 
the mother that she hand it to him without any oflfer of help so that 
I might observe his behavior. She cut the melon in two and indi- 
cated by a gesture that the seeds must be removed. He went into 
the dining room and opened two drawers of the sideboard before he 
foxmd the silver. He used the left hand for this; then took one 
fork and one spoon out with the left hand and placed them in the 
right. When he handed them to his mother he laughed heartily — 
he did not know which she wanted. At first he wanted both pieces, 
but agreed that I might have one. His piece was on a box before 
him while he sat on a chair. Leaning over to it was xmcomfortable, 
so he grasped the melon in the left hand, and with a good deal of 
aiming ate it all. In using the spoon in the right hand, he grasped 
it in his fist, bowl downward, then experimented with the bowl 
upward, but returned to the first plan. He showed satisfaction when 
he succeeded in getting a spoonful into his mouth and looked up 
for approval. He objected when the rind was taken away, but 
accepted the explanation that it was no longer good. Instead of 
moving the box out of the way with his hands, he lifted his right 
leg over the box when he wished to get up. 

He keeps busy; observes closely; and notices omissions in 
familiar things. He knows how to start and stop the automobile 
and likes the chauffeur. He manipulates the typewriter rather 
intelligently — ^puts in and removes the paper and imitates from a 
copy the words nwrna, CeciUey and a few other names, and indicates 
who they are. His mother has taught him this. He appears to 
remember fairly well. 

He likes to make a noise by striking on something, a char- 
acteristic which Dr. Currier, of the New York Institute for the 
Deaf, finds quite common among the deaf, and attributes to the 
rhythm instinct. Piano playing, of the ragtime order, disturbs 
him — he says it hurts his head — but he makes no objection to the 
violin. A brass band was unnoticed imtil it was pointed out to 
him. He objects to loud talking into his ear. 

His voice is soft, though without inflection, even in protest, and 
he laughs audibly. He shows his satisfaction by laughing. He 
wished his mother to draw a picture of a boat, but she could not 
understand the details of the one he had in mind, so he left the room 
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in disgust, went into another room and shut the door (to sulk, she 
said). When she went to find him, he came out laughing. 

He has had some teeth filled and likes to play dentist to the 
rest of the family by using a discarded switchboard as an engine and 
a compass as forceps. 

Sept. 26. — ^Tested his hearing with the Ciurier conversation 
tube, which comes in three sizes or degrees of amplification. Of 
these the larger two seemed to reach him. He laughed hysterically 
and seized the tube with both hands, refusing to let go imtil he was 
assured that he should have one. The proof that he heard was in 
his change of expression and his effort to repeat mammae papa, 
boat, Ethd, when the speaker's lips were not in view. Whether the 
word had one or two syllables was clearly indicated. While experi- 
menting with it by listening to his own voice, he used a succession of 
three tones in a rising scale, and was highly pleased at the sound of 
his voice. 

When the tube was wrapped in paper he would allow no one 
else to carry the package, and as soon as he reached home he ex- 
plained about the tubes to his sister and had her use them. It 
was interesting to see him show her how to place the opening horizon- 
tally below her mouth. 

Sept. £7. — ^Dr. Ciurier very kindly tested the boy's hearing at 
the Institute for the Deaf. The timing fork of lowest pitch could 
not be heard at all; the highest was heard most noticeably. The 
electrophone gave very good results and so did the dentaphone. 
He was delighted with the tests and was quick to see what was 
wanted of him. When he was particularly pleased (ostensibly on 
account of hearing) he put his finger into his ear, and once he tried 
very hard to talk. After the tuning fork test, the three forks were 
held out to him and he chose the one of highest pitch. After the 
whole test, all the apparatus used was spread out before him and he 
chose the same tuning fork. Testing showed that the hearing was 
a little better in the right ear. Dr. Currier thought he had consider- 
able sensibility to vibration and that it was susceptible of develop- 
ment but would require long and persistent exercise. He cited 
instances where students of his own had had no more hearing at 
first, but by patient work had been able to enter college with normal 
individuals and complete the course with credit. 

Sept. SO. — ^J. showed me, with great delight, how well he could 
blow his new harmonica. Then he produced his new slate and 
pencil. His efforts at using these were wildly inco-ordinate. I drew 
a crude outline of a boy and told him it was his picture. He asked 
me to put in features and pointed to each of his features as direc- 
tions. He thought it a great joke. ^ 
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We took a ride that lasted two hours. He sat between his 
mother and me and was miusuaOy qukt pbysicall>\ He enjoyed 
the moving crowd on the streets. He shouted whoi he saw a mule 
in a cage hcnsted by a demck to an uppa stcwy. 

Oct. 1. — ^He had 8(Hne new toys to show me; among them a toy 
tdefrfione that we used. He wanted a boat drawn and his mother 
could not understand him, so he took the slate to lus sister and 
gave the directions where to put the lines. It was the vessd on 
which he had ccnne to New York. He brou^t the picture in great 
g^ to show us and pointed out the pilot^iou^, the anchor and the 
propeller which he explained was broken. (This was true of their 
vessel.) He is very exact about details. Sometimes he laughs at 
their efforts to follow his directions, and at other times rubs their 
drawing out in impatience. 

Od. 2. — Our first formal lesson was with the slate, and wooden 
blocks one and a half inches square containing raised letters col- 
ored red and blue. The reverse side of these blocks showed imcol- 
ored figures of animftls in relief. 

His cap was shown. I placed the blocks to form the word, as 
a copy. He readily got the meaning and reproduced it with other 
blocks. He repeated this. I mixed all the blocks and had him 
make it from manory. He asked for the tube to hear the word and 
tried to say it, but without any resemblance. He asked to have it 
on the slate, so I printed it. I showed his father's cap and he made 
the word cap again. Then he asked for the words that meant coat, 
pants, engine. He insisted, so I made each word with blocks and 
he copied it twice, then heard it. He was very much disturbed 
because the o was blue while the rest of the letters were red, and 
could not see why a red c would not be better than a blue o. He 
worked in a good spirit for about half an hour. 

Oct. S. — J — was glad to see me. He was lying down when I 
arrived, which was quite unusual, though he is encouraged to lie 
down as much as he will. We went at once to our lesson. I tried 
him first from memory. While he got the right letters, placing them 
in the right order troubled him, so I helped and then the correct 
word was used as a copy. He soon tired and wanted to make coat. 
When I insisted on his doing the other once more, he complained 
that his head ached and hb eyes hurt him. After he had made 
coat and heard it a few times, I arranged cushions on the floor for a 
bed and he lay very still for six minutes, and did not attempt to 
rise for ten minutes. He worked fifteen or twenty minutes but 
was evidently not feeling well. 

Oct. 4' — ^He met me at the door and immediately began to tell 
me something about his blocks. His mother explained that yester|- 
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day his father thought of the scheme of modifymg a red g mto an o, 
but he came in and caught his father defacing one of his blocks. He 
became very indignant, would have nothing to do with the muti- 
lated block, put it and all the red letters into a box and insisted that 
they should be returned to the store and exchanged. 

When I arrived, only the box of blue letters was on the table 
with his slate and pencil. He took the blue o out and did much 
explaining about it, but I asked for the other box. He picked out 
the red substitute o, showed it to me with much grumbling and 
pushed it and all the red ones away. 

This mood persisted throughout the whole lesson. In the 
hope of diverting him I made the word pants which he had asked 
for in a previous lesson. He wanted to know the word for pants, 
but kept an eye, as it were, on the offending letter. I used only 
blue ones. He worked nearly fifteen minutes matching up the 
letters. I printed the word on the slate and told it to him through 
the tube, which elicited the usual delight. 

He tried to make cap and chose the right letters, but was slow 
about getting them in the right order, so I suggested it. 

The word coat caused trouble. He refused to use the red o 
though he saw it, and even refused to use that block for the a that 
was on another side. I placed the red o and the blue o before him 
and he chose the blue. Then we both laughed. 

I printed the words so far studied on a strip of cardboard to be 
saved as copies. He made the word box once and I gave him the 
sound. He liked it and repeated the word fairly well, omitting 
the X. The lesson comprised thirty minutes of attentive work. 

Oct. 6. — J — was perceptibly calmer. The lolling of the head 
to one side had almost disappeared. His sensitiveness to the piano 
was tested by placing the pahns of his hands against the piano box 
while a succession of chords and an easy flowing rhythm were played. 
He was especially pleased with the latter. When the pla3ring first 
began he took his harmonica from his pocket and began blowing it, 
then he vocalized as he blew. He used his voice more frequently 
than formerly. 

On account of the analytic process involved, and the effort 
necessary to hold the word in mind while its elements are found, 
with the quick fatigue he has shown in doing it, I have decided to 
keep his mind in as easy and natural a condition as possible — ^like 
that of a little child before it has learned to talk. He must be told 
the names of things, as he wants them; and hear some of the usual 
conversation about the home. 

Oct. 7. — He was at breakfast when I arrived. When he came in 
I took the tube and said "Good-morning." He smiled. 
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"What did you have for breakfast?" He began telling me by signs 
that there was a maid in the kitchen and she was black. He led me 
to the kitchen; where she was washing dishes. He wanted to hear 
the name of a glass and of other things. He took me into the din- 
ing-room to ask the name of the cups belonging to a crystal punch 
set. I told him that was a glass, too. He asked the name of other 
things he wanted to know, but when I offered to name some fine 
apples sitting on the table, he would not listen. 

In the kitchen I named knife, and he took it out of my hand 
and pretended to stab himself; then laughed heartily at my pre- 
tended alarm. I showed him some milk, naming it; and with my 
lips out of his sight I said, ''Do you want some milk?" He said 
"mm," nodded his head (his usual assent) and waited expectantly 
while it was poured into a glass for him. He asked the name of the 
fire hose hanging in the hall — ^he demonstrated that he knew its 
use — also the name of the carpet-sweeper, which he opened to show 
me how to get the dust out. He asked the name of the dust. He 
made some vocal effort for nearly everything that was told him. 
He wanted the name for his finger, so I said, "That is your finger, 
this is my finger," with appropriate gestures. 

Oct 8. — ^He showed me some new blocks, oblong, with cars and 
engines on one side. These he made into train^. He was so closely 
occupied I thought it a good time to print some of the words we had 
used the day before. In a Uttle while he came over to see what I 
was doing and for some reason disapproved of it. He slapped his 
hand down on the printed words and tried to rub them out, then 
seized the sheet of pasteboard as if to tear it. His mother took it 
away from him and removed both it and the t3rpe from the room. 
He went back to his cars, still grumbling and wishing to destroy 
the cardboard, and finally began to cry. Nothing would pacify 
him till his mother told him she would tear it up. In a little while 
his good humor gave way and he insisted on the destruction of the 
cardboard, so it was produced and he tore it up with great satisfac- 
tion. He seemed generally out of sorts. 

Oct. 9. — No reference was made to the printing. He did not 
wish to use the tube — said it hurt his ears. He heard my voice with- 
out it, several times, when I called him and when I told him the 
names, always making some vocal effort. Once he indicated that 
I talked too loud — sometimes he pretended not to hear, then looked 
around, laughing, and pleased with himself. 

When I called him from a distance about eight feet, with his 
back to me, there was a pause of about two seconds before he looked 
around. The response, even when he was facing me and nearer, 
showed the same definite pause. 
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His muscular action was more unsettled than for some days 
previous. He used his left hand a little more certainly. 

Oct. 10. — ^He played with the new blocks but refused the tube, 
making gestures to his right ear and putting his finger into it. He 
seemed to hear some things I said and tried to repeat them. Once 
he put his hand back of his right ear to catch a word. 

He called my attention to the fact that he had his feet crossed 
one over the other. Previously when he worked at the table his 
feet were rigidly stretched out wide apart and waved about with 
every effort of his hands. From that position he moved his feet 
easily well back under the chair and resting on the toes. He sat in 
a camp chair which was nearly low enough to allow the whole foot 
to rest on the floor. 

Once he gave a prolonged cooing soimd (like a baby) when he 
was delighted, then talked off a whole paragraph of vowel soimds, 
working the lips to the shape or position for w, with rising and fall- 
ing inflection, and gesticulating to help out his meaning. He works 
his lips, tongue, and facial muscles a good deal, suggesting the 
involuntary movements of an infant. He wiped his harmonica on 
hb stocking and offered it to me to play, but he could not hear it. 

When he walked, I found the new fidgety movement was due to 
his knees bending forward instead of sideways as before. It is a 
much more limber movement. The right foot lifts higher than 
the left. 

He brought out his Indian suit, head-gear, bow and arrows and 
we played Indian. He did the sighting and I the shooting. He 
used his doll as a target. He heard the names of these things with- 
out the tube and tried to say them — said "bow" fairly well. 

He did not want me to leave and held my hand with both of 
his. Then he tried to squeeze hard enough to make me cry out. 
At the first he could not grasp, so he was using one of his new 
accomplishments. 

Od. 11. — ^The knee movement was not so regular as on the 
previous day. He played quietly with the square blocks, animal 
side up, sitting in the camp chair, with his feet comparatively quiet. 
He selected the animals he liked and pushed the others away. He 
wanted to know the names of some of them, but not with the tube. 
He seemed to hear my voice at mediiun pitch and intensity and 
made some effort to say each word. For the gun aud the cock he 
seemed to try to imitate their sound. At sight of the goat, he went 
through the pantomime of butting. After I said its name several 
times, he leaned his left ear toward me, thus turning his eyes away. 
I said it again and he repeated "go" distinctly. 
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He gave one or two shrieks of delight with mouth open veiy 
wide. He now has a low, childish, rippling lau^. 

Od. 14' — J — was in a nuschievous mood. The knee move- 
ment fluctuated from the old to the new. 

We played dominos about fifteen minutes. He matched th^n 
up fairly well, but wanted to throw away the blank one imtil he saw 
how it was used. Made no objection to my turn at playing. When 
his supply did not afford one that would match, he borrowed one 
of mine with my permission: they w^re all l3ring face upward. 

Once he shook his right fist in my face for fun and it touched 
my nose, so I immediately became an Indian and shot him. He 
used the canvas seat of a chair held in his lap as a barricade and 
shrieked as I crept up to it with my hand shading my eyes (his sign 
for Indian). 

He put the chair on the table and piled blocks on the seat of it, 
then gradually tipped the chair imtil they all slid to the floor. He 
tried putting two chairs on the table. He made a tent by stretching 
a buffalo robe from a chair to a settee, sat imder this on a cushion, 
and called his mother to find him. 

He motioned his mother out of the room then wanted me to 
follow him to the kitchen. There he got his tin pail tied to a rope 
which he is very anxious to let down on the outside of the window. 
His mother told him he would lose it, so he secured the door of her 
room with the rope to prevent her interfering or seeing what he 
was doing. 

In the forenoon he had heard the cannon of the naval review on 
the Hudson by la3ring his mouth-piece of his speaking tube over the 
window sill (he did not appear to hear the sound without it). Now, 
the cannon firing began again, and he gave no indication of hearing 
it. As soon as he was told of it, he got his tube, placed it to his 
ear and handed me both mouth-pieces. I placed them, well apart, 
outside the window (about three blocks from the river) and with 
the first shot he gave a great start, then laughed heartily — as he 
did after each report — changing the tube from one ear to the other. 

The consonant sounds which he has produced so far are initial 
m, 6, g (once). 

His eyes at times become dull and expressionless with the iris 
inclined upward. This occurs less frequently than formerly and 
after prolonged attention. It seems now an indication of fatigue, 
whereas at first the attentive expression was the unusual one, last- 
ing one or two seconds at a time. He fell twice during the hour. 

Od. 15. — The lesson was largely with the blocks. He set them 
in rows with the two similar blocks together and worked hard on the 
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words one (wtk'), two (oo). He also tried boy (bfi), girl (gti'i, after a 
long struggle in his throat). He attempted the names of all the 
animals except the elephant and the camel. The first effort on the 
word lion was by slowly opening his mouth as wide as he could and 
giving a deep explosive soimd. He was delighted with this achieve- 
ment and so was I, but whether it was the word or a roar is hard 
to say. 

He set up a row of animals and knocked them down with blocks 
after much aiming. He aimed at the nose of the monkey and the 
mouth of the goose (indicating this by pointing to his own features) 
and laughed in anticipation. For missiles he chose blocks having 
engines and gims on them. He held up fingers to show how many 
were knocked off each time. When one fell to the floor I told him 
to say '.'Get it," and, as soon as he made the effort, I picked it up. 
The effort was only a double gnmt. 

Od. 16. — I found him in bed as the result of a serious fall on the 
floor the evening before. There was an ugly cut on his head near 
the Broca speech region and another on his chin in which the doctor 
took a stitch. During this performance he was very heroic but 
extremely nervous. 

I did not encourage him to talk much and nothing new devel- 
oped. He was in good spirits and had an unusually animated 
expression. 

The tube was not used. We played with the blocks and he got 
some excellent lip exercise in his effort to say otic, two. It amused 
him to see my lips form a circle for one and he imitated the 
movement about eight times, each time ending in a laugh. The 
successive tension and relaxation of the lips may have given him the 
impression that I was laughing. He made a great throat struggle 
over the twOj and it came out "oo.*' He thought he had said it 
right and I applauded. 

Od. 17. — ^Again the tube was not used. J was perfectly con- 
tented and unusually composed in bed. He enjoyed a picture book 
containing firemen, engines, and ladders, and made his usual effort 
to repeat words after me; but all his communication was by signs. 

He showed me by the sample sheet that he wanted me to make 
9 on a magnetic toy that has movable bits of tin manipulated by a 
horseshoe magnet. In his delight he went off into a combined 
squeal and shriek, quavering up and down a bit, crescendo and 
short stop. This seems to have taken the place of the cooing of a 
few days before. He also had his eyes turned away from the object, 
with a fixed, wrapt expression. 

I named the numbers to nine and he gave a little grunt after 
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each. I called him several times and he lo^Led around m a roguish 
way. Once he tapped his lips in fun, to n^an that he heard but 
would not answer. 

Od. 18. — ^The tube was not used. His mother reported that he 
had signified to her that the ear-piece of the tube was too small and 
went too far into his ear. He wanted it made larger and (me iA the 
tubes taken off (probably for convoiience in carrying it about). 

He told me the doctor had been there and (^)ened the place on 
his head. Hiis was done with a lancet, but he hardly murmured. 
He let the doctor do it while his mother was out erf the room. A 
little further opening was necessary after she returned and he asked 
her to hold his hand. 

He was in good spirits. We plajred dominos, and he matched 
them fairly welL I coimted the spots for him. He strug^ed with 
ontf two — ^with about the same result as formerly. Sev^nl times 
he matched wrong numbers, to see y/hsX I would do. He insisted 
that two and one matched three and blank. 

He tried to teU me something about the wings cm my hat, and 
when I could not get his meaning he yelled loudly until his mother 
came to explain. Once or twice he took spells of yelling, (mly one- 
tone vowel sounds ending with a short stop and sometimes ending 
in a lau^. He seemed to enjoy the soimd of his own voice. He 
uses his voice nearly all the time while he is relating things by 
gesture. 

Od. 21. — J — Had had fever two days and was not yet entirely 
free from it. He was still languid, but was glad to see me, and in 
a few minutes brightened up and told me the doctor had been to 
see him and was coming again at two o'clock, showing the number 
on his watch. He had me use the watch to coimt his pulse, but 
pretty soon he began to play pranks by wiggling his fingers so I 
could not count. I shook my fist at those fingers, which amused him 
and served as a challenge to keep it up. He began his little squeal, 
then experimented with different tones (loud staccato in middle 
range), then went as low as he could and lower than he could give 
any clear tone, lowering the chin to get a throaty effect, — the low 
tones on H, the high ones on ^ with lips moving slightly from tense 
to lax. He gives d, in "mfima," "ba-ba" (papa), equal force on 
each syllable. 

He wanted to tell about the ships and introduced the subject 
by imitating the guns, — a deep explosive soimd on the vowel sound 
of French (/)eu or German cb rather than our oo. Said "gii" (gun) 
with exhausted breath and uncertain vocalization, "bo" (boat) 
clearly after much preparation and effort at imitation. 
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We played "Ding, dong, bell" with his watch on a string. I 
showed him by rhythmic movement of my finger that the watch 
said "Tick, tick" and asked him if he wanted to hear it. I put it 
against his right ear, and both his delight and the tick — ^tick move- 
ment of his hand showed he heard it. I caught its rhythm and said 
"tick, tick" with it, to make certain he would get the real meaning 
in a correct association. Afterward, I put the watch under the 
pillow at the same ear and he heard it. I had first experimented 
with the watch under the pillow and he gave no indication of hear- 
ing it. He asked me to put the watch imder the pillow when we 
finished playmg with it. He patted my cheek as a suggestion that 
he wished to have his cheek patted. 

For the first time, his tongue appeared between his teeth. It 
moves a good deal, but well back in the mouth. This time the 
movement was a random one, but I followed the cue by extending 
my tongue and placing it to the upper lip. He thought that very 
fimny and worked his tongue but it did not come out. Once he 
clapped his hands audibly, the whole palms touching. 

Oct. 22. — ^He was still in bed but without fever. His eyes 
were still swollen, the wound on his head discharging freely. He 
was languid when I came in, but soon became so excited that I 
persuaded him to quiet down. 

He did his vocal exercise almost the same as at the previous 
lesson; this time apropos of nothing, unless to challenge me to a 
frolic. 

He fired guns on "eu"; said "mama"; and made all sorts of 
efforts to explain something to me. EQs lips are becoming very 
flexible and once his tongue showed itself. When I repeated my 
tongue exercise he suddenly reached out his left hand and knocked 
my chin up to make me bite my tongue. He laughed and became 
so excited I told him he must rest and sat back in my chair out of 
his reach. He beckoned me to come closer and quick as a flash he 
seized my wrist and held me. 

He said "m-by" (good-by). 

Oct. 2S. — He had just got up for the first time since the acci- 
dent, and was walking about the house. His muscular action was 
weak and uncertain, but his knees were bending forward with feet 
about eight inches apart. There was exaggerated and backward- 
bending movement of tlie back and arms. 

He was glad to see me and expressed great satisfaction at being 
out of bed. I took him a picture of a little boy playing doctor to a 
dog which was covered up in bed. He shrieked a little and tried to 
say dog^ but could not get the d at all. He makes strenuous efforts 
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to talk on a continuous strain, and to emphasize and explain both 
by gestures and with sounds (lip, tongue, and throat movements). 

We played dominos most of the time, — apportioned them by 
each taking one alternately. He has very little trouble matching 
them. I showed him the number of spots and gave the name each 
time. He tried very hard to say them. For four and five he placed 
his lower lip correctly but got no breath force on the /. Both 
sounded like "bv5;" once he said **bvL" He worked hard for 
three and for the first time consciously placed his tongue well out 
between his teeth. When he drew it back quickly, instead of the 
right word, it ended in mama ("thmama"). He felt as though he 
had gained a victory. Six was impossible — only I. For play he 
said "pay," clearly. For pick it up he said "pL" 

His hearing was unusually acute. Whenever the elevator door 
(in the hall, with an intervening door closed) was opened or closed 
he looked in that direction. Once or twice he indicated that some 
one was at the door, but I told him, by signs, it was the elevator. 
Once he insisted that he heard the door-knob turn, and it was the 
door to the opposite apartment across the hall. He heard his 
mother's step as she came down the long hall from the kitchen and 
stopped playing while he waited for her to come. A shrill whistle 
sounded in the neighborhood. He paid no attention to it until I 
reproduced the sound, when he laughed, waved his hand toward the 
window and took up the same tone. 

Oct: 24, — I found him in bed although it was early in the after- 
noon. He was pla3rful but not so boisterous as the day before. 
Had two spells of yelling, but each time it was his usual call for his 
mother with variations. We played with the blocks. He gave 
more continuous and analytic effort at reproducing words than ever 
before, though there was little unprovement in the result. 

Some of the words he tried were: /urf, 4; wing^ in (nasal); 
Wrd, btt; four^ pfo; hump, bum (nasal); papa, bab^; train whistle, 
00; something falling down, o6i (chest sound); ttvo, 00; elephant, 
6; play, bfi; five, va. 

He likes to pretend he does not hear, looks away, and laughs. 
He tapped his lips, turned away and stopped his ear with his finger; 
then looked around laughing. I asked him if he wanted me to stop 
talking and he said "fin" (yes). I held my mouth shut with my 
hand, to his great amusement. Pretty soon he wanted me to talk 
and made every effort to persuade me to remove my hand, but I 
pretended not to understand. He called his mother and indicated 
to her that I would tell what he wanted. I moved a little nearer to 
him and quick as a flash he snatched my hand away in great delight. 
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He was in the front of a long apartment and heard his mother 
laughing quite down the hall in the dining room. He also heard her 
call him from the next room. 

Oct. 25. — ^He was in the kitchen. Made some protest when his 
mother told him to come in, but forgot it when he saw me. Shook 
hands with a wide slap and hard squeeze. 

The play was with the long blocks and the slate. I made an 
outline of the blocks on the slate and drew pictures of the different 
kinds of cars on them. The words wheel, steps, smoke, bell, window, 
man, play, slate, he tried without noticeable improvement. Instead 
of leaning toward me, as formerly, to hear better, he put his left 
arm aroimd my shoulders and drew me nearer to his left ear, then 
turned his right ear to get the same word. 

We practiced a little on elementary soimds like p, s, k, sh, as 
they were needed. He gave the g in goodbye, but faintly. He has 
a good understanding of what is required of him, but the muscles do 
not respond correctly. Sometimes he thought he had said the word 
when there was no resemblance to it. He did not yell so much. 
His tongue is improving in flexibility. Eyes have good expression 
and are under perfect control. Knees bend forward; not much 
improvement in arm movements. 

Oct. 28. — ^We played dominos, but he was too unsettled from an 
outing he had had to give much connected speech effort. I did 
most of the talking, repeating a given expression in connection with 
the act.— as, "You take one," "I take one," "now," "get it," "my 
turn," "your turn," "sit down," "count;" "one, two, three, four;" 
"play;" etc. 

I was talking to him about his pocketful of letters and he allowed 
me to use the tube. While we used it I whistled softly a little call. 
That pleased him and he put his mouth into shape, but no whistle 
came. He produced the same tone in a little shriek and laughed; 
then said something that sounded like "puppy," but I had never 
heard him say it before. 

Oct. 29. — J — opened the door for me and showed me that he 
had heard the bell, — ^repeated the word hell ("b6") after me. He 
was in fine spirits and ready to try anything. The tongue came 
well out in trying to say three; intelligent effort in four and five, but 
without appreciable improvement in the result. 

We played train with the dominos and his notion was to have 
the cars run off the table into a box. This was utilized for too, "ch, 
ch," hump ("bftm"), down, under, out, get it. He turned one ear and 
then the other to catch the sound of words. We used the tube for 
some of them, especially get, and I placed his hand on my throat to 
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feel the vibration. He wanted me to feel his throat while he did it. 
I whistled softly into the tube, but he did not try to imitate. He 
had one short shrieking spell, the first in several days. 

He made the long blocks into trains and ran the cars off the 
table. He asked for the square blocks and, for the first time since 
om* lessons began, he built one upon the other. Because his uncon- 
trollable movements kept knocking them down he asked me to do 
it. I built something like a fireplace and chimney, then asked him 
what it was and he made his sign for Santa Claus. When he had 
enough of it, he used it for a target. The blocks would not go 
straight enough to knock it down, so he kicked the under side of the 
table till it fell. 

He tried most of the old words. He came near crying when it 
was time for my departure, but was pacified when his mother told 
him I had to go and see another little boy. I told him I would come 
back tomorrow (he said ^'md")* He shook hands and said 
"oo-by." 

Oct. SO. — ^His sister was practicing the violin when I arrived. 
The tones were hard and grating but I had her continue to see if he 
could hear it. He indicated that he did hear it and dismissed her 
and the violin from the room, — ^would none of them. My purpose 
was to have him get the soft tones through the tube. He had no 
patience with it. I was uncertain of the cause, whether it was that 
she does not make pleasing tones, — he always objects to her play- 
ing (?), — or he did not wish her to interrupt our game. 

This incident seemed to make an impleasant beginning for 
our lesson. He was more easily ruffled than usual; gave up more 
quickly; and once, when I wanted him to practice a sound, he said 
his head hurt. 

We played dominos. Instead of making his usual effort to say 
"Get it," when one fell to the floor, he began to cry for it. I did not 
pick it up, and when he began to yell for his mother to get it for him 
I showed him how to call her by saying "Mama." As soon as she 
handed him the domino he was all smiles again. I thou^t there 
might be an exultant feeling; but later, when a block fell, he made 
his usual effort to say "Get it." He wished to play more than to 
talk. There was no particular advance in articulation. The tongue 
was flexible. The expression of his eyes was good but a little weary 
(he had not long been out of bed). He used the right hand more 
than usual, and the first fingers of both hands in grasping things 
(formerly his grasp has been with thumb and second finger). In 
extending the tongue it deflects slightly to the left. 

Oct. SI. — ^I found him playing with a collection of cinders which 
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he indicated had been gathered on the roof. He showed me how 
high he had gone and how far he could see — ^tried to repeat high, 
rooff cinders, far, river, water, see. He heard some of these words 
through the tube, which he had been using to listen to a little 
whistling sound in the radiator. He tried to reproduce this soimd. 
It was on a very high key. 

We played witii the dominos. J was interested in getting 

them equally divided between us and had me check off with paper 
and pencil the nimiber each of us received. After he had counted 
his foiLrteen dominos and mine, and had seen the figures represent- 
ing the numbers, he asked me to extend the figures to successively 
higher numbers. Then he wished to see the names of different 
people as he indicated them written by the side of these figures. 
This made a coliunn of printed names which he extended to sixteen. 
These he repeated several times by imitation, though he sometimes 
objected to saying a word more than once. His articulation was not 
particularly clear on account of exaggerated throat activity. He 
extended his tongue when asked to do so. His expression was 
intelligent. For the first time, he heard the clock strike (a very 
soft, musical tone). It was two o'clock, and at the second stroke I 
called his attention to it. He heard it at once. To my surprise, the 
clock continued striking at least twelve times. He heard each 
stroke; laughed, pointed to the clock, then to his right ear which 
was toward the clock. 

Nov. 1 . — ^A very rainy day. J was glad to see me and tried to 

say rain, wet, water. He played violently for an hour with the long 
blocks — ^making them into a train and running them over the edge 
of the table into a box and later into a wire tray. This he emptied 
on the table with as much noise as possible, imitating the sound. 
He whistled for the train on a rather low-pitched tone, tried to say 
over when turning the blocks out of the tray, and horse when the 
blocks were drawn from under the tray through the doorway made 
by the open place in its rim. 

So far as I know he has never voluntarily used the name of a 
thing, but makes the gesture for it accompanied by a general oi>en 
sort of sound — ^nearly always tl^, or oo. A few times he has said 6bd. 

In this lesson he gave his usual yell for his mother, ending it 
with "mama'* in a lower tone. When a block fell, he refused to say 
''get it" and picked it up himself rather than make the effort: — said 
it hurt his head (his usual excuse when he wishes to have his own 
way). I smiled and said, "James is a big boy to get it." 

For several days he has been very emotional, falling over on the 
couch when amused and crying when displeased; also more inclined 
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to play than to make a serious effort at talking. He made some 
effort at most of the words, but the throaty action was prominent. 
Recognized most of the names on the list made in a previous lesson, 
as shown by signs, also tried to repeat the words. For sit down he 
said "ow" very well, twice. 

He heard the clock again, after his attention was directed to it. 
He enjoyed the sound of a call bell which he tapped with a good 
deal of diflBculty and with undue force. He wi^ed me to ring the 
hell, which I did after the tried to say the two words. 

When luncheon was ready he heard the rather soft and indis- 
tinct sound of a little call bell in the dining room, some distance 
down the hall. He looked up, reached for his bell and began to 
ring it. 

For several days he has shown signs of wilfulness and expects 
me to indulge him. This would probably disappear if lessons were 
given away from home, in more of a school atmosphere. 

At this point, for unforeseen reasons, the work was discon- 
tinued. 

This case is interesting from several view points. While the 
primary purpose was intellectual development (by means of speech, 
if possible; and speech was to be acquired by auditory means, if 
possible), the emotional and the physiological progress were equally 
marked. 

The very first lesson was effective. In fact, the trial of the 
speaking tube in the factory, when he heard a soimd for the first 
time, seemed the starting point for improvement. A new and 
inspiring experience had entered his consciousness, and this opened 
up a new avenue to information that the instinct of ciuiosity was 
not slow to appropriate. 

He was too busy getting original impressions of real things, as 
well as an acquaintance with their auditory and oral representatives, 
to admit of training in symbols. Before he had heard the names of 
many things, I experimented with large print letters and he learned 
a few short words well enough to reproduce them with lettered 
blocks. All of the directions were given by signs and to him it was a 
game. He had no patience with anything like drill, or having the 
same words over, but wanted me to print the names of things he 
chose, and among these were elephant, locomotive, automobile, fire- 
engine, and the like. 

The method of applied or directive psychology soon gave place 
to a passive, sustaining psychology that provided the stimulating 
situation and then kept hands off as long as the spontaneous response 
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tended toward wholesome development. This plan revealed the 
fact that he was in the intellectual stage of curiosity, imitation, 
dramatization, and pranks of all kinds; and toward the close of the 
period of treatment he showed a tendency toward teasing and wil- 
fulness. He was very methodical in the arrangement and care of 
his possessions and held tenaciously to an idea. He learned to await 
his turn at a game of dominos, but he did not like to be the first out; 
he always borrowed from me, though not without getting my per- 
mission. 

It was not my purpose to return to the symbols until he had 
learned to use voluntarily the spoken names of objects. This he 
had not yet done beyond the one word mama a few times in a soft 
voice (his usual call for his mother was a loud, harsh cry). He 
readily repeated a number of words that were spoken to him, but 
when he wanted anything he used his own sign for it. Six weeks 
was evidently not long enough to replace the old habit of years' 
standing. 

In the care of this case I was especially fortunate in having the 
assistance and sympathetic co-operation of a physician of unusual 
personality and skill, and the development achieved in so short a 
time is doubtless due to this combined observation and treatment 
of both mind and body. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF DENTAL HYGIENE IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL, WITH RELATION TO EFFICIENCY. 

By Wilfred L. FoexER, M.D. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

That the work done in many schools to improve the condition 
of the pupils' teeth does secrn^ good results b weU known, but how 
great an improvement can be or at any time has been secured has 
not been mathematically stated up to the present time, as far as 
I know. It is my purpose here to state as definitely as possible 
under the present circumstances the amoimt of improvement that has 
been obtained in one of the hi^ schools of New Yoric City. 

In this hig^ school it has been customary for the last five or 
six years, in the physical training work, to base part of the pupils' 
marks in personal hygiene on the condition of the teeth. If the 
pupils' teeth needed filling or cleaning at the time he was examined 
his mark was reduced, but if the teeth were in good condition the 
full mark was given. In all cases where dental treatment was heeded 
the matter was mentioned to the pupil at the time of the examination 
together with the fact that a bad condition of his teeth would lower 
his class standing. 

Since an examination in personal hygiene is part of the physical 
training course affecting all the students of the school every ten 
weeks, it can readily be seen that a considerable improvement might 
be obtained by drawing the students' attention to the condition of 
their teeth. In addition to this ten-weekly test, short talks are given 
on care of teeth in the first term and in the physical examination of 
each student each year the number of decayed teeth is recorded and 
the records kept. 

From these card records we find that there is a total improvement 
of 41 per cent during the course; that is, that the fourth year students 
show an improvement of 41 per cent over the entering students with 
respect to the condition of their teeth, basing the calculation on the 
number of decayed teeth. 

Especially notable is the improvement of the group of boys 
whose teeth were all in good condition; that is, whose teeth showed 
no imfilled areas of decay. In the entering class, the percentage of 
pupils who had no decayed teeth was found to be 37.9 per cent, but 
in the fourth year class the percentage of pupils who had no decayed 
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teeth was 63.3 per cent — an improvement of 8S,4 per cent in this group. 
Improvement was noted also in the other groups of these classifica- 
tions, as one may easily see by glancing over the accompanying tables. 



TABLE I. 

No. No. of De- Average No. to each 

Examined cayed Teeth, boy (theoretical) 

First Term Boys 507 693 1.3668 

Seventh and Eighth Term 
Boys 



126 



101 



.8015 



Average improvement per boy 5653 

Percentage of improvement of seventh and eighth term boys .5653 

41% or 1.3668 



Graphic Representation of Average 
Nmnber of Decayed Teeth of 

A — 1st term boys 

B — 7th and 8th term boys 

C — Improvement 





-1.50 


c 


-1.0 

A 

-.5 


B 



TABLE n. 

Percentage Table showing the Condition of the Teeth of Students of Different 
Grades of the High School. 





l8t 

Term 


2d 
Term 


3d 

Term 


4th 
Term 


5th 
Term 


6th 
Term 


7th and 
8th 


Boys with teeth showing 

no mifilled areas of decay 

Nmnber of Boys showing 

One cavity 


37.9 

23.3 

17.9 

10.0 

6.9 

4.0 


49.1 
17.6 

14.6 

10.5 

5.4 

2.8 


50.8 

19.5 

10.9 

9.7 

3.4 

5.7 


52.7 

17.6 

15.5 

5.7 

6.5 

2.0 


50.8 

20.1 

13.1 

8.2 

3.3 

4.5 


61.9 

15.1 
7.9 
7.2 
4.3 
3.6 


60.3 

20.7 
7.9 
4.8 
2.3 
4.0 


Two cavities 


Three cavities 

Four cavities 


Five (or more cavities) 


Total No. examined, 2069 


100.0 
607 


100.0 
460 


100.0 
348 


100.0 
245 


100.0 
244 


100.0 
139 


100.0 
126 
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TABLE m. 



FintTMsBoor* 


Tth and 8th Term Boys 












Ftoroent 












ImproTO- 






PteWBi. 




Pwoent 


ment 


Number with no deci^y«d teeth 


192 


37.9 


76 


60.3 


25.4 


Numbn' with one deci^y«d tooth 


118 


23.3 


26 


20.7 


2.6 


Number with two decio^ ^ic«^ 


91 


17.7 


10 


7.9 


9.6 


Number with three deo^rvd teeth 


51 


10.0 


6 


4.8 


5.2 


Number with four deo^yed teeth 


35 


6 9 


3 2.3 


4.6 


Number with fire or more dea^^ teeth. 


20 
507 


4.0 


5 1 40.0 


0.0 


100.0 


126 1 100.0 





In 8pit« of the work done for the betterment of personal hygiene 
in the schools, it is necessary to take into account that there are other 
factors working at the same time. The condition of an individual's 
teeth may be to a fair extent an index of his home surroundings and 
his physical fitness. For example, the boy who is poorly fed and 
poorly clothed is less apt to have teeth in good condition than the 
boy who comes from a well-to-do family. In order to throw light 
upon this matter, the records of the condition of the teeth of boys who 
passed every subject every term were brought together, excluding 
the 7th and 8th terms. These boys, according to their academic 
standing, may be considered the more efficient pupils. A comparison 
of these more efficient boys with the entering class shows a condition 
of teeth that is much better than the first term boyB, as the table 
below indicates: 



BoTB Passinq in All Subjects 

Number showing no decasred teeth 218 

" " one decasred tooth 86 

" " two decayed teeth 58 

" " three decayed teeth 35 

" " four decayed teeth 20 

" " five or more decayed teeth 14 



P«r oent. 

50.6 

20.0 

13.5 

8.1 

4.6 

3.2 



431 100.0 

The more efficient boy then keeps his teeth in better condition 
than the average first term boy. 

The high school boy who reaches the fourth year and who by his 
survival has thus proven his efficiency (for high school "mortality" 
is very high), bears out the same idea that the more efficient individual 
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is, on the average, in better condition with respect to his personal 
hygiene. 

Xam1i€t of I)tcai{t4 TMh 
I^T«rm B^$ 




^^^^^"%' 

Whether the 41 per cent which was noted in the case of the fourth 
year pupils, is due entirely to the hygiene work of the school or is 
due partly to other factors which are indices of home surroundings or 
physical fitness, it is none the less desirable when we realize that 
a better hygienic condition is characteristic of the efficient individual, 
and that it is a necessary part of the armor of success. Even from the 
standpoint of efficiency, therefore, we are justified in these efforts we 
are making for better personal hygiene; and as soon as we can convince 
parents that the success of the children depends to a very considerable 
degree upon their better hygienic condition, just so soon can we hope 
to improve more easily the personal hygiene of our pupils. 
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Bt Fujx AMBsou>y PbJ>^ 
Primdpai PMic Seiccl X^ 59. Xem York COy. 

Obstnxted bfuuhing ma j be cooadercd m pst as a fom of 

dcstnetioa smUar to izTxtacng vooun ciothfng, muooifcrtabte ant, 
tireaome tfrhing. and otber uzitoward fooditioiia m the daaaocm. 
In part h operates as a demafiiing inffnpnre throogh di my iuU on 
of the mppir of axysen. It mar be dise to adoioki growths. More 
cotnmoDly h k due to lack of ordinarj deanlizKSB. Ofastmcted 
bn^thixkg is eaaly produced by plugging oDe of the nostrils. In my 
ti^ts I used two forms of obetructiofi. One was a phig (P) made of 
antiseptic cotton gaoxe, rolled to the thickness of a finger, and about 
two inches in length. This piug was pushed up the ri^t nostril of 
the snbject. The second form of obstruction consisted of a piece 
of cardboard two inches long, and about half an inch wide. This 
was bent lengthwise at r%fat an^es and inserted in the ri^t nostril 
of the subject. This hollow plug (H) acted as a distractkn without 
interfering with the breathing. The solid plug acted in both ways. 
as a distraction, and as an obstruction to breathing. 

The subjects were school boys taken from grades 5B through 
8A. They entered willingly into the siMrit of the thing. They tried 
to get as good results as possible and seemed jdeased to eo-<^)aiite. 
The pupils were tested between 2:30 and 3 p. m. from Apnl 11 to 
June 2, 1910. In designating tl^ pupils by letters of the ali^iabet, 
I do not intend to indicate any order of merit. The lettos are chosen 
merely for the sake of convenience. Where two pupils are brothers, 
I add a number, as m the case <rf El and E2. 

The tests consisted in the monorizing of discrete letters arranged 
in rows of four. The letters were placed in squares measuring four 
inches, somewhat as foUows: 



M L 


H i X 


V , R 1 P 


B 


Y 1 C 


W 


N 


D i F 


P 


L 


J ' K 1 L 


c; 



M V 


1 
R B 


L Z 


P X 


W T 


N [ C 


K 1 H 


S 1 Y 


J B 


L 


Z 


F ' N j T ; Y 
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These are samples of the twenty letter series, and twenty-four 
letter series respectively. 

The letters were exposed for five minutes at first, and later 
in succeeding tests the time was shortened to three minutes. In the 
first eight series of tests five minutes of study was allowed, followed 
by five oral repetitions in chorus. In the succeeding tests, only three 
minutes' study was allowed without any oral repetitions. Before 
exposing the letters, I told the children that they were to remember 
as many of the letters as possible, in the order given. The cardboard 
with the letters upon it was then exposed. At the end of the given 
time the cardboard was covered, and the pupils told to write. No 
attempt was made by me to instruct the children how to study. 
Each pupil studied the letters in his own way. In correcting the 
results, I counted as an error any letter out of place, or not in the 
series. Only those letters were counted as correct which corresponded 
both in identity and in position to the letters exposed in the test. 

The results are indicated in the following tables. Each table 
is headed by a title sufficiently descriptive to explain the conditions 
under which the tests were given. The abbreviations F, P, and H 
refer to the condition of the nostrils, whether free from all obstruc- 
tion, plugged with a solid cotton plug (right nostril), or filled with a 
hollow cardboard (right nostril). 

Of the pupils who were not noticeably affected by the obstruc- 
tion it b to be noted that most of them obtained a result of twenty 
correct both when breathing was free, and when it was obstructed. 
This would seem to indicate that they were not extended by the tests. 
If the obstruction affected them to the extent to which the pupils 
were not extended they would still show no decrease in the results. 
A fiulher effect to be considered is that of practice. Each succeeding 
test should be easier for the pupils up to the level of highest efficiency. 
In the second series of tests, therefore, I gave twenty-four letters 
instead of twenty; the other conditions remained the same. The 
effects of practice were compensated by the alternation of free breath- 
ing with obstructed breathing. The results were as given in the 
table on p. 237. 

In the cases which showed the least effect of the obstruction, 
subjects C through O, there is a decided halt in practice effect, practi- 
cally no progress being recorded. The last fourteen cases, G through 
h, show a decided drop in the results, the loss varying from 10 to over 
20 per cent. In terms of actual classroom work, in lessons of drill, 
the pupil might as well be out of the room as far as any progress is 
concerned. In lessons of development, a 10 or 20 per cent loss is 
sufficient to result either in the nece&sity of repeating the lesson, or 
in the possibility of non-promotion of pupils affected by ^^^^V^^'^3qIp 
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Tert: Maiionsuicol20fettenarnBCKiiBnmsof4. 

Hme: PtottMt, April 11. 1»10.«t2:43p.m^noob>tnirtion (F). 

Second t«at. April 12. 1910. 2:50 p. m^ rigitt noatril ob- 
stmcted with eottOD pl(« (P). 


Pupfl Grade 


No. Correct 
(F) Apr. 11 


No. Correct 
. (P) Apr. 12 


A 7B 


20 


20 


B 7A 


20 


20 


C 7B 


20 


20 


D 7B 


20 


20 


E 8A 


20 


20 


F 


7B 


20 


20 


G 


7B 


20 


20 


H 


6A 


20 


20 


El 


8A 


15 


20 


J 


7B 


17 


20 


E2 


5B 


13 


18 


I 5B 


16 


16 


K 5B 


2 


9 


L 5B 


5 


11 


M 1 8A 


20 


18 


W 1 7B 


20 


18 


N 1 6B 


20 


17 


c 7B 


20 


17 


R 7B 


20 


16 


f 6B 


20 


16 


U 6B 


20 


15 


a 7B 


20 


14 


HI 7B 


20 


14 


7B 


20 


14 


S 6A 


20 


14 


P 1 7A 


20 


7 


d 1 7A 


20 


4 


b 


7A 


19 


12 


V 


7A 


18 


14 


Q 


7B 


18 


10 


s; 


6A 


18 


9 


X 


5B 


18 


4 


T 


5B 


17 


12 


Y 


5B 


16 


14 


e 


7A 


15 


11 


Z 


7B 


6 


5 


Average of first 14 subjects (F) 16.28 


(P) 18.14 


Average of last 22 subjecte . (F) 18 . 41 


(P) 12.50 


Total average 36 pupils (F) 17 . 58 


(P) 14.69 
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BERIBS 2. 



Teet: Memorising of 24 letters arrsnged in rows of 4. Five minutes study visually, 

followed by 5 oral repetitions, in chorus. 
Time: Between 2:30 and 3 p. m., April 13, 14, 15, 18, 19, and 20. 1910. 


PupU 


Grade 


F 


P 


Fi 


P» 


F« 


P« 


C 

D 

F 

M 

R 

HI 

El 




7B 
7B 
7B 
8A 
7B 
7B 
8A 
7B 


24 
21 
24 
22 
12 
10 
14 
14 


24 
24 
24 
22 
18 
17 
14 
24 


24 
24 
24 
22 
24 
18 
20 
20 


24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
16 
23 
22 


24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 


24 
24 
22 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 


V 

W 

J 

K 

d 


7A 
7B 
7B 
5B 

7A 


1 

16 
8 
5 


20 
19 

12 


16 

20 
12 


24 
24 
23 
13 
6 


24 
24 

4 
4 


24 
24 
22 
13 
6 


Not 

counted 
in the 
averages 


A 

N 
P 
E 

Q 
z 

e 


7B 
6B 
7A 
8A 
7B 
7B 
7A 


24 
18 
13 
19 
14 
4 
13 


23 
16 
11 
18 1 

9 : 

2 

4 


24 
24 
16 
23 
6 
4 
12 


24 
24 
18 
21 
17 
6 
22 


24 
24 
23 
19 
17 
18 
12 


24 
24 
24 
22 
21 
23 
16 


G 

B 

H 

S 

I 

b 

Y 

X 

T 

E2 

c 

L 

U 

h 


7B 
7A 
6A 
6A 
5B 
7A 
5B 
5B 
5B 
5B 
7B 
5B 
5B 
6A 


23 

21 

24 

24 

24 

12 

11 

10 

15 

8 

9 

18 

3 

22 


22 
22 
23 
18 
14 
14 
23 

8 
11 
13 
21 

9 

5 1 

5 


24 
24 
24 
23 
16 
23 
24 
22 
24 
24 
18 

8 
24 

7 


24 
22 
22 
24 
22 
20 
22 
23 
22 
13 
17 
15 
5 
4 


24 
24 
24 
24 
23 
24 
24 
24 
24 
20 
24 
16 
18 
12 


23 
16 
17 
20 
16 
23 
12 
19 
20 
18 
17 
13 
12 
4 



Averages 


F 


P 


Ft 


P» 


F« 


P« 


Average 8 pupils CJ-0 . . 
Average 7 pupils A-e. . . 
Average 14 pupils G-h . . 


17.62 

15. 

16. 


17.62 
11.85 
14.85 


22. 

15.57 

20.35 


22.62 
18.85 
18.21 


24. 

19.57 

21.82 


24. 
22. 
16.43 


Total average 29 pupils 


16.20 


14.89 


19.65 


19.58 


21.86 


19.86 



3gle 
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breathing, especially in the case of pupils var3ang close to the median. 
Ck>ntinued loss in this connection would inevitably drag the pupil 
to the group of the backward and the inefficient. It is significant 
to note in this connection, for purposes of comparison, that pupils 
who are absent 20 per cent of the term may be counted practically 
as non-promotions. 

I now gave a series of five tests in which the conditions were 
somewhat changed. Only three minutes were allowed for visual 
study, without oral repetition in chorus, at the end of which time 
the pupils wrote what they remembered. In the foiulh test, the 
subjects had a hollow obstruction inserted in the right nostril. As 
explained in the beginning, this obstruction consisted of a piece of 
cardboard, two inches long, half an inch wide, and bent at right 
angles. In the table, this is indicated by H. The five tests were 
made April 21, 25, May 3, 4, and 5. It is to be noted that the last 
three followed without a day between, while the first two had several 
days between. The results were as shown in the table on p. 000. 

The hollow obstruction (H), did not have the effect that the 
solid plug did (P), as is shown by the number correct obtained by the 
fifteen subjects, HI through E2. The solid plug continued to inter- 
fere with die results as in the previous tests, this standing out in the 
results obtained by the sixteen subjects, Q through L and G through 
E2. It is to be noted that those subjects who were absent in any 
test are not counted in the averages given. The solid plug interfered 
to the extent of from 10 to over 25 per cent in over half of the subjects, 
as in the previous tests. The interference, moreover, was due chiefly 
to the obstruction in the breathing of the subjects, and not to the 
irritation or distraction of the plug in the nostril. In fact, the 
irritation due to a hard bent cardboard is greater than that due to a 
soft cotton plug. In addition, the tests in which the solid plug (P) 
was used came at the end, ^ving the subjects the benefit of whatever 
practice effects there were. 

Since the pupils obtained close to twenty correct out of twenty- 
four, I changed the matter to be memorized. The following series 
of letters and figures were given: 



w 


3 


P 


1 


6 


N 


4 


C 


R 





H 


9 


7 


X 


5 


F 


Z 


2 


Q 


8 



21 


M 


35 


F 


48 


H 


56 


L 


N 


13 


R 


27 


K 


28 


Z 


15 


48 


J 


36 


s > 


19 


P 


24 


B 



30gle 
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These are only samples of the tests. Different figures, letters 
and arrangements were used each time a test was given. As in the 
previous tests, the figures and letters were placed in squares measur- 
ing four inches, and were a little over two inches in height. The 
matter was exposed for three minutes, studied visually, covered, 
and the pupils then wrote what they remembered. As in the previous 
experiments, only those figures and letters were counted correct 
which were indentical in position with those on the charts. In the 
results given in the following tables, F=free from obstruction, 
H= hollow plug, and P= solid plug, the plugs being inserted in the 
right nostrils of the subjects. 

Series 4 proved easy for the pupils, as shown by the large number 
who got a total of twenty out of twenty correct. Any effects due to 
the plug in the right nostril would not be evident. Of the pupils 
affected by the plug, the average shows a loss of over 10 per cent with 
the solid plug (P), but practically no loss with the hollow obstruc- 
tion (H). The hollow obstruction, if active at all, will act psycho- 
logically, as a distraction, and can be compensated by a high state 
of attention. Subjects keyed up and anxious to obtain as high an 
average as possible would not be greatly affected by the distraction 
which might result from a hollow plug. A solid plug, however, acts 
physiologically by interfering with the supply of oxygen breathed 
in. No degree of attention would be sufficient to compensate this 
loss, especially where the subjects are extended by the tests. Series 
5 shows similar results. More difficult than series 4, the tests extended 
a greater number of pupils, and more were affected by the solid plug. 
The loss, too, was greater, being over 14 per cent. The hollow ob- 
struction acted to a less degree, the loss being 10 per cent. In this 
case, we might consider that the 14 per cent loss due to the solid 
plug (?) equals 10 per cent distraction plus 4 per cent obstructed 
breathing. It is to be noted, however, that in every series of tests, 
the solid plug (P) resulted in a loss of from 10 per cent to 25 per cent, 
whether the hollow obstruction (H) affected the pupils or not. 

With an entirely new set of pupils, I tried two series of tests 
with free breathing (F), with obstructed breathing (solid plug, P), 
and with interference with a hollow plug (H). The subjects were 
taken from grades 3A through 5A. A set of twenty-four letters 
arranged in rows of four was presented to the children who studied 
them visually for three minutes. The letters were then covered 
and the pupils allowed to write. The tests were given after 11 a. m. 
Two things are here to be noted : (1) the immaturity and inexperience 
of the subjects; and (2) the relative difficulty of the tests given. 
The results of the first three tests are as shown in series 6. 
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SEBIES 4. 



Test: Memorising 20 figures and letters arranged alter- 
nately in rows of 4. Three minutes visual 
study allowed. 

Time: Between 2:30 and 3 p. m.. May 17. 18. and 10. 
1010. 


Pupil 


Grade 


F 


H 


1 P 


A 


7B 


20 


20 


20 


F 


7B 


20 


20 


20 


X 


5B 


20 


20 


20 


s 


6A 


20 


20 


20 


HI 


7B 


20 


20 


20 


I 


5B 


20 


20 


20 


P 


7A 


20 


20 


20 


B 


7A 


20 


20 


20 


W 


7B 


19 


20 


20 


El 


8A 


19 


20 


20 


E2 


6B 


18 


20 


20 


b 


7A 


17 


20 


20 


G 


7B 


20 


19 


20 


E 


8A 


20 


19 


20 


J 


7B 


20 


19 


20 


R 


7B 


20 


19 


20 


H 


6A 


20 


19 


20 


Z 


7B 


19 


19 


20 


K 


5B 


19 


19 


19 


Y 


5B 


13 


20 


19 


g 


6A 


8 


13 


9 
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7A 


1 


4 


2 
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8A 


20 1 20- 


19 
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7B 


20 20 


19 
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19 
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13 
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15 
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7A 


15 12 


10 
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H 
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A-d 


22 
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18.18 
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18.87 


18.25 


16.50 


Total... 


30 


18.13 


18.63 


18.03 
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SERIES 6. 



Test: Memomiog 24 letters amuiged in rows of 4. 

Three minutes visual study allowed. 
Time: After 11 a. m.. May 31. June 1. and 2. 1910. 


Pupil 


Grade 


F 


H 


P 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


4B 
4A 
4A 
4B 
4B 
6A 
5A 
5A 
5A 
5A 
5A 
4A 
4A 
3A 


15 

11 

4 

10 

8 

1 

6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
2 


11 

7 
9 
7 

11 
12 
3 
9 
10 
6 
5 
8 
4 


15 

16 

15 

14 

13 

16 

14 

14 

11 

10 

7 

7 

8 

4 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


4B 
4B 
4B 
4A 
4B 
4B 
4A 
3A 
4A 
4A 
4A 


21 

15 

11 

13 

9 

9 

10 

13 

7 

6 

7 


22 

10 

4 

1 
7 
8 
10 
10 
1 
4 



6 
6 
9 
10 
2 
6 
8 
6 
4 
1 



Average 


No. 


F 


H 


P 


1-14 
16-25 


14 
11 


6.01 
11.00 


7.93 
7.00 


11.71 
5.27 


Total... 


25 


8.24 


7.52 


8.88 



With this new set of subjects the plug interfered to the extent 
of over 40 per cent in eleven out of the twenty-five cases. The 
hollow obstruction resulted in a loss of over 35 per cent in the number 
correct. Since the work was new to the pupils, a decided practice 
effect should have been observed, had there been no hollow obstruc- 
tion. The interference in the results due to the hollow obstruction 
was practically as great as that due to the solid plug. It would 
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seem that the hnmaturity of the pupils rendered them more suscep- 
tible to the distraction of the hollow plug, and less able to concentrate 
their attention as did the older bo3r8. In the foUowmg series, there- 
fore, I gave last the tests in which the hollow plug was inserted in 
the right nostril, and second the tests in which the solid plug was 
used. As the following results show, the hollow obstruction still 
affected the pupils to about the same relative degree: 



SERIES 7. 



Test: Memoriting 24 figures and letters, arranged alter- 
nately in rows of 4. Three minutes visiial 
study allowed. 

Time: After U a. m.. June 7. 8, and 9. 1910. 


PupU 


Grade 


F 


P 


H 


26 j 6A 


5 


7 


16 


8 1 6A 12 


1 12 


13 


15 


4B 1 9 


16 


13 


27 


5A 


7 


; 11 


10 


17 


4B 


6 


12 


8 


16 


4B 


6 


7 


6 


10 


5A 


4 


9 


7 


28 


4A 


5 


3 


8 


14 


3A 


1 





3 


21 


4A 


4 


7 


5 


19 


4B 


4 


4 


5 


1 


4B 


14 


6 


11 


6 


5A 


12 


13 


8 


2 


4A 


9 


9 


7 


11 


5A 


11 


7 


7 


3 


4A 


8 


10 


7 


5 


4B 


8 


7 


6 


7 


5A 12 


12 


6 


13 


4A 9 


8 


3 


9 


6A 1 6 


5 


3 


29 


3A 4 


4 


3 


18 


4A 8 


1 


6 


25 


4A 


3 


8 


2 


23 


4A 


8 


1 


2 


Average 


No. 


F 


P 


. H 


2^19 


11 


5.72 


8. 


8.54 


1-23 


13 


8.54 


7. 


5.46 


Total... 


24 


7.25 


7.87 


6.87 
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COMPLBTB TOTALS FOR SEBUBS 1 THROUGH 5. 



PnpU 


Gnde 


No. of Teste 


Free 


Plug 


F 
M 

A 



D 

R 

HI 

£1 

Q 
K 
J 
Z 

c 

f 


7B 
8A 
7B 
7B 
7B 
7B 
7B 
8A 
7B 
5B 
7B 
7B 
7B 
5B 
6A 


16 
16 
14 
16 
14 
16 
16 
14 
14 
14 
10 
16 
8 
6 
6 


180 

169 

152 

147 

147 

167 

143 

136 

116 

97 

97 

104 

71 

49 

27 


182 
178 
159 
169 
156 
167 
158 
141 
115 
107 
103 
107 
72 
50 
31 


G 

S 

H 

I 

P 

T 

E 

b 

C 

X 

V 

B 

N 

U 

W 

Y 

E2 

L 

h 

e 

d 

a 


7B 
6A 
6A 
6B 
7A 
5B 
8A 
7A 
7B 
6B 
7A 
7A 
6B 
5B 
7B 
5B 
5B 
5B 
6A 
7A 
7A 
7B 


16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
14 
16 
12 
14 
14 
12 
12 
14 
12 
12 
12 
14 
12 

8 
14 

2 


181 

181 

169 

153 

159 

151 

143 

139 

138 

133 

129 

133 

123 

122 

113 

109 

105 

80 

83 

66 

44 

20 


175 

166 

154 

142 

141 

130 

142 

134 

135 

116 

125 

120 

121 

84 

111 

101 

100 

77 

51 

47 

41 

14 


Total F-g, 16 subjects 

Total G-a, 22 subjects 


1801 
2674 


1895 
2427 


Grand total, 37 subjects 


4475 


4322 
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In the seventh series of tests, the hollow obstruction, which 
would receive whatever practice effects there were, resulted in a 
loss of over 35 per cent in thirteen out of the twenty-four cases. 
The solid plug, used in the second set of tests, resulted in a loss of 
over 15 per cent in the total number correct. It seems safe to 
assume from these two series of tests, series 6 and 7, that with younger 
children, and where the attention is weak, the loss due to distraction 
is as great or greater than the loss due to interference with the supply 
of fresh air when the nostril is clogged up. This loss will vary between 
15 per cent and 35 per cent. When the subject matter b relatively 
difficult, the loss may be as high as 40 or 50 per cent. In any case, 
the loss due to obstructed breathing will run from 10 to 20 per cent. 

To see the total effect of the solid plug on the results obtained 
in all the tests in series 1 through series 5, 1 have arranged the totals 
in the table on page 245, which gives (1) the number of tests in which 
the pupils participated, (2) the number correct obtained when the 
breathing was free, and (3) the number correct obtained when the 
breathing was obstructed by a solid plug. 

The total of all the cases in the preceding table shows that of 
the 22 subjects affected, the loss is almost 10 per cent. Moreover, 
if we assmne that the practice effect was also hindered, this loss is 
in reality between 20 per cent and 30 per cent. In summary, it 
seems fair to assume the following conclusions: 

(1) In all cases of obstructed breathing from whatever source, 
there will be a loss in the results of memorising verbal matter of 
from 10 to 30 per cent; 

(2) There will be no practice effects; 

(3) Where the work is new and difficult, the loss will run as high 
as 50 per cent; 

(4) With more mature pupils, in fifth through eighth school 
years, the loss is due to ph3rsiological causes; 

(5) With less mature pupils, in third and fourth school years, 
the loss is due as much to distraction as to interference with breath- 
ing; 

(6) In terms of classroom practice, obstructed breathing pre- 
vents any progress through drill, and hinders assimilation of new 
matter sufficiently to cause non-promotion of the pupil concerned. 

The above conclusions seem conservative in view of the simplicity 
of many of the tests given. It is to be remembered that a great deal 
of the school work requires additional mental effort in the way of 
organization and thought. The importance of cleanliness, removal 
of adenoids, etc., need not be dwelt upon. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT. 

Extension Work in EdMcatUm by the University of Pennsylvania, 

Since adding to ite staff, the School of Education has endeavored to extend 
its work to as many different parts of the state as possible. This desire to serve 
the interests of the commonwealth characterizes the relations of the University 
of Pennsylvania with the state. The School of Education has recently given 
courses leading to University credit in Harrisburg, WiUiamsport, Wilkes-Barre, 
and West Chester. Training and conferences in school administration have 
also been offered free at Altoona to superintendents of the vicinity, and this 
service is being extended to a number of centers throughout the state. 

The University is now able to increase these opportunities for the teachers 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Besides the courses already offered at the 
University at hours convenient for city teachers, the School of Education wiD 
during the second term of this year (February to June, 1915), offer without 
charge (/) Three courses in education for University credit; (II) A course of ho 
tures on present day aspects of editcation by speakers of national repute, and (III) 
Two conferences upon the training of teachers for Pennsylvania, 

/. The three courses that lead upon satisfactory completion to University credit^ 
will be given in co-operation with the Philadelphia Teachers' Association, but 
all teachers and others interested in Education wiU be welcome to these classes. 
All meetings will be held in the lecture hall of the Philadelphia Girls' Normal 
School, Thirteenth and Spring Garden Streets. A membership fee of five dollars 
will be required for each course, to provide reference books in sufficient numbers, 
and these books will become the property of the Philadelphia Teachers' Asso- 
ciation. The University makes no charge whatever. 

(a) The Elementary School Subjects in the light of recent Studies in EdtuxUion 
and Psychology. Conducted by Edward Lee Thomdike, Ph.D., Professor of 
Educational Psychology, Teachen College, Columbia University. Thursdays, 
4 to 6 p. m. 

(6) Curriculum and Methods of the Secondary School, The lecturer has not 
yet been selected, but will be announced shortly. This course will be given 
Tuesdays, 4 to 6 p. m. 

(c) Problems of EdtuxUion in Pennsylvania. It is hoped that this course 
will be conducted by George E. Becht, Sc.D., Secretary of the State Board of 
Education, on Mondays, 4 to 6 p. m. Should Dr. Becht's engagements not 
permit of his comin g, the course may be given up. 

//. Present Day Aspects of Education. The lectiures will be given Fridays 
at 4 p. m., in Houston Hall, University of Pennsylvania. 

(a) February lOth— Ehner Ellsworth Brown, Ph.D., LL.D., Chancellor of 
New York University. 

(b) March 5th— Nathan C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., LL.D., State Superintendent 
of Public Listruction, Pennsylvania. Subject: "More Money for the Public 
Schools." 

(c) March 19th— Philander P. Claxton, Ph.D., LL.D., United States Com- 
missioner of Education. Subject: "Some Democratic Tendencies in Education." 

(247) 
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(d) April 16th — Calvin N. Kendall, Lli.D., State Commiasioner of Educa- 
tion, New Jersey. 

(e) April 23d— Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., litt.D., LL.D., President 
of Columbia University. 

(/) April 30th— David Snedden, Ph.D., LL.D., State Commissioner of 
Education, Massachusetts. Subject: ''Liberal and Vocational Education.'' 

(g) May 14th— Albert E. Winship, LL.D., Editor of the Journal of Edu- 
caiion. Subject: ''The New Attitude Toward Education as a Profession." 

///. Conferences upon the Training of Teachers for Pennsylvania. 

(a) April 3d, 9 a. m. to 12 m., and 1 to 3 p. m., in Houston Hall, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The general topic will be the Training of Teachers for Rural 
Schools. State Superintendent Nathan C. Schaeffer will preside and papers will 
be presented by the following principals of Pennsylvania state normal schools: 

1. Frank E. Baker, Ph.D., Edmboro, Pa. 

2. Walter E. Hertzog, Ph.D., California, Pa. 

3. William R. Straughn, Ph.D., Mansfield, Pa. 

4. P. M. Harbold, Ph.D., MillersviUe, Pa. 

5. Esra Lehman, Ph.D., Shippensburg, Pa. 

(b) April 10th (Schoolmen's Week), 9 a. m. to 12 m. and 1 to 4 p. m., in 
Houston Hall, University of Pennsylvania, state Superintendent Nathan C. 
Schaeffer will preside and papers will be presented by the following principals 
of state normal schools: 

1. George M. Philips, Ph.D., LL.D., West Chester, Pa. 

2. James E. Ament, LL.D., Indiana, Pa. 

3. James M. Green, Ph.D., LL.D., Trenton, N. J. 

4. E. L. Kemp, Sc.D., East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

6. Charles Lose, LL.D., Lock Haven, Pa. 

6. A. C. Rothermel, Pd.D., Litt.D., Kutztown, Pa. 

The University of Pennsylvania also takes this opportunity of announcing 
its annual Schoolmen's Week, which will probably be April 6 to 10, 1916. 

For further information concerning the extension lectures or Schoolmen's 
Week, address Prof. Frank P. Graves, Dean of the School of Education, College 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, West Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EFFECT OF ADOLESCENT INSTABILITY ON CONDUCT. 

By Augusta F. Bronner, Ph.D. 
Juvenile Psychopathic InstihUe, Chicago, lU. 

That the period of adolescence brings with it numerous problems 
is a fact well known to all who come in contact with young people of 
that age. An understanding of these problems, however, is fre- 
quently lacking on the part of parents, teachers, social workers, and 
those connected with juvenile courts, important though this may be 
for the welfare of the adolescent. The changes, ph3r8ical, mental, 
and moral, which take place at this time and which have been de- 
scribed in detail by such writers as Hall, Clouston, and Marro are too 
little known and appreciated by many of those who desire most 
earnestly to deal sympathetically and understandingly with young 
people. It is sufficient to be familiar, in a general way, with the 
characteristics of the adolescent period; it is more important to 
know that certain specific changes take place, and even far more 
important to realize how these changes affect behavior. 

The whole problem is a very large one; we desire to discuss 
briefly only cme phase of adolescent conduct — general instability — 
and to cite several cases where this has been the fundamental cause 
of delinquency. Nor are the instances cited at all unusual; they 
might be multiplied indefinitely, and while they represent cases 
brought into the juvenile court, they serve but to pictiu^ behavior 
no more eictreme and unlawful than that of many who, because of 
more fortunate circumstances of one kind or another, escape such 
punishment. 

Most of the writers on the subject of adolescence have included 
among its characteristics changeableness and instability. Stanley 
Hall has especially emphasized this as being a correlate of the develop- 
ment of new phases of the affective life. He has shown how greatly 
the adolescent varies in his behavior; he is once extremely secretive, 
then most desirous of confession; religious and sacriligious in turn; 
going from one extr^ne to another — a creature utterly unstable, 
changing from day to day, and from mood to mood. This is not 
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surprising; for with new desires and organic cravings there arise 
new and strong emotions not yet supplied with adequate channels of 
expression, which nevertheless react in behavior. 

Other forces begin now to operate as well. According to some 
writers it is at this period that strong hereditary tendencies often 
exhibit themselves. Thus Clouston believes that those who are 
subject to great mental and moral changes at adolescence have 
usually hereditary tendencies making for nervousness. "They come 
of families or stocks in which drunkenness, eccentricity, genius or 
insanity have appeared," he writes in "The Hygiene of the Mind." 
We know that the storm and stress of the adolescent period varies 
with different individuals. Some pass through it with comparatively 
slight mental and moral disturbances, while in the case of others the 
period brings with it the most intense struggles. In some instances 
the boy or girl develops into young manhood or young womanhood 
slowly and evenly, but with others there are marked changes of 
character accompanied by extreme phenomena in the mental and 
moral realm. No doubt the hereditary background is one element, 
at least, that accounts for this difference in the forces of adolescent 
impulses. In every case these great changes, these strong forces 
not yet adequately understood and controlled, account for the 
instability so characteristic of the young adolescent. 

If this is true, if vital changes occur and new forces come into 
play, if self-control is weakened and instability increased, then one 
would expect to find a close relationship between these phenomena 
and delinquency in adolescent offenders. 

It is true that in almost no cases of delinquency is there one 
cause that can be cited as the one and only factor which determines 
the behavior of the individual and which therefore is alone responsible 
for his offense. There are rather a nimiber of interrelated factors 
which together explain the reprehensible conduct. Some one of 
these may be the main cause to which the others are subsidiary, but 
behavior is ordinarily a most complex affair and many elements 
combine to make it what it is. Yet with adolescent offenders there 
are instances where adolescence alone, or largely, accounts for the 
delinquency. Whereas the instability, so characteristic of the period, 
may play a part in the cases of all adolescent offenders, yet often the 
rdle is less important than that of other forces. The delinquency 
may have begun long before the adolescent period. There are many 
other factors, such as bad home conditions, bad companions, disturb- 
ing influences of one kind and another that have influenced the child. 

On the other hand, it may occur that the boy or girl becomes 
definitely delinquent for the first time at just the age of adolescence. 
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Up to then he has shown no signs of waywardness; he has appeared 
a normal child, not difficult to control and exhibiting no unusual 
tendencies. Perhaps his previous record has been unusually good, 
his school reports have been satisfactory, he has been considered 
trustworthy and reliable. Suddenly his behavior changes, it 
becomes contrary to the tenor of his earlier life; he becomes unstable, 
unreliable, performing acts that are unusual, at least for him, foolish 
and erratic. Sometimes this erraticism is so extreme as to verge on 
an actual psychosis. All this occurs without any marked change 
in the extenaal conditions under which he lives; though environmental 
circumstances remain the same, the individual alters noticeably. 

The specific deeds actually performed vary from one person to 
another as does the length of time that they persist. Often the 
outburst of irregular and unusual action is brief; a few weeks or 
months during which one cannot anticipate what will occur, after 
which the boy or girl displays no further tendency to peculiarity or 
delinquency. In other instances a longer period elapses before the 
individual reverts to his former stability. But when the unusual 
conduct is an adolescent phenomenon it terminates during that period 
unless other new elements enter, which prolong and alter it. Ordi- 
narily, however, with the passing of adolescence greater stability is 
acquired, self-control develops, social adjustments are made, the 
individual finds himself. 

Often there are other factors which complicate the problem. 
There may be premature physical development, early puberty, 
mental and nervous disorders of one kind or another which increase 
the burden that is thrown on the shoulders of the yoimg adolescent. 
Such cases require special imder^anding and sympathy, and deserve 
a fuller and more detailed discussion, such as is foimd in Dr. Healy's 
new book, "The Individual Delinquent." 

A knowledge of the characteristics of the adolescent period and 
an appreciation of their importance is a necessary part of the equip- 
ment of those who wish to work with young girls and boys intelligently 
and helpfully. A recognition of the characteristic instability of the 
period and of the expression of this instability in behavior, as well as 
of its often temporary character, are very important in dealing with 
delinquents both in and out of courts. The imderstanding of the 
problem becomes a very vital issue in the prognosis of all such cases 
and has a very practical bearing on the attitude toward and the treat- 
ment of the offender. Delinquent acts committed at this period can- 
not be judged in and of themselves. If adolescence as a factor is not 
taken into account, the judgment made is most likely to be erroneous. 
This does not mean that nothing defiiute should be done, that one 
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must wait heli^eBsly until adolescence has passed. On the contrary, 
constructive measures of all kinds are never more urgently necessary 
than at just the adolescent period. 

Yet one must interpret these as adolescent reactions, and neither 
mimimize nor magnify their importance, and one must be conscious 
of all that is implied of the need for sympathetic guidance and contrcJ 
until the delinquent shall have attained that stage of development 
where he is able to control himself. In order to illustrate these 
points, certain cases studied in the Psychopathic Institute of the 
Juvenile Coiu-t of Chicago are presented. All are cases of adolescent 
offenders and though certain factors vary from case to case, yet in 
all, instability is marked. A simmiary of the physical and psycho- 
logical findings is given, together with details r^arding the delin- 
quencies and outcome of each case. 

Case I. — ^The first case cited is one where adolescence is certainly 
the main, and perhaps the only, cause of the delinquency; it is pre- 
sented as illustrating an instance where the heredity, according to 
reliable information, is entirely negative. 

This boy, L. S., was fourteen years and nine months old when 
first seen. He was a short but sturdy lad, strong and in good physical 
condition. No sensory defects were found, and no signs of nervous 
disorder other than a slight tremor of outstretched hands and biting 
of finger nails. Pubertal development was possibly somewhat, 
but certainly not greatly, premature. He was pleasant in manner 
and responsive in attitude. 

Mentally he was quite capable. He had completed the seventh 
grade of the public schools before reaching his fourteenth year. 
On tests he proved to have good ability and good mental and psy- 
chomotor control. He showed no signs of irregularity or peculiarity. 
His best records were achieved on tests requiring powers of analysis 
and control; his poorest on those requiring skill in construction work, 
but in no instance were the results poor. For a lad of his ability he 
was rather poorly informed, particularly in regard to scientific 
matters. He knew some little of historical events in spite of having 
few books at home and not taking books from any library. His 
school record was good; he had been truant on very few occasions — 
only once or twice in all his school years. 

The parents, both of whom were greatly interested in the boy's 
welfare, gave a very good account of family and developmental 
conditions, as well as a detailed story of the boy's difficulties. These 
facts were corroborated by L's own frank recital of his problems as 
he saw them. 

Up to the time wheu he left school he had been in no way delin- 
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quent. There was do complaint at home or at school. Shortly 
afterward, that is, just at the period of early adolescence, he began 
running away from home, associating with bad companions, giving 
up his positions voluntarily — ^for he was never discharged up to the 
time when he was first brought to the Juvenile Court. The occasion 
that led to his first running away was of such minor importance that 
he himself did not recall it a short time later. The next escapade 
of the sort was prolonged for over two weeks. During the day when 
both parents were away working the boy would go home, obtain 
something to eat, sleep, and leave the house before their retiun, only 
to spend the nights riding on elevated raiboade. As he himself 
expressed it, ''I was flipping. Walked the tracks and jumped on the 
cars at the station. Every night I did that." This running away 
was preceded by some very riight family trouble. He felt that he 
"was getting blamed for everything his brother and sister did." 
Besides this his mother wished him to help her in the home. ''I did 
not want to do housework and I got kind of sore and said, 'Wait.' 
After awhile she said, * Are you going to do it?' and I got sore and said, 
Tm going out,' and I went away and did not come back." Never- 
theless when the boy was at home during the day while the family 
were away, he did not only his share of the work but that usually 
done by his brother and sister as well. 

Previous to this the boy had retained one position for three 
months. Then he left this employer because " the boys blamed every- 
thing on me." His next positicxi he voluntarily relinquished at the 
end of a month because he was tired of it. At that time he began 
associating with bad companions, boys who had lived in the neigh- 
borhood previously, but with whom he had never made friends up 
to that time. With them he began smoking, but he would never 
accompany them on the stealing expeditions in which they took part. 

After his appearance in court he was put on probation, went 
back to work, continued steadily for two weeks and then on his pay 
day went away and stayed over night. Two weeks later he ran away 
once more and after an absence of a week he was apprehended and 
again brought into court. He had given up his position, had had 
several others, each for a short time. At the last place of employment 
a half hour after beginning work he had stolen a ten-dollar bill and 
run away. His last leaving home, he said, was due to fear. He 
claimed that, having bought tobacco with the money his father gave 
him for lunch each day, he had run up a bill against his father in 
consequence of which he was ashamed, as Well as afraid, to go home. 
In his last adventure he said he had not run away with his former 
companions, but had gcme alone. 
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At this court appearance he was sent to a correctional institu- 
tion for three months. He had a good record there and on his release 
was given a position by his first employer. From that time on the 
boy has done well and there has been no further complaint. He has 
never been again in court, he has worked steadily and now has been 
released from probation, his good record having been maintained for 
more than two years. 

Before one can understand the causative factors in this boy's 
delinquency it is necessary to inquire into other features of the case. 
Heredity is entirely negative. There is no history of any nervous or 
mental disease in either family. The parents are good, industrious 
people, both working in order to pay for the home which they had 
bought. While it is true that the mother was away all day, yet this 
lack of home control was equally present long before the boy became 
delinquent. In fact one would expect this to be more harmful while 
the boy was going to school and had his afternoons uncontrolled than 
when he was working. Up to the period of his delinquency he had 
not associated with bad companions, who later influenced him 
considerably, but since these boys had lived in the neighborhood 
previously he might have become friendly with them earlier had he 
wished to do so. It was not idleness or lack of occupation that was 
a factor for, as we see, he obtained good positions from which he was 
not discharged. 

When one considers the boy's native ability, his training both at 
home and at school, which was at least average and fairly good, the 
fact that environmental conditions were fairly satisfactory and 
unchanged at the time, one is led to the conclusion that the largest 
force in the delinquency of this boy was adolescent instability. 
From a steady reliable lad, who had a good reputation both at home 
and at school, a boy liked by all who knew him, he became unstable, 
unreliable, changeable in his behavior. Just why he should suddenly 
begin leaving a good home and relinquishing positions on the flimsiest 
of excuses, involving himself later in theft, cannot be explained by 
any external circumstances. But as these reactions began without 
any warning, just so after a few months they were discontinued. 
The boy was delinquent for only a short time during the adolescent 
period and there is little doubt that he will now continue successfully 
to adjust himself to his social situation and fulfill such obligations as 
are necessary for him to meet. 

Case II . — ^This case resembles the preceding one, inasmuch as 
adolescent instability is the main causative factor. Unlike Case I, 
however, there is a long period elapsing before the individual regains 
the former stability. Though the delinquencies were never excessive, 
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they occasioned much worry and concern to all interested in the girl. 
They were so similar in character that, though extending over a 
period of more than four years, the case can be briefly summarized 
and the essential features presented in a few words. The brevity 
should not obscure the fact, however, that in behalf of the girl many 
constructive measures were undertaken which no doubt were factors 
in the successful outcome. 

M. W., sixteen years and four months old when first seen, was 
large for her age, and well developed, but pubertal onset was not 
premature. A number of physical findings pointed to a mild h3rsteri- 
cal condition. The palatal-pharyngeal reflex was absent, corneal 
reflex minus, conjunctival absent. Arm and knee jerks were normal. 
She complained of frequent frontal headaches, which might have 
been due to the fact that, according to her statement, she sometimes 
read the night through. She complained, too, that she became dizzy 
occasionally when going up or down stairs, and that at times she 
would laugh or cry without being able to control herself. 

She was extremely bright; not only was she advanced in school 
work, but she had read widely as well. She was a fluent talker, a 
student and very ambitious. Even here, however, she showed great 
instability for almost daily there was some new vocation that she 
wished to pursue; only of one thing was she sure, and that was that 
she "wanted to be great". 

There were no complaints regarding M. until she was sixteen 
years old, when in the coiu-se of one year she had run away from home 
eight times. She refused to tell her family just where she remained 
when away, but it was definitely known that she had never been 
immoral. The home was not a poor one, indeed in many ways it 
was quite good. M. had numerous disagreements with other members 
of the family who really did not understand the girl and had little 
sympathy with her ambitions. Feeling that her own home, in spite 
of the material comforts, was uncongenial, the officer who had the 
girl on probation placed her elsewhere, both in girls' clubs and in 
private homes. Though great care was taken to find suitable occupa- 
tion for her, yet she was never satisfied long at any one place. Once 
she was discharged for failure to attend properly to her duties; 
always anxious to be a success, she had not the stability to achieve 
it in any situation where placed. She was not guilty of any grave 
misdemeanor, but she occasioned an immense amoimt of trouble by 
her general instability and her changeableness. Tried in numerous 
places, she was never satisfied; she ran away again and agidn, living 
at times with strangers, winning the sympathy and confidence of 
those in charge of various philanthropic enterprises only to disappoint 
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them soon by her inability to ''make good''. This continued for 
several years, M. trying at various times to adjust herself to her 
own family conditions, but always failing to do so. In the meantime 
she assumed the name of a lost heiress, not on her own initiative, for 
it was from others, who really believed it to be true, that the suggestion 
came. Doubtless M. enjoyed the notoriety for a time and hence 
made no effort to disprove the assertion. 

Then she left the city entirely, supported herself elsewhere, but 
wrote letters to her friends expressing her general dissatisfaction with 
conditions as she found them. Several months later she returned 
to her family, but soon left home again and was not heard from until 
she sent word that she had given up the religion of her people and had 
been converted to a different faith. During this time her only delin- 
quent act, other than changing about from place to place, and 
dissatisfaction with any regular employment, was the purchasing 
of some articles which she charged in the name of some people whom 
she knew. This led to her retaining a position in an office for four 
months until this debt was discharged. 

Suddenly, after four years of behavior characterized chiefly by 
instability and unreliability, M. made a resolution to attempt 
seriously to achieve something. She entered a college where she 
maintained herself by her own efforts, earning her way entirely by her 
own work. Diuing the year it became known that she had previously 
been a ward of the court and through some untrue accounts sent 
by her family, still outraged by her religious conversion, her delin- 
quencies were grossly magnified and distorted. As a result, M. was 
practically ostracized by her former friends, but through it all she 
exhibited the greatest strength of character, refusing to leave the 
college, determined to gain the education she desired. She completed 
the year's work with a good scholastic record which, at least, could 
not be denied her. 

She has now entered a hospital where she is being trained for a 
professional nurse and thus far her record is extremely good. She 
feels that she has, at last, entered upon a career that satisfies her and 
she has found herself. Indeed, she bids fair to achieve her old ideal 
of " greatness " for after a long period of vacillation she has now shown 
evidence of having achieved much in the realm of conquering herself. 
She is today a very attractive young woman, serious, ambitious, 
self-reliant and dependable. All physical signs of h3rsteria have 
disappeared, and doubtless the long period of instability has passed. 

Case III. — ^The next case will be reported briefly. It is cited, 
however, as illustrating a marked difference from Cases I and II. 
There the heredity was entirely negative. In Case II there are, on 
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the contrary, several interesting features as regards heredity, but 
there are few, if any, other contributing causes other than defective 
heredity and adolescent instability. 

This girl, J. T., was sixteen years and eleven months old when 
the case was first studied. She was strong and in good general physi- 
cal condition. She was large for her age, being 5 ft. 5 in. in height 
and weighing 146 lbs. Onset of puberty was not premature. No 
sensory defects were found. 

Mentally the girl was normal in ability, rather bright. She had 
been graduated from the' grammar school, had read much and was 
well informed. The results on all tests given were good. 

The data relating to the case were obtained from the girl and her 
father, and the main points were corroborated by an aunt and a 
friend of the family. The girl had given no trouble earlier; there 
had never been any complaints from school, the only fault her family 
had found was a tendency to tell falsehoods, but these were only to 
shield herself from scoldings when she had been guilty of any small 
act of disobedience. They were never significant and she had been 
considered a good girl. 

After leaving school, J. obtained a position which she retained 
for several months. Then after having a perfectly clear record, she 
stole a sum of money, her employer claiming it was $100, although the 
girl afl&rmed it was only $35. Part of this — $22 — she gave to her 
mother as a gift, telling her she had made it as ''extras", although 
there was no need for additional money at home. The remainder of 
it she spent foolishly, buying, tor instance, a buxi and cage which 
she took home. At the same time, she had also taken a ring from an 
employee who had left it on her desk. When brought to coiuii she 
was ordered to return the ring, secure another position and to pay 
$1 a week to her former employers to discharge the debt she owed 
them. Her mother returned the $22 when she learned the true 
curcumstances. Before she had met this obligation, she gave up the 
second position because, as she said, ''The work was dirty. I got 
ink and excelsior all over my clothes." She had asked to be trans- 
ferred to another department and when refused she left. The 
following two weeks she spent in looking for work, but during this 
period she lied to her family, telling them she was engaged in house- 
work. Not having any pay to take home at the end of the two weeks 
she ran away. This was a particularly cruel thing to do inasmuch as 
her mother was very ill at that time. The desire to spare her mother 
worry was the justification J. herself gave for lying in regard to work. 
She did not wish her mother to worry because she had no work, but 
the worry because of her absence seems not to have occurred to her. 
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Mier two i^ipearanoes in court within a few nKMithSy it was 
seen the girl was most unstable and she was sent to an excellent school 
where she remained tor some time. From that time on she was not 
delinquent. After she left school she retiuned home and the later 
reports, covering a period of three years, have been uniformly good. 

Turning now to the heredity in this case we find several important 
facts. The f ath^ during his adolescent period was in an asylum for 
six months. He states that when about sixteen he ''got to worrying 
terribly about some things and was under lock and k^, but always 
knew everything, and has been all right ever since." This has been 
corroborated. There was no recurrence of any mental trouble, and 
he has steadily borne a good reputation. His only eccentricity has 
been shown in his extreme religious fervor which amounts ahnost to 
fanaticism. 

On the mother's side there were also neurotic conditions. J's 
father and aunt both stated that the mother had had chorea in her 
sixteenth year, had always been nervous, and at the time of J's 
trouble she was very ill of tuberculosis. The maternal grandmother 
and a maternal aunt also had had tuberculous. 

Because of the father's peculiarities and the mother's invalidism 
the home conditions were somewhat unusual. The father's religious 
inclinations led to much repression of the girl. She was forbidden to 
indulge in the amusements which she craved; the father wished her 
to read nothing but the Bible, and, although she associated only with 
good companions, her father objected to her friends because they 
attended theaters and dances. In other ways, however, the home 
influences were good. The parents were honest and industrious. 
The ideals presented to the children were comparatively high. There 
had been no trouble with two other children, both younger than J. 
The girl had associated with no bad companions and had gone with 
no one who stole. The mother's illness may have led to some lack 
of oversight and control on her part. The father attributed some 
measure of the blame to an aunt who was, he said, a frivolous woman 
and had influenced the girl. The aunt certainly, however, was not 
connected with J's stealing or running away. 

There had been no evidence of any tendency to steal before this 
time and the very peculiarities of the home would tend to discourage 
any actions of the sort. The expenditure of the money for unneces- 
sary, almost useless things showed that there was no urgent need 
impelling the girl, nor any longing to gratify unfulfilled desires. 
While the home provided no great recreational opportunities, there 
was no great poverty or distress. The lying in regard to work might 
be considered as a continuation of J's early shown tendency to 
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defense by prevarication, but it had never been as extreme in charac- 
ter; or continued for so long a time. 

The fact that this type of conduct has never been repeated, that 
it began suddenly without sufficient reason in the external circum- 
stances to warrant it, shows it to have been largely an adolescent 
outburst. Within the period of five months J. became much more 
stable and ceased being delinquent. 

Case IV. — ^We have here an instance where, as in the previous 
case, heredity is a feature, but in Case IV this is very much more 
marked. Indeed, it is cited as an illustration of heredity that is 
extreme in its defectiveness. 

This boy, H. M., was fifteen years and five months old when first 
seen; he was found to be in exceedingly good physical condition. 
He was well developed and well nourished. Sex development was 
quite advanced for his age. His voice was deep and features of 
mature type. He made no complaints regarding his health and no 
sensory defects were found. 

Mentally he was well up to the ordinary in ability and informa- 
tion. He had no particular aptitudes and no unusual endowments. 
On the other hand, the results of tests showed no irregularities and 
no peculiarities. He had had a good record at school which he always 
liked. He had attended a technical school for six months, had a good 
record there; he was considered a fine worker. He had left this 
because of his father's death. 

On several occasions he ran away from school, but he could 
never have been termed a truant. Both he and his intelligent mother 
stated that he had never stolen until one year previous to our study 
of him when he had obtained, at various times, money from the 
family grocer, charging the same to his mother. From that time on 
he became more and more delinquent until it became necessary 
to bring him into court. Within a period of two weeks he had stolen 
money and jewelry from roomers in his mother's house. On the 
occasion of a visit at the home of a school friend he had stolen ten 
dollars in money from his friend's mother. He had been staying out 
until midnight and lying much, but largely to cover up his delin- 
quencies. He had become utterly unreliable. Sent on an urgent 
errand he went to a picture show from which he did not retiun for 
ho\u^. The mother, a strong and sturdy character, felt she could no 
longer control him. The boy's attempted justification for his be- 
havior was that he wanted more spending money 

After his case had been brought to court he was put on proba- 
tion. A position was obtained for him. He worked for three weeks. 
He then appropriated $17 which he bad collected for his employer. 
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In spite of this it was felt the boy was not innately vicious or criminal- 
isticy and after a rather severe reprimand, he was once more placed 
on probation. In the three and a half years that have elapsed since 
this boy was last in coiu-t, he has not stolen again, he is no longer 
guilty of lying and it has never been necessary to bring him into court 
again. The only complaint regarding him is that after working for 
some months, earning at times as much as $3 a day, he will be idle 
for a short period. Then when he has spent all his money he will be 
dependent on his mother and older brothers until he obtains work 
once more. Both he and the mother state that he does not drink 
and that he has never repeated his earlier offenses. The delinquency 
lasted for just about one year. 

The heredity in this case is very remarkable. There is a history 
of alcoholism, criminality, insanity, and feeblemindedness in the 
family. The father was an alcoholic both before and after this boy's 
birth, but he was the only member of the family of whom this was 
true. The mother is a very good woman, a strong character, sturdy 
and honest, intelligent and rational about her children, and very 
anxious to do everything possible for their welfare. The maternal 
grandmother had been a very good woman, but the maternal grand- 
father was a man of violent temper and extremely alcoholic. He had 
two brothers, one insane, and the other excessively alcoholic. Of the 
mother's siblings two died in infancy, one was insane, two were 
feebleminded, one was criminalistic and a suicide, and two were 
normal in every way, but a son of one of these was likewise alcoholic. 
H's mother had had ten children, five of whom had died in infancy 
or when very young. Of the five living there had been no trouble 
with any except H. All were older than he and all had become 
good men and good women, non-alcoholic, industrious and honest. 

The home conditions were anything but ideal, for the father had 
continued drinking up to the time of his death, two years before H. 
was brought into court. But this very fact, coupled with the mother's 
teaching, had acted as a direct warning and deterrent to the children. 
The mother, to contribute to the support of the family, had been 
compelled to work away from home, thus being unable to exert much 
control over the boy when he was badly in need of it, but, as in Case I, 
this was equally true earlier, and had been the condition under 
which all the children had been reared. 

There had been no difficulty in regard to the bojr's behavior 
before adolescence; he had not associated with bad companions or 
shown any tendency toward stealing prior to that time. What 
part heredity played, other than in its tendency to increase instabil- 
ity, is doubtfid; certainly it did not affect the boy's mental ability, 
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for as we see, he was quite nonnal mentally. Indeed, apart from 
adolescence, it is difficult to assign a cause for his behavior, or to 
imderstand why, after a year, the stealing and lying should cease 
altogether. He is now proving quite capable industrially and able 
to take care of himselL 

Case V. — Here we have an instance of adolescent instability, 
with bad hereditary background and added factors. The case 
serves, however, to illustrate that in spite of there being more com- 
plex conditions than in any of the previous cases, other factors may 
be minor as compared with adolescent instability, which imdoubt- 
edly in some complex cases still is the major cause. The delinquency 
in this case begins and terminates with the adolescent period though 
many of the other conditions remain identical after the delinquency 
has ceased. We have here again a picture of adolescent struggle 
quite prolonged before self-control is acquired. 

E. D. was a girl fifteen years of age. Physically her general 
condition was quite good. When first seen her attitude was so 
slouchy there was thought to be a possible tendency to scoliosis. 
However, a specialist to whom she was sent reported this as due 
more to mental attitude than to any physical abnormality. This 
proved to be the case for, after attending a gymnasium for some time, 
she improved greatly and became an exceedingly attractive girl. 
She was overdeveloped in physical sex characteristics and there 
was rather early onset of puberty. There were no sensory defects 
and all other features of physical examination were negative. 

The results of repeated psychological examination were of great 
interest in this case, for opinions regarding the girl's ability varied 
greatly. By one person she was said to be lacking in ambition and 
in powers of concentration, to have a poor memory, and to be diffi- 
cult to teach. However, another said that when compelled to do 
so, she was able to accomplish tasks successfully, and that she had 
a good memory for whatever aroused her interest. A teacher in 
the school which she attended stated it as her opinion that the girl 
had talent and would make a good kindergarten teacher. 

On the basis of repeated study the conclusion was reached that 
E. was really rather incapable; she had a very good memory, but in 
independent thinking she was not at all successful. When a situa- 
tion became at all complex and required powers of mental control 
and analysis she failed. She was unable to reconstruct knowledge 
once gained and apply it in similar, but slightly varying situations. 
She was unable to cope with a situation that required reasoning 
powers. Taken all in all, one was forced to the conclusion that 
the girl had innately poor ability, but because of good memory 
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powers, especially regarding things taught her, she might easily be 
considered much bri^ter than testing proved her to be. 

Although E. was never in any grave difficulty, yet she was in 
court a great many tunes because of various troubles. The first 
complaints made were that E. was remaining out late at night and 
was associating with bad companions. Pieviously she could not 
have been the source of much trouble, for the parents were the 
kind who could exert little control or patience and they would 
probably have reported her earlier had she been very troublesome. 
She was put on probation and placed in a good home where she 
showed some improvement. After remaining there a month she 
wished to return home, claiming that she had learned a lesson and 
would behave. She was allowed to do so; at the same time efforts 
were being made to aid the girl; she was sent for treatment to an 
excellent gymnasiimi which improved her physically very much. 
At home, however, there were quarrels with her parents, charges 
that she would not work, and that she persisted in being friendly 
with an imdesirable young man to whom her parents objected. 

These difficulties led to her being brought once more to court 
where it was recognized that the home conditions were not favorable 
for this unstable adolescent girl. She was placed in a very fine 
school where she did well for seven months. Then at her own and 
her parents' request she was permitted to return home on condition 
that the parents would not permit her to go out to work. She 
remained at home for about three months; then the parents reported 
the same charges of uicorrigibility and laziness, and the girl was 
retiuned to school. She was there, off and on, for another six 
months. She was allowed during this time to visit a married sister; 
while there she met a young man; on her retiun to the school she 
ran away, owing, the school authorities felt, to the disturbed emo- 
tional condition caused by the visit and this new acquaintance. 
She was once more brought back, but was most difficult to control, 
though many efforts were made in her behalf. Feeling that she 
would gain little if she did not care to remain, she was sent home, 
but this failed so badly that a position was obtained for her and she 
was allowed to live in a working girls' club. 

Within six weeks she was back in court, having been caught 
just as she was about to run away with a theatrical troupe. Feel- 
ing that she could not be controlled in her own or any other home, 
she was th^n sent to a correctional institution. For some time her 
record was good. Then she ran away from there, only to be re- 
turned. Following this she was kept in the institution for about a 
year, during which time she showed pteady improvement. After 
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this period of training and control there were no further complaints 
regarding her. After the girl was released she continued to do well. 
She is now happily married and is considered by all who know her 
to be a good woman. 

Here we see that there are several other factors besides adoles- 
cent instability, but the others seem much the less important ones. 
The heredity and home conditions were well and authoritatively 
known, not only through acquaintance with the parents, but because 
of the complete and accurate accoimts of the probation officer. 
The mother and father were healthy; the mother ignorant, but well 
meaning; the father was a well educated man, speaking, we were 
told, six languages. He was, however, a man of violent, almost 
insane temper, abusive to his family, indolent to the extent of hav- 
ing been arrested once for their non-support. He was irascible, 
quarrelsome, utterly unappreciative of all that was done for him 
or his children. 

J. had walked and talked normally; was considered a healthy 
child. When one year old she had malaria and when thirteen 
and a half years had scarlet fever and diphtheria. She was said 
to have a bad temper though ordinarily she was considered gentle. 
She was truthful, fond of company and not at all moody. 

The conditions at home were often trying, of course, due to the 
father, but J. is the only one of the six children who has ever been 
in court, nor had she shown any indication of delinquency previous 
to adolescence. Then she resented the authority of her parents 
and had as Qiany quarrels with her mother as with her father. In 
this, as in all her difficulties, her poor mentality may have been a 
factor, for she was definitely lacking in powers of judgment. Had 
she had more ability to analyze and reason, she might have been 
able to interpret the home situation better and to have been more 
adequately equipped to cope with it. Perhaps she would, too, have 
taken greater advantage of the excellent opportunity offered her in 
the school where she was placed. But J. was far from being gener- 
ally considered as subnormal, and we have seen that later she was 
able to adjust herself to her social environment and that she is now 
efficiently meeting her social obligations as wife and mother. How- 
ever, at the adolescent period her innately meagre intellectual gifts 
may have led her to be easily influenced by others and may have 
been a factor in inadequate will and poor self-control. Home condi- 
tions that were formerly tolerable became intolerable. Her great 
instability was shown moreover imder other and very good condi- 
tions, such as the school she attended and the girls' boarding club 
where she was tried. In this case a long period — ^in all about three 
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years — elapsed between the time the girl first appeared.in court and 
the time when she became stable and reliable enough to succeed 
socially. 

Cdse VI, — ^We have here a case where the home conditions have 
been imusually good, where the individual has had much in the way 
of educational opportunities and very many social advantages. It 
illustrates that good environment and wholesome recreations^ as 
well as intelligent and sympathetic guidance will not suffice in 
all cases to prevent even extreme delinquency during a stormy 
adolescence. 

W. A., fifteen years of age, was found to be in splendid condi- 
tion physically; he had won a medal for being the best all-roimd 
athlete in the school which he was attending. He was big and 
strong, almost completely adult in physical and sexual development. 

This boy was as well equipped mentally as physically. He had 
had unusual educational opportunities as regards both school train- 
ing and other advantages and had profited by them. He was an 
easy talker, friendly and social in attitude toward others. His 
earlier school record was all that could be desired; he was con- 
sidered a bright boy. 

Recently, however, he had grown restless and distiurbed; he had 
failed in some of his school studies and had expressed a desire to 
leave school in order that he might earn his own money. He was an 
adopted son and when first taken to the home of his foster-parents 
as a very small child, he was foimd to be untruthful, probably largely 
as a matter of lack of training, for he improved quickly in this 
respect. Indeed, his teachers said he had a high sense of honor. 
Then for a period of a year he became extremely delinquent after 
having been trustworthy for long. During that time he not only 
Ued in words, but he deceived his parents in numerous ways. Fur- 
thermore he stole repeatedly; first taking money from his father's 
purse; then diuing the summer vacation, while working, he stole 
from the safe of his employers. Money had disappeared from the 
pockets of coats belonging to persons in a school near his place of 
employment and it was suspected that he was guilty, though he 
never confessed having been the culprit. 

Much disturbed by this orgy of stealing, his parents sent him 
away to a boys' school. He had been there but a short while when 
he wrote a letter to the bank in which some little money was being 
saved for him and tried to obtain this. Meantime he had been 
charging articles to himself as well as his parents at various stores. 
He began associating with yoxmg men who spent much money and" 
who were quite dissipated. His own dissipations, however, were not 
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extreme, for though he boasted of drinking with women, he drank 
little if at all, and his sex delinquencies certainly never amounted to 
much. All of this occurred within a year during which time the boy 
was totally imlike his former self. While he had earlier been un- 
truthful, he had not practiced deception nor had he ever stolen pre- 
viously. He had always maintained good standing in his classes 
without making any eflfort and had never previously failed in any 
of his studies. Now the stealing was repeated not only frequently, 
but committed under conditions that were most condemnatory. 

A year later W., then doing well, said of himself, "I don't know 
what was the matter with me last summer. I must have been pretty 
queer to do what I did." By this time he was once more doing 
well at school, applying himself diligently in order to complete his 
college preparatory course and during the year his moral lapses had 
been few indeed. He has never returned to his former delinquencies 
and has by now established for himself a thoroughly good reputation. 

As stated above, W. was an adopted son, but there was nothing 
marked in the heredity, which was known to the foster parents. 
The only fact of any significance was that a maternal imcle was 
considered worthless. The experience and training during W's first 
four or five years were not good, in that there was but little control 
exerted. But from that time on he lived in a household where there 
were very high ideals and he had unusual opportunities. There had 
been no bad influences in the way of companionship imtil adoles- 
cence, and then he had not sufficient moral fibre to resist the tempta- 
tions to which these companions introduced him. But that his 
delinquencies were due largely to the instability which was then 
marked in his case is evidenced by the complete recovery of his 
former habits of rectitude and honesty. No doubt his early general 
physical and sex development accentuated this instability and were 
factors. 
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THE BINET-SIMON TESTS IN RELATION TO THE 
FACTORS OF EXPERIENCE AND MATURITY. 

By J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., 
Paycho-edtuxUional Clinic^ Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 

In the December (1914) number of The Psychological Clinic, 
Messrs. Pintner and Patterson supply data, from an analysis of the 
Binet-Simon records on file m an institution for the feebleminded, 
which indicate that the adult inmates ("above fifteen") are superior 
to the child inmates ("below fifteen") in the two tests studied, 
namely, the naming of the days of the week and months of the year. 
The results show that on the basis of a passing standard of 75 per 
cent, the days-of-the-week test is normal for the adult group at the 
B.-S. (Binet-Simon) age VI and for the child group one year later. 
On the other hand, the months-of-the-year test is normal for both 
groups at age VIII. That the adults' superiority compared with 
the children's is actually larger in the months tests than in the weeks 
test, instead of being smaller as would appear from the above state- 
ments, becomes apparent if we compare the average eflBciency for 
all the B.-S. ages of the two groups in the two tests. The average 
per cent of passes (the general averages of all the age averages) in 
the months tests is for the adults 56.2 and for the children 36.3, a 
difference of 19.9, while the corresponding averages in the days test 
are 76.3 and 63.6, a difference of only 12.7. That the records, when 
thus compared, show that the adults did relatively better in the 
months test would, I believe, be in accordance with expectation, 
on the authors' theory that the adults' superiority in the two tests is 
due, not primarily to the fact that they have attained a higher stage 
of intelligence, but to the fact that they have had more experience 
with the tests in question — the experience that comes inevitably 
with the necessity in workaday life of attending to the days of the 
week and months of the year. 

Several years ago a similar analysis of "maturity" difference^ 
was made for various tests, based on the testing and the B.-S. classi- 
fication of subnormal epileptics. A comparison was made between 
the records of children and adults for the following tests: time of 
naming the four B.-S. colors, time of reading the B.-S. selection, num- 
ber of memories retained from reading said selection, time of uttering 

1 Called maturity diiferenoe simply to indicate **differenoes between the Juvenile and adult 
periods of life.'* Experimental Studies of Mental Defectives: a Critique of the Binet-Simon 
Tests and a Contribution to the Pvychology of Epilepsy, 1012, p. 60. 
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60 detached words^ time of replacing blocks in the fonn board (Vine- 
land modification), and the strength of grip. The "adults" included 
those twenty-one years or over, and the "children" those who were 
less than twenty-one. Twenty-one was chosen as the dividing line, 
not especially because it is the point of differentiation in common 
law between the period of minority and legal majority, but because 
the processes of physical maturation are frequently considered to be 
largely completed at that age, and especially, according to my ob- 
servation, the mental differences due to repetition, habituation, 
experience, become apparent appreciably later in subnormal than 
in normal individuals. Hence it was believed that significant differ- 
ences in the B.-S. rating, or in the results of individual tests, between 
the groups of epileptic adults and children as thus defined would 
probably represent differences dependent upon maturity and ex- 
perience. 

While no attempt was made to justify this construction from an 
elaborate analysis of the results of the individual tests which were 
studied, a mere inspection of the curves of mental age distribution 
showed that the adults graded decidedly higher than the children. 
There were less adult than child idiots and imbeciles, and more 
adult morons. The conclusion seemed to follow that "as the B.-S. 
scale is now constituted, it may be assumed that defective adults 
will grade somewhat higher than defective children." . . . "The 
adults among defectives possess a larger storehouse of experience 
and acquired knowledge.^ 

On the other hand, the analysis of the tabular data for the six 
individual tests' which were specifically investigated revealed sig- 
nificant maturity differences in some tests but not in others. I shall 
here give the results of a more complete analysis of the first five 
tests mentioned above than was possible in the earlier treatment. 

The adults clearly excel in the reading test. They read the 
selection in less than half the time (47.6 sec.) required by the children 
(97.4 sec.); and they vary about half as much among themselves 
in the time required to read it (M.V., 14.3) as do the children (M.V., 
26.6). The children, however, gam almost three times as much from 
B.-S. age to B.-S. age between IX and XI* (average improvement 
per year, 37.2 sec.) as do the adults (13.8 sec.). 

A surface examination of the results for the form-board test 
(table XIII in the book) would indicate that the adults surpassed 
the children considerably in the speed of the performance (47.4 sec. 

* Ibid., p. 16 and Table I. 

« Ibid., pp. 09. 72. 73. 79. 82. 88. 97. 99. 

* The oompariaoDfl mmt be limited to oertain ates throughout beeauee of lack of oomparative 
data for eome ates. 
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as against 65.2 sec.) and in the amount of improvement with each 
mental age from V to XII (14.4 sec. per B.-S. year as against 7.7 
sec. for the children), although their M.V. was liu^er (17.1 vs. 12.9). 
An examination of the table, however, indicates that the average for 
the children is vitiated by the dominant influence of an imusually 
large score in age III. If this is eliminated the difference between 
the general averages will be reduced to 3.9 sec., and the children 
will excel (31.3 sec. vs. 35.2). 

In all the other tests the children excel in the average scores, 
in the amoimt of unprovement with increasmg B.-S. age and some- 
times in the M.V., but the differences in the average efficiencies are 
not large. Thus it takes the children on the average .8 sec. less 
time to name the colors than the adults, while their M.V. is only 
.2 less than the adults'. They utter only .9 of a word more in 3 
minutes than do the adults (38.9 vs. 38.0 words), while their M.V. 
is .1 larger. Their average amount of improvement from mental 
age to age is, however, more considerable (11.8 words vs. 8.6 for the 
adults). The children reproduce from the reading selection .6 imits 
more than do the adults (5.5 vs. 4.9 imits), their M.V. is .3 less 
(1.1 vs. 1.4), while their improvement with each successive B.-S. age 
is .6 unit more than for the adults (1.8 vs. 1.2 imits). 

It is thus evident that there is a significant difference in only 
one test, or at least two: in the time to read the selection, in which 
the adults excel, and in the form-board test, in which the children 
excel. The greater facility of the adults in reading is explicable on 
the assumption that they have had more practice in reading than 
the children, although the institutional type of epileptic adults 
are not notorious for the exercise of their reading propensity. The 
form-board test, on the other hand, represents a novel situation. 
There are practically no situations in the daily life of the institutional 
adult epileptic (or of the average normal adult either) which call 
for the form-board type of response. Hence ordinary experience 
fails to provide any specific practice for this performance — specific 
practice for the specific type of skill required. It would only affect 
the general factor; that is, intelligent adaptation to a novel situation. 
It is possible, however, that children, both in and out of school, 
receive a certain amount of specific training for this performance 
through their construction games with blocks of various shapes, and 
through their plays with puzzle boards somewhat similar in natiure. 
Most of the epileptic children tested were school cases. This may 
explain the slight superiority of the children in this test. Similarly, 
the fact that the children named the colors slightly more rapidly and 
reproduced slightly more memories from the reading selection than 
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the adults did may be due to the fact that they had been given prac- 
tice in school in the naming of colors and in the reproduction of 
contents of selections read. However^ our results show a significant 
difference in only one test^ and therefore suggest that it is Intimate 
to use the same mental age norms for both children and adults in 
all the tests except the reading test.^ This conclusion, of course, 
needs to be verified for other types of subnormals than epileptics 
(and forsooth, also for normal children and normal adults) when 
arranged into similar groups: children under twenty-one years, 
adults twenty-one years and over. 

If the dividing line between the children and the adults is drawn 
before the children reach maturity, the adult superiority in a given 
test might depend upon the factor of maturity rather than on the 
factor of experience. The fact that the epileptic children improved 
relatively more with each ascending B.-S. age than the adults in all 
the tests would seem to indicate that not only the mental age but 
also the chronological age of the children increased with each ascend- 
ing B.-S. age. The data are not now available for demonstrating 
the correctness of this supposition with the present group of children, 
but it has been found to be true for a parallel set of subnormal juve- 
nile cases. It should follow therefore that the children gain more 
than the adults from mental age to mental age not because their 
mental age increases, since there is a parallel increase for the adults, 
but because their chronological age or matiuity increases. With 
the adults on the other hand, there would be no growth in maturity, 
even if the chronological age increased slightly with increasing B.-S. 
age, on the supposition that the adults had practically attained their 
maturity at the age of twenty-one. 

The fact that the children gain more with ascending B.-S. age 
would suggest that there should be less difference between the chil- 
dren and the adults in the higher B.-S. ages, than between the chil- 
dren and the adults in the lower B.-S. ages. In order to test this sup- 
position I have worked out the amount of difference between the 
children and the adults, first for the children's and adults' averages 
for the lower half of the B.-S. ages, and, secondly, for the children's 
and adults' averages for the upper half of the B.-S. ages which are 
tabulated for each test. 

Actually the difference between the children and adults was 
larger for the lower B.-S. ages in four tests: the four colors (the differ- 
ence was larger in the lower ages than in the upper by an average 
difference of .84 sec. per B.-S. age); the form board (larger by an 

* But faets h«Te been given tendinc to ihow the validity of the reading teet as a teat of inteh 
ligenoa: aa before, p. 72. Granting that thia ia so, aeparmte norma for children and aduha may atill 
be required in thia teat. 
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average difference per age of 23.9 sec); the reading selection (by an 
average difference per age of 45.6 sec); and the week days (by an 
average difference per age of 13.0 per cent; computed from Pintner 
and Patterson). In the iBrst two tests the children excel, while in 
the last two the adults excel. On the contrary, in the three remain- 
ing tests the differences between the children and the adults are 
larger in the upper B.-S. ages: 60-words (by 5.6 words per age); 
memory units (by 1.90 units per age); and months test (by 9.2 per 
cent per age; computed from Pintner and Patterson). In the first 
two tests the children excel while in the last the adults are superior.' 
The results are thus only partially in harmony with the supposition. 
What is the explanation? The suggestion is, first, that the difference 
between the children and the adults is larger in some tests in the 
lower B.-S. ages because in those tests there was a larger per cent of 
children tested relatively to the per cent of adults in the lower ages. 
Secondly, there should be conversely a smaller percentage of children 
relatively to the nmnber of adults in the upper B.-S. ages for those 
tests in which the difference is larger in the upper ages. 

The first supposition holds so far as the form-board and week- 
days tests are concerned. The percentage of children is 10 per cent 
larger than the percentage of adults in the lower ages for the form-board 
test; while for the week-days test it is 11 per cent larger. It is note- 
worthy, however, that while the children excel in the form-board, 
the adults excel in the week-days test. In the reading test the per- 
centages are the same, while in the color-naming test, in which the 
children excel, the per cent of adults in the lower ages exceeds the 
children by 5 per cent. The second supposition is confirmed for all 
tests. However, there are only 2 per cent more children than adults 
in each test, and while the children excel in two of these tests (60 
words and memory units), the adults excel in the third (months). 

Our analysis thus leaves the discrepancy imexplained, and 
points to the necessity of a further study of the effect of the factors 
of matimty and experience on large numbers of different types of 
subnormal persons (as well as normal individuals), in order that we 
may know more surely whether it is necessary or desirable or possible 
to exclude from intelligence scales those tests which are influenced 
by experience, merely because they are so influenced and irrespective 
of whether or not the tests in themselves are intrinsically valuable 
or give us an insight into traits which are signiflcant for mental or 
social growth and development. 

From the earlier analysis of the B.-S. results it was conjectured 

• It Bhould be said that in all testa when the children are superior to the adulta in the lower 
B.-S. ages they are also superior in the upper ates. The same statement applies when the adults 
are superior to the children. 
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that it is not "essential to eliminate (from scales of development) 
all the tests which are dependent upon training . . . partly because 
this is not desirable and partly because this is impossible. Nature 
and nurture proceed hand in hand, inseparable, reciprocal, inter- 
acting and independent only in conception. Just as we posit a 
normal rate'of development which the forces of human nature under- 
go — ^normal, that is, within limits — so we may posit a normal cmve 
of development within variable limits for a given order of civilization 
or social evolution, which human changes follow as a result of the 
processes of nurture. We cannot, if we would, test merely pure 
native capacity uninfluenced by environmental agencies, except 
possibly during the first months of life. But we can measure native 
capacity as modified by the enviroiunent" (p. 57). 

The analysis of a number of individual tests in this paper seems, 
therefore, to show that conunon age standards can be used, without 
very much error, for both subnormal children and subnormal adults, 
in all the tests except in reading and naming the week days (and pos- 
sibly naming the months of the year), where the mental age scores 
are lower for the children than for the adults. However, whether the 
line between the juvenile and adult periods of life should be drawn 
at fifteen, twenty-one, or some other age, will depend on whether 
maturity is attained at fifteen, twenty-one, or some other age; and 
this can be ascertained only by experimentally determining for 
separate mental traits the age beyond which they fail to show any 
increase in strength or functional capacity. 
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CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 

Bt Ernest R. Gboves, 
Professor of Psychology , New Hampshire State College, Durham. 

In The Psychological Clinic for February, 1913, Professor 
Pyle makes an appeal for an organized effort to discover the feeble- 
minded living in the comitry. Althou^ it is impossible at present 
to determine the proportion of rural aments as compared with those 
in the cities, it is certain that we have a large number of physically 
and mentally defective children in rural and village commimities 
who are receiving less attention than those of the same classes who 
happen to Uve in the cities. A recent careful study of the feeble- 
minded in New Hampshire^ is very interesting with respect to its 
conclusion regarding the feebleminded m the country. The investi- 
gation made to discover the number of feebleminded in the state 
also found their geographical distribution by counties. "One of 
the most significant studies that can be made in the survey of these 
counties is the geographic distribution of the feebleminded and the 
proportion of the entire state population that falls within this defec- 
tive class. Since there has been a report from every town in the 
state, either by questionnaire or personal canvass, this proportion 
may be considered fairly correct even though many cases have not 
been reported. One of the most significant revelations of this table 
is the range of feeblemindedness gradually ascending from the 
smallest percentage, in the most populous coxmty of the state, to the 
largest percentages, in the two most remote and thinly populated 
counties." 

A student of country-life problems can hardly fail to appreciate 
the importance of this proportion of feebleminded in the rural 
counties. Without attempting to assume that such a condition is 
true of all the states, it is a fair inference that the rural feebleminded 
children are relatively given less attention than the seriousness of 
the situation justifies. This statement does not mean that teachers 
and superintendents in the country are indifferent to or ignorant of 
the significance of the problem of amentia, but rather that there is at 
present lacking the eflScient, organized, administrative effort to solve 
through the schools the problem of the defective coimtry child. 

It is most reasonable to turn to the schools as the means by which 
the country's need may be met. As in most fimdamental social efforts 
the instrument for progress is already at hand. The coimtry school 



1 Report of the Children'! Commiision, Conoord, 10 U, p. 04. 

(272) 
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organization must be made use of in the attempt to find the children 
who are physically and mentally defective. It is wise economy to 
organize the forces of public education so as to enable them to under- 
take clinic investigation in localities too small to carry on such work 
by themselves. Moreover, there is a special reason why such investi- 
gation for the finding of the defective child in the country schools 
will appeal to educational officials. They of all persons are likely in 
practical and even painful ways to feel the need of such work being 
done. Any school administrator of experience realizes the magnitude 
of this problem as it appears in matters of school administration, 
especially as it is related to moral difficulties. 

In any such investigation an interested but unbiased source 
of information provides a xiseful first step in the eflfort. The teacher 
is a most excellent source for such preliminary information. She is 
hampered in her daily work by the defective child, and to a consider- 
able extent may be trusted to bring such children as need immediate 
attention to the notice of the proper official for examination. Her 
school records have great value for the expert, and can easily be made 
to have still greater value. The rural teacher in some cases may even 
use as a preliminary test the Binet scale, or the superintendent may 
give a preliminary test. Although such an investigation can not 
take the place of expert examination, it can serve a purpose in giving 
information of value to the school administration and perhaps in 
showing the need of expert help. 

The rural ament will never receive deserved attention imless 
educators are alive to the greatness of his needs. At this point those 
who realize the significance of the defective child must concentrate 
educational effort. The demand for the state-wide clinic work along 
both physical and mental lines must come from the teachers and 
school officials before the legislators can be expected to consider the 
matter seriously. The educating of schoolmen and schoolwomen in 
regard to the imperative character of this special problem is no hope- 
less undertaking. Already a limited attention to such educating 
effort has accomplished wonders. 

It will be impossible merely to expend social energy in finding 
by clinic tests in small conmiunities the defective children. A 
larger public provision for the treatment and segregation of such 
children must also be provided, and any attention to the problem 
will make this fact very clear. The dull child who improves when 
given special class work must have the attention in the rural com- 
munities that he now receives in the cities. It would seem as if 
special class work for country children involves necessary expenses 
and problems of administration greater than the demands of similar 
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work carried on in the cities. Who can question, however, the 
social economy such work represents? 

The large problem of institutional care for mental defectives 
created by the discovery of additional aments is not so hopeless as it 
at first seems to one who knows that even now proper s^regation is 
not provided for all who need it. Science of course can hardly fail to 
discover many new cases of children needing attention when it investi- 
gates rural districts. However, the significance of public opinion, 
alive to such needs as a result of educational effort, must not be 
forgotten. Indeed the public indifference is largely due to the fact 
that the magnitude of the problem of feeblemindechiess is just being 
recognized by science. It must also be remembered that as soon as 
a serious attack is made upon the problem all along the line there 
will be a rapid decrease in the offspring bom to feebleminded parents. 
As segregation is increased the problem must decrease. Our present 
situation is due to neglect resultmg from not having imderstood the 
real meaning of this social probletn. There is also a possibility that 
our progress in taking care of the morons will not depend wholly 
upon our ability to provide segregation. Science offers hope of other 
means of relief. 

A very aggressive attack upon the problem of amentia in the 
county is certain to provide unexpected social relief along other lines. 
It is impossible to know how much the problem of the use of alcoholic 
drinks in the coimtry is related to the problem of feeblemindedness. 
When one has seen how strong the craving for intoxicants is among 
some country people without the suggestions and constant tempta- 
tions provided by the saloon industry in the cities, it is clear that 
much may be expected of any successful attack upon rural amentia 
in decreasing alcoholism. The problem of illegitimacy in the country 
is certainly in large measure a problem related to feeblemindedness. 
The moral imbecile and the feebleminded boy given to occasional 
fire-setting for a time are a most serious menace. When this problem 
of rural amentia is more successfully met, a great economic gain 
also must result. The best propaganda carried on by experiment 
stations and agricultural colleges must fail in conmiunities where a 
feebleminded strain by close intermarriage has made nearly an entire 
conmiimity defective or abnormal or has been a large cause of the 
constant loss of the ambitious youth because of their eagerness to 
remove from such an imf avorable social environment to a city having 
promise of better conditions. Progress in the control of rural amentia 
must surely conserve the resources of the various activities that are 
attempting to improve social conditions in the country. Political 
exploitatiop also in its different forms in rural communities is tied up 
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with amentia. The largest result, perhaps, of all which may be 
expected to follow an effective program respecting the coimtry feeble- 
minded is the bringing of optimism into the lives of people in some 
comitry places who at present are possessed by a pessimism which 
forms the largest obstacle to social and economic progress. 



REVIEWS AND CRITICISM. 

The English Convict: A Statistical Stvdy, By Charles Goring, M.D., B.Sc. 

London: Darling and Son, Ltd., 1913. 

This extensive collection and tabulation of statistics, which resulted in a 
volume of approximately nine hundred pages of ordinary octavo size, was begun 
under the supervision of Dr. Griffiths in 1901. The material, after having 
passed through several hands, finally came to the notice of Dr. Goring about 
1904. He assumed the responsibility of this most laborious task through almost 
a decade and has finally given to us a moniunental piece of work in criminal 
science. 

The thesis maintained in this volume is that there is no physical or mental 
"criminal type." The word ''criminal'' throughout the book is used in the 
sense of the legal interpretation of that word The criminal is not abnormal, 
("qtialitatively different'') as has been formerly held, but rather is unusual 
("a deviation from the normal"). 

Taking up the larger subdivisions to which the book readily lends itself, 
the introduction is concerned with a review of previous methods in criminal 
science with special emphasis upon that of the Lombrosian school, together with 
the author's angle of attack. Part I consists of the compilation and treatment 
of an enormous amount of statistics. The author concludes this section with 
these words :**,,, there is no such thing as a physical criminal type " (page 173). 
Part II gives us the following subdivisions: ''Thephsrsique of criminals," ''Age 
as an etiological factor in crime," "The criminal's vital statistics," "The mental 
differentiation of criminals," "The influence of 'the force of circumstances' on 
the genesis of crime," and lastly, "The influence of heredity on the genesis of 
crime." 

The first subdivision in Part II repeats portions of Part I, in that both are 
concerned with the criminal's physique. The conclusion reached is that the 
criminal is under weight and under sise. Upon this conclusion, the author 
claims, all the criminal type theories since the time of Lombroso have rested. 
As to the relation of age and crime, in the second division of Part II; the author 
fails to draw any positive conclusions. However, the tables point to an increased 
mental propensity toward crime at certain ages, and consequently there seems to 
be a possible and rather definite age-distribution. Under the heading, "Vital 
statistics," we have an elaborate tal>ulation and discussion of the health, diseases, 
mortality, and eniuneration of criminals. The general conclusion set forth is 
that imprisonment has no apparent effect upon the physique or mentality of 
those thus incarcerated. Also, that there is a diminution of contagious diseases 
among criminals; while the mortality from suicide and "major" surgical opera- 
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tioDB tends to be larger. And finally, the deatb-rate from tuberculoeiB is between 
one^ourth and one-fifth which compares favorably with the general population. 

Is there a mental criminal type? The answer to this question is the subject 
matter of the fourth section of Part II. The author engages in the observation 
and study of certain mental characteristics such as "temperament/' "temper," 
"facility," "conduct," "suicidal tendency," etc. From this interesting study, 
the conclusion is reached: "... that the one vital mental constitutional factor 
in the etiology of crime is defective intelligence" (page 263). This section is 
suggestive toward this end, — that there is an ever-increasing demand for accurate 
psychological research in this special field. The next section is concerned with 
the relation of environment to crime. The common beli^ that unfavorable 
environment is conducive to crime is not well foimded because of the fact that 
there are more fimdamental factors influencing the situation. The point in 
question is only an apparent and not a real cause of crime. The author finds 
doubtfully significant the "relationship between social inequalities" (adverse 
environment and force of circumstances) and crime. 

In the study on the fertility of criminals, the author makes a very careful 
investigation, extending through several years, concerning the rate of birth, death, 
marriage, illegitimacy, and divorce, together with many other minor facts con- 
cerning the points in question among criminals and the general population. 
The conclusion is that the criminal is a descendent of the most prolific stock. 
Furthermore, his apparent sterility is not to be attributed to physiological 
conditions, but rather to a psychological misunderstanding. The final section 
in Part II consists of a study of heredity and crime. The exact statistical method 
employed here is the "fourfold table" of Dr. Karl Pearson. Without further 
details, I quote the results: "... the criminal diathesis ... is inherited at 
much the same rate as are other physical and mental qualities and pathological 
conditions in man" (page 36S). A secondary conclusion is that "parental 
contagion" is of trifling importance in comparison with the influence wielded by 
heredity and mental deficiency. 

The positive results of such an enormous task as this book represents may be 
put briefly: the criminal is lighter in weight and lower in stature and the major 
part of the etiology of his misfortune can be attributed to two factors, — omental 
deficiency and heredity, the greater of which is heredity. The constitutional 
conditions conducive to the conmiitting of crime, arranged in order of decreasing 
importance are: mental deficiency, alcoholism, sexual profligacy, epilepsy, and 
defective physique. No individual is predestined to be a criminal because of 
the wiles of heredity, or paucity of intelligence, but rather because of these 
misfortimes the individual is more likely to be selected for a criminal career. 
Because of a lack of intelligence, he is less able to resist temptation, less able to 
conceal guilt; because of a stimted physique, less able to escape arrest. 

On the whole, the book is well arranged for reference or careful reading; 
the data admirably handled; the ideas suggestive and helpful. The volume is 
to be recommended for systematic study to all who are interested in any phase 
of criminal science. 

M. L. Bbanblossoic, 
PsychcHogislt Indiana Rrfarmaiary. 
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